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Good Luck, 
Good Times, 
Good Health, 
Good Cheer, 


Good Every- 
thing 

For All the 
Year 


AND 


Your Own 
Home Christ- 
mas Morning! 


Is Our Christ- 
mas Wish to 
You 


— From a retailer’s Christ- 
mas Ad a year ago 





Plan for Christmas 
Business Now 


Most lumber dealers feel that the public is more favorable 
to the butcher, grocer, jeweler, gift shop merchant and furni- 
ture dealer when the holiday season approaches than it is to 
the purveyor of building materials and the various accessories 
handled by the up-to-date lumber store. Perhaps this is a mis- 
taken idea. Perhaps Christmas buying thoughts might turn 








Christmas window display by W. B. Barr Lumber Co, 


to the lumber dealer also, to a greater extent than is now the 
case, if he were to undertake a determined campaign of ad- 
vertising and sales effort in order to gain the attention of 
the people of his community and make them realize that re- 
gardless of any other gifts they may make, the home comes 
first as a medium by which other Christmas gifts may be 
adequately and comfortably enjoyed. Some dealers are 
awakening to their opportunities. 

Among those who believe in attempting thus to switch the 
thoughts of the public to the lumber store at Christmas time 
is the W. B. Barr Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., which concern 
each holiday season decorates its store windows in holiday 
array and arranges clever displays of goods which it handles. 


While its sales are not doubled and trebled. at that season. as” 


they are in many other lines of merchan- 


[Turn to page 45] 
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Will it 

be Your 
Fireplace or 
the other 
man’s that 
you sit before 
this Christ- 
mas Eve? 





If the latter, 
decide now 
that Christmas | 
next year will | 
find you in 
Your Own 
Home 


—From a retailer's Christ- 
mas Ad a year ago 
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The combined engineering facilities of 
LACEY-FAIRCHILD are now avail- 
able in all forest regions for timber 
mapping and related aerial photo- 
graphic service. : 








PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAICS AND OBLIQUES 
LINE AND CONTOUR TIMBERLAND MAPS 
AERIAL SKETCHING—TYPE MAPS 
COMBINED AIR AND GROUND WORK 


Complete Timberland Reports. 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


270 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Offices, representatives and field service cover all timber regions. 








Aerial Forest Surveys 

















ASTER 
OODWORKER 


|\Convenient, Practical, 
Profitable 









The Master proves a revel- 
ation to lumber dealers. 
They find a use for it every 
day. It’s a profitable in- 
vestment. Makes every 
heavy-duty cut required as 
well as the finer ones. It’s 
the only machine 
they need. Send cou- 
pon for details. 


Made in 
6 Models 





















Ball bearing 
throughout 


Electric or 
gasoline 

driven 

“Master 

Woodworker” 

616 Brush St., 

Detroit, Mich. 


Please send FREE 
CATALOGUE and prices. 









Overhead crosscut; 
Underslung rip. 





















Every Farmer is 
a Prospect 


The principle of overhead 
ventilation is recognized by 
live stock authorities as the 
safest for cattle, hogs, sheep, 
horses and chickens. 


This new VENTO Puttyless Barn 
Window is designed according to this 
principle and eliminates all direct drafts. 
Like all other types of VENTO win 
dows, it is PUTTYLESS. 

The VENTO line of PUTTYLESS 
steel windows is making money for over 
2,000 live dealers and should be doing 
the same for you. Our sales policy is 


100% Distribution 
Through Lumber and 
Building Supply Dealers 

Write for our attractive proposition; also wgetboy (12-11-28) 


ask for catalogs, selling price lists, dealers —(7-30-29) 
cost prices, etc. Do it now! 











Steel Sash Company 


MUSKEGON, MICH. - 





Junior Lumber 
Trimmer 


MILLS - EDGERS - BOLTERS - SHINGLE LATH, 
CRATE AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY 





A one man machine for mills up to , 
30,000 feet per day capacity. Handy... 
convenient . . . dependable. Self-oiling 
mandrel boxes. Comes equipped with two 
18” special trimmer saws. Staunchly con- 
structed for long years of uninterrupted 
service. Write for our special bulletin. 


AMERICAN SAW Mitt MAcuHInery Co. 
55 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American Products Are the National Standard 
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READ WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
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AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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profitably spent 
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Money and Brains Back to Industry and Trade 


TOCK market performances 
have continued to baffle even the 
wisest of prognosticators, but 

nothing has occurred to disprove the 


age-old conviction that work and 


wise expenditure make a wealth-pro- 
ducing: combination that even the 
stock ticker can not break. After 
all, the real basis of value in stocks 
is their ability to earn, and ulti- 
mately, when sanity has resumed its 
sway, prices in the market will 
closely reflect earning power. There 
can be no dodging the fact that if the 
stocks and bonds are to have any 
value at all that value must be built 
into them by work. 

Speculation of the sort that has 
been indulged in of late begets un- 
certainty and instability, both of 
which hinder and handicap the real 
' wealth-producing activities of the 
world. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the wisdom of business and in- 
dustrial leaders will re-assert itself 
and that money made in business 
and industry will be used _ to 
strengthen and stabilize commerce 
and trade. Nobody can estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the 


number of persons operating on the 
stock exchange, but though it may 
run into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, it is not great enough to 
counterbalance the wealth-produc- 
ing activities of the millions of oth- 
ers who have kept steadily at work 
with hands and brains on the farms 
and in the industries of the country. 

Unquestionably, money has been 
withdrawn from productive industry 
to be used in stock speculation or to 
feed a money market patronized by 
speculators. Some of this call 
money already has been withdrawn 
from the market and much more of 
it may be expected to return and 
again be made available for produc- 
tive purposes. Evidence of this re- 
turn to sound investment is found 
in a greater willingness on the part 
of banks and other lenders to renew 
and extend loans on homes and other 
basic securities. It is freely con- 
ceded that the time has come to put 
this money back to work where it 
will build confidence in basic indus- 
tries, for it would be an unhappy 
day for the country if a considerable 
part of its people continued to be- 


lieve that wealth can be created 
without work. 

Losers on the stock market are 
making and may continue to make 
much noise. Here and there will be 
heard weeping and wailing. Win. 
ners also may by their boasting 
cause others to regret that they 
stayed out of the market. But the 
household that has its nest egg stil] 
safe may rejoice in that fact, and 
ought to cherish no regrets that it 
was not risked in a feverish market, 
Standards of living predicated on 
paper profits will, of course, descend, 
and persons whose accumulations 
have been wiped out must work and 
save. Most of these persons can be 
counted on to work with a will to 
recoup their losses. If the reaction 
from the speculative orgy shall make 
money available at reasonable rates 
for sound development and if win- 
ners and losers alike will put their 
brains and their muscles to work, 
the spurious wealth of the stock 
market soon will be greatly outmeas- 
ured by the real wealth that is the 
product of industry and commerce 


alone. 





Congress Should Reduce Corporation Tax Rate 


NDER THE revenue act of 1913 
the Federal income tax was 
levied at the same rate on cor- 

porations and on individuals and 
partnerships. In 1916 the rate was 
increased from 1 percent to 2 per- 
cent on both types of business br- 
ganization. A change was made in 
1917 to 6 percent on corporations 
and 4 percent on individual and 
partnership businesses. In 1918 par- 
ity was restored, with the rate at 
12 percent. From that time on the 
rates on the two types of business 
diverged, the rate on corporations 
going up and the rate on individuals 
and partnerships going down. In 
1926 corporations paid 1314 percent 
on incomes while individuals and 
partnerships paid 5 percent. Under 
the law of 1928 the corporation tax 
was reduced to 12 percent, and the 
partnership tax left at 5 percent. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that, while partnerships and individ- 
uals have benefited from the policy 
of tax reduction which has been 
pursued for more than a decade by 


the treasury department and by 
Congress, the corporate tax burden 
has been increased rather than re- 
duced, with the single exception of 
the act of 1928, when the rate was 
cut from 1314 percent to 12 percent. 
The inequity of this policy of dis- 
crimination against the corporation 
is emphasized by the fact that, 
through stock ownership, many 
thousands of individuals are taxed at 
a higher rate on that part of their 
incomes derived from that source 
than on their earned incomes. That 
is to say, while Congress has relieved 
the small taxpayer on one part of 
his income it has increased or re- 
tained a high rate on another part. 

When in 1928 the corporate tax 
rate was slightly reduced the Treas- 
ury Department and Federal legis- 
lators argued that further reduc- 
tions could not be made at that time 
lest a deficit in revenues be pro- 
duced. Advocates of the reduction 
insisted that relief from this taxa- 
tion in part was warranted by the 
probability of a revenue surplus, 


and their contention has since been 
proved true, for there is already a 
surplus of something more than 
$185,000,000 in the United States 
Treasury. As a consequence, there 
is talk of further reduction in 
income taxes. 

In view of the fact that the cor- 
porate tax rate is out of line with 
the rates on other forms of income, 
and since there is a prospect of tax 
reduction legislation, the justice of 
a reduction in the corporate tax is 
being urged by business men and 
others. Effective action in this mat- 
ter is to be expected only if the 
business men of the country bring 
it to the attention of congressmen 
and senators in advance of the De- 
cember session of Congress. The 
time already is short and there 
should be no delay in urging upon 
legislators the justice of reducing 
the corporate income tax to a level 
more nearly in harmony with the 
tax policy of the government and 
more in conformity with the trend 
of the times. 
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Making Yard Office a Sales and Demonstration Room 


ETAIL LUMBER yards as orig- 
inally planned in many in- 
stances were exactly what the 

name implies—places for storing 
lumber and other building mate- 
rials. No provision was made for 
sales or demonstration. At an ear- 
lier date the same was largely true 
of other retail establishments, and 
the idea of making the store a sales- 
room, instead of merely a ware 
room is a modern development. 
There are still to be seen in various 
sections of the country retail estab- 
lishments at all stages of develop- 
ment from the mere warehouse to 
the completely modern display and 
sales room. There are still to be 
found here and there old fashioned 
clothing stores in which suits are 
stacked on tables, as if for storage 
and not for display. In clothing 
stores of the modern type, however, 
suits and overcoats are hung away 
in glass front wardrobes; the tables 
are used to show goods to custom- 
ers; numerous mirrors enable buy- 
ers to see how they look with the 
clothes on; the entire scheme is 
designed with a view to display, 
demonstration and sale. 

Lumbermen have not been un- 

aware of the progress that has been 
made in the stores and methods of 
dealers in other lines. If they have 


not adapted those methods to their 
own business their failure to do so 
has been owing largely to a belief 
that lumber and other building 
materials can not be displayed as 
can other merchandise. There can 
be no doubt that the lumber indus- 
try has suffered losses of sales 
through failing to use methods that 
now are being used effectively in 
many other lines that compete for 
the purchaser’s buying power. The 
present is an era of display and 
demonstration. The lumberman 
buys his clothing, and his car, as 
well as most other merchandise, in 
that way; he is beginning to sell his 
own goods in the same manner. 

Since the days when the retail 
lumberman’s place of business was 
little more than a storage yard, 
there have been many changes in the 
type of merchandise carried by the 
dealer. His stocks have multiplied 
in number and have become diversi- 
fied in character. Fortunately also, 
they have often taken forms that 
lend themselves to display and dem- 
onstration. The retail lumberman 
now has something to show a cus- 
tomer besides planks and boards; 
he must, therefore, have a place to 
display them—a show room as well 
as a store room. 

Lumber and other building mate- 


rials as such can still be disposed of 
in much the same way as formerly, 
but to sell the home building idea, 
for example, requires something 
more than a shed and an office. For, 
however eloquent the retailer may 
be, he can hardly hope to present in 
words a picture of a home compar- 
able to that shown in a plan book. 
He can hardly hope to describe the 
beauty of interior trim and flooring 
as effectively as he can demonstrate 
it by actual samples in use. This is 
true not only of the various details 
of a home, but of the home as a 
whole. The more nearly the dealer 
can come to showing a prospective 
buyer a finished product, the more 
certain he may be of making a sale. 
Modern merchandising is designed 
to create business. As applied to 
selling building materials at retail, 
sales promotion is calculated to 
keep a crop of sales in process of 
cultivation all the time. By adver- 
tising, by window display and by 
show room exhibit the ideas of build- 
ing, of home owning, of remodeling 
and of improvement are constantly 
kept before the public, always in 
connection with the dealer’s place of 
business and his goods and services. 
The effective merchandising plan 
forges together the links that to- 
gether produce the chain of sales. 





Cargo Shipments Double 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CaAuir., Nov. 6.—Arrivals of 
cargo shipments for the last week have been 
almost double those of the week before, accord- 
ing to the lumber report issued today. Unsold 
stock at Los Angeles harbor was slightly 
higher, with 14,567,000 feet, board measure. 
Arrivals at San Pedro were twenty cargoes of 
fir, with 20,898,000 feet, board measure, and 
four of redwood, with 1,771,000 feet, making 
a total of 22,669,000 feet. Thirty-six vessels 
are reported laid up, with three operating off 
shore. Building permits are holding up very 


well considering the lumber situation in other 
respects. October permits were valued at a 
half million above the same month last year, 
with $8,189,199 as compared to $7,655,526 for 
1928. Totals for the year to Oct. 31, inclu- 
sive, were $82,344,413, as compared to $85,- 
046,447 for the same period last year. This 
condition is not expected to continue for the 
remainder of the year, although no decided 
slump appears in sight. 

I HAVE NO expectations. Expectations and 
disappointments are the luxuries of idlers. 
When I finish one work I begin another.— 
GrorGE BERNARD SHAW. 





Bookings 87 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to American LumBErmMan] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 7.—Six hundred and fourteen softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended Nov. 2, reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 342,163,000 feet, shipments, 293,706,000 feet, and orders, 301,472,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association...........c.ceeeeee 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
North Caroline Pine Association 


TU SNR = 5 so os st vic oe Sol baee bek eee 


Hard woods— 


Hardwovud Manufacturers’ Tnstitute............ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 


WE, SIs oc cccnecledescedesesbses 


see ewes 


ee 


California Redwood Association............... 


No. of 
Mills 











Production Shipments Orders 
- 144 61,791,000 59,653,000 60,219,000 
223 178,845,000 154,206,000 163,446,000 
52 43,390,000 34,028,000 33,274,000 
Lo 13 24,517,000 14,291,000 18,650,000 
9 7,804,000 8,371,000 6,062,000 
rea 26 2,348,000 2,444,000 1,810,000 
i 128 15,633,000 13,652,000 12,563,000 
a 14 7,835,000 7,061,000 10,448,000 
oy 614 $42,163,000 293,706,000 301,472,000 
hn 193 43,416,000 38,008,000 39,796,000 
26 3,783,000 4,932,000 3,671,000 
34 219 47,199,000 42,940,000 43,467,000 


Installing New Kiln Equipment 

New ALBANY, INp., Nov. 4.—The Standard 
Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., which re- 
cently merged with the General Dry Kiln Co., 
the Welch Dry Kiln Co. of New Orleans, the 
North Coast Dry Kiln Co. and the Northwest 
Blower Kiln Co. manufactures and services not 
only Standard natural draft kilns, Softex, but 
also Welch recirculating kilns, internal fan 
and external blower forced circulation kilns. 

The Standard company announces that one 
of its first installations of the Welch type of 
kiln is now being made at the New Albany 
Veneering Co., New Albany, Ind. A battery 
of three Standard kilns of the Welch com- 
partment type design is being added to the 
present battery of Standard compartment kilns 
and is part of a huge plant extension being 
made by the New Albany Veneering Co. which 
is needed to take care of its ever increasing 
high grade radio panel business. 

The three-compartment kilns as manufac- 
tured by Standard are modern in every respect, 
thereby assuring proper and fast drying to the 
desired moisture content. They will operate 
on exhaust steam at 5 pounds pressure, which 
is the most modern and efficient means of 
heating dry kilns and on which design Stand- 
ard thas been specializing for the last fifteen 
years. The kilns are equipped with Welch pat- 
ented spray jets and are also equipped with 
Standard temperature and humidity recorder- 
controllers which give perfect control at all 
times of the heat and humidity within the kilns. 
The kilns are also equipped with Standard 
heavily insulated aluminum and steel dry kiln 
doors. 
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Books on Manual Training Woodwork 

This is to inquire if you know the booklet 
issued by a Lumbermen’s Association outlining 
projects to build from wood for manual train- 
ing work for schools. 

One of our friends in this work has asked 
us to secure a copy of this booklet for him, 
but as the information he could furnish was 
vague, we are at a loss as to where to secure 
this booklet. Thinking that you would perhaps 
know of this, we are taking the liberty to 
write you in regard to this matter.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,393. 

[This inquiry comes from a Michigan lum- 
ber concern. It is inferred that the booklet 
the inquirer has in mind is one published by 
the United States Department of Commerce 
for the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion entitled “You Can Make It.” This book- 
let, which may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy, 
is designed to show practical uses for second- 
hand boxes and odd pieces of lumber. It con- 
sists of a report of the subcommittee on uses 
for second-hand boxes and odd pieces of lum- 
ber of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization. 

In this connection, it is thought that the 
original inquirer may be interested in a booklet 
entitled “Plan Book for the Boy Builder,” pub- 
lished by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore., some years ago. Per- 
haps he will be interested also in some of the 
books listed in the catalog of books for lum- 
bermen, supplied regularly by the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, He has been referred particularly 
to the book entitled “Problems in Farm Wood- 
work,” the book, “Toy Craft” and the booklet 
“Bird Houses Boys Can Build.” Another 
booklet just published and not listed in the 
catalog is “Miniature Aircraft, How to Make 
and How to Fly Them,” which is supplied by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s 
price, 80 cents a copy. This is a booklet of 
86 pages, designed as a manual for use in a 
club, school or home, and it contains numerous 
illustrations with descriptions and directions 
for making miniature aircraft—Ep1tor. } 


Construction Materials and Methods 


The unusual number of new materials coming 
on every year in the building line make it 
extremely hard for the average building sup- 
ply yard or contractor to keep up with the 
procession. 

We are wondering whether there is any 
school in Chicago where the building supply 
dealer or contractor might spend two or three 
weeks in the winter time of every year and 
get acquainted with the new materials and 
new methods of construction. If there is, we 
would like to have one from our organization 
spend some time this winter in Chicago and 
get acquainted with some of these things.— 
INQuIRY No. 2,395. 


[This inquiry comes from a_ construction 
company in one of the western States. So far 
as known to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there 
is no school performing a service of the kind 
inquired about. However, the Chicago Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association maintains at 30 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, an exhibit of 
lumber that it is believed would be interesting 
and might profitably be studied by a contractor 
or building supply dealer. Also, the Building 
Material and Equipment Exposition, maintained 
in the Builders’ Building, 228 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, is worthy of study. This con- 
stitutes a permanent exhibit of building ma- 
terials, methods and equipment. It comprises 
installations and demonstrations of materials 
and methods of construction. as well as in- 
stallations of plumbing, heating, lighting and 
decorative materials. 

While it is thought it would hardly be nec- 
essary for a visitor to spend so long a time as 
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two or three weeks at the exhibit mentioned, 
it is believed that several days, at least, might 
be profitably spent in visiting and in studying 


these exhibits. The building exhibit is open 
to the public and there is no charge to visitors. 
In practically every case an attendant is in 
charge of each exhibit, and is prepared to ex- 
plain orally the exhibit itself and give any 
information required by visitors.—Ep1rTor. ] 


Books on Wood Structure 


If you have a catalog of your library, I 
would appreciate your sending me one; also 
reference to any data books pertaining to wood 
technology. I am interested particularly in 
the structure of different species of woods. If 
you have a chart or a drawing of the different 
species of woods showing the rings, rays, sap- 
wood etc., I should like to know about it.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,396. 


[This inquiry comes from Tennessee.. The 
best book, or one of the best books for identify- 
ing American woods is Record’s “Identifica- 
tion of the Economic Woods of the United 
States.” This book contains rather detailed 
descriptions of the woods and includes some 
microphotographic plates. It does not, how- 
ever, show the rings, rays etc. Miscellaneous 
Circular No. 66, entitled “The Identification of 
Furniture Woods,” published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, includes a 
number of woods of American as well as for- 
eign origin, showing the end surface, the plain 


—— 


cross surface and the quarter-sawed surface 
of each of the woods included. The price of 
this booklet or circular is not mentioned jp 
the copy in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN files, 
but a copy doubtless can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at nominal 
cost. Record’s book is substantially bound in 
cloth and is supplied by the AMERICAN Luy- 
BERMAN at $1.50 per copy, the publisher’s price, 
delivered.—EbiTor. ] 


Staining Methods and Equipment 

Inasmuch as we do our own shingle stain- 
ing and have a large trade worked up on our 
own product, we write to ask if you can give 
us details on a staining system for dipping 
either bundle at a time or a single shingle, 
showing size of tanks, troughs and other 
equipment. If possible also, we should like to 
have you send us any other information you 
may have, including a system of drying, as 
we might b° able to improve on our present 
method.—INQuIRY No. 2,397. 


[This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
dealer. It is published with the hope that other 
lumbermen who do their own shingle dipping 
may be able to give the inquirer helpful infor- 
mation. He has been referred to an eastern 
concern that provides shingle staining machin- 
ery on lease and that supplies also the stains 
for use with the machine. The name of the in- 
quirer will be furnished on request.—EbiTor.] 
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There will be about 10,000,- 
000 feet of spruce logs put in- 
to Mooselockmaguntic Lake, 
Maine, during the coming win- 
ter for the Lewiston Steam 
Mill Co. and 2,000,000 in 
Swift River for Gilbert, of 
Canton. 

* * * 


A. W. Wright & Co., Sagi- 
naw, manufactured 14,400,000 
shingles during the past sea- 
son. The mill ran 198 days. 
This makes the average daily 
cut about 73,000. Who beats it 
with two Hall machines? 


* * * 


It is difficult for people who 
have never seen the pineries 
of the Northwest to under- 
stand their magnitude. Occa- 
sionally a semi-lunatic brings 
forward his figures and logic 
to show that these great for- 
ests will be depleted in a few 
short years. This logic and 
these figures seem to have 
“gathered in” the editor of the 
New Orleans Times, who inti- 
mates that at no distant day 


Boston, New York and Chi-” 


cago will get their beams and 
boards from the timber belt 
of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Texas, and 
that capital and machinery of 
the North will be removed to 
the South, there to manufac- 
ture blinds, sash and doors for 
the North. This may be a de- 





lightful delusion to cling to, 
but its realization will be a 
thing too far in the future to 
make it a profitable subject 
in this age for discussion. 


** * 

The three lumber firms in 
Clinton, Iowa, give employ- 
ment to about 1,200 men and 
boys to whom is paid in wages 
$300,000 to $350,000 annu- 
ally. 

* * & 


Alderman Gibbs, of Lud- 
ington; Mich., recently pur- 
chased of the Flint & Pere 
Marquette Railroad Co. a sec- 
tion of pine land lying in 17- 
12 Lake County, the com- 
pany’s estimate of which is 
3,000,000 feet. 

* * * 

Forty-five thousand Amer- 
ican. doors reached England 
the other day by one steamer 
and others are on their way. 
These doors are now rarely 
offered in Baltic sales, but are 
stored away to be disposed of 
direct to the consumer. 


* * 


More bird’s-eye maple logs 
are being shipped from Petos- 
key, Mich., than during any pre- 
vious season. They are carried 
by rail and from 20 to 25 logs 
are put on a car. The price 
paid for the best logs, deliv- 
ered, is $20 per thousand feet. 





Gentlemen who are well 
posted estimate that over $6,- 
000,000 are annually used in 
the handling of lumber and 
timber in Toledo, Ohio. Over 
1,000 of her residents find em- 
ployment in the yards and 
lumber mills of the city with 
pay ranging from $1.12% to 
$3.25 per day. 

** 8 


The Ludington, Wells & Van 
Schaick Co. will operate 18 
camps this winter and calcu- 
late upon banking’ 40,000,000 
feet of logs. 

* * * 


Mr. Frank McDonough, of 
Eau Claire, Wis., a practical 
mill man of many years’ ex- 
perience, has given to the saw- 
mill world a device which is 
vouched for by many experi- 
enced sawyers who have given 
it a thorough test as one of 
the greatest aids to rapid and 
economic sawing of lumber yet 
invented. Its object is to over- 
come the friction, and conse- 
quent heating of saws, which 
is ofttimes found in the experi- 
ence of the best of sawyers. 
It is an improved saw mandrel 
and if half the advantages 
which are claimed for it can 
be realized it is evident that 
not more than two or three 
days’ use would be necessary 
to compensate fully the ex- 
pense of its installation. 
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Southern Pine Sales Good; Small Mills Curtail 

Southern pine sales during the week ended Nov. 2 made 
a good showing, amounting to over 97 percent of the out- 
put. The mills have been booking many orders for railroad 
car material, and some of them are now sold well ahead on 
longleaf timbers. Large mills have been getting a larger 
share of retail yard orders, because retailers now want 
mostly rush shipments of wide assortments and are not 
inclined to take on straight loadings in transit cars, while 
rains in a good part of the South have curtailed logging 
and have made it impossible for the small mills to ship. 
There is some tendency to offer lower prices, but it is by 
no means general, while on the other hand there are a con- 
siderable number of buyers for larger yards and lines that 
are willing to place at concessions large blocks of orders 
for next season’s requirements. 


Carolina Pine Trade Slower; Roofers Continue Dull 


Demand for North Carolina pine is rather slow. The 
output during the week ended Oct. 26 was 10 percent below 
that during the corresponding week last year, but bookings 
covered only 85 percent of it. During the preceding couple 
of weeks there had been a spurt in orders, following a period 
when bad weather made it impossible for the mills to take 
on business, so that shipments on old orders are heavy, 
and during the week ended Oct. 26 exceeded production by 
3 percent. The mills do not have large stocks, as ship- 
ments during the first 43 weeks of the year took 97 percent 
of their cut, and unfilled orders on Oct. 26 amounted to 28 
days’ average production. Trade in box lumber has de- 
clined somewhat and buyers seek concessions. Retail 
yards are ordering only what they must have, in badly 
mixed cars. Prices on actual sales during the second half 
of October are almost without exception lower than in the 
preceding two weeks. Nos. 1 and 2 box, No. 2 kiln dried 
roofers, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards, No. 2 and the wider 
B&better and No. 1 flooring are the exceptions. 

Trade in Georgia air dried roofers continues quite dull. 
During the second half of October, prices of the 8-, 10- and 
12-inch were slightly off, while average for 6-inch gained 
15 cents to $18. Bids down to $16.50 for the 6-inch are 
reported, but many manufacturers are refusing to concede 
further and are curtailing their output. 

Fir Production Maintained, With Sales Much Below 

Production on the West Coast during the week ended 
Nov. 2 was at practically the same level as in the preceding 
week, about 70 percent of capacity, but reports from iden- 
tical mills indicate that there has been curtailment of about 
2 percent compared with the preceding week. Total book- 
ings, while making a larger percentage of production than 
in the preceding week, were 8.6 percent below it, and ship- 
ments were 13.7 percent below. There has therefore been 
further stock accumulation, but some building up in files 
of unfilled orders, principally in those for domestic cargo 
shipment. In all the domestic consuming sections, yard 
trade is showing a seasonal decline. The railroads, how- 
ever, are originating a good volume of demand for car 
material. Demand from other industrial users tends to be 
hesitant following the break in the stock market. Retailers 
as a whole are disinclined to buy beyond current needs, but 
some large distributers are feeling out the market for con- 
cessions on next season’s requirements. 

In the Atlantic coast market there are large stocks, but 
they seem to be in strong hands, for despite the fact that 
consumption is small, quotations keep rather steady. In 
the California market, fir stocks are low and shipments are 
held down, so that prices remain unchanged. 





Foreign demand last week was of good volume but did 
not hold to the level of the preceding week. 

There will probably be a decided curtailment of both 
lumber production and logging during the present month. 


Arkansas Pine Shipments Lower; Shed Items Firm 


Shipments of Arkansas pine during the week ended Oct. 
26 amounted to 81 cars, which is about half the average of 
recent weeks or for the year to date. Demand for indus- 
trial items is off, following the break in the stock market, 
the automobile plants requesting that shipments be 
deferred, while they are placing no new orders. There is 
still strong competition from the smaller mills, on boards 
and dimension, as these operators have been favored by 
unusually dry weather. It is expected that winter rains 
will soon shut off the production of such mills, and that the 
buying will then turn to the larger plants. There are very 
small stocks of dimension at the larger mills, as they have 
been cutting only enough to take care of mixed car orders. 
Stocks of shed items are quite low and in broken assort- 
ment. Prices on dimension, boards and finish as shown 
in sales made during the week ended Nov. 2 are slightly 
off, but flooring appears to have strengthened. 


Western Pine Output Heavy While Demand Is Dull 


Inland Empire pine mills during the week ended Nov. 2 
sold 77 percent of their production. Bookings of identical 
mills make a rather good showing in comparison with last 
year, but this year the production is at a higher level, that 
of identical mills for the week having been about 15 per- 
cent larger than in the corresponding week last year, while 
stocks are larger and unfilled orders lower. Shop is still 
draggy, and there is a good deal of it now at the mills. 
No. 2 common is in short supply, especially in Idaho pine, 
and for this grade there is a good demand, with No. 3 
selling fairly well, and prospects for No. 4 winter sales con- 
sidered good. Quotations are a bit soft, but on the whole 
are fairly well maintained. 

Production of California pines is at a higher rate than 
in the corresponding period of last year, though the total 
cut for the year, to Oct. 26, was 0.6 percent less than last 
year’s. Bookings to date were off 4.5 percent, and ship- 
ments 2.4 percent, while stocks had increased 1.3 percent 
over last year’s. Bookings during the week ended Nov. 2 
were only about 55 percent of the cut. Shop and lower 
grades of white pine are a trifle weaker, but higher grades 
are maintained, and most sugar pine items are strong. 


Hardwood Bookings Lower; Production Being Curtailed 


Southern hardwood production has declined a little, but 
orders have fallen further behind, and during the week 
ended Nov. 2 made 92 percent of the cut, compared with 96 
percent the preceding week. There was a sharp reduction 
in northern bookings, which fell below a seasonably small 
production and behind shipments. There is some indica- 
tion that trade is receiving the artificial stimulus of lower 
prices, but no serious decline has taken place. Any sign of 
price weakness usually results in larger foreign sales, and 
export is now probably the most active division of the 
market. Industrial sales, especially to automotive factories 
and radio cabinet makers, have declined following the break 
in the stock market. The millwork and flooring plants are 
not much in the market, and the movement to retail yards 
is rather light. Winter rains are already forcing shutdowns 
in the South, and decline in industrial demand has led some 
mills to curtail drastically, so it looks as if the mills would 
avoid any surplus accumulation that might weaken their 
market position. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 79 to 84 
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Lumber Selling, Home Building and Financing 








[Realizing that the question of financing home building is 
perhaps the most important problem before the lumber indus- 
try, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently asked the editor of 
the Realm of the Retailer department of this paper, who spends 
most of his time traveling and calling on retail lumber dealers 
in all parts of the country, to give readers the benefit of his 
observation along this line. Based on his many contacts with 
the retail lumber trade, the Realm editor has covered this sub- 
ject of financing in a series of three letters, in which he indi- 
cates not only the desirability but the necessity of organized 
financing by the lumber trade. The first of these letters is 
published herewith and the other two will appear m subse- 
quent issues.—EDITOR. | 


Epitork AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : ; 

Your question whether new developments in lumber retail- 
ing are making old sales methods less useful is easy to answer. 
Such developments are constantly appearing and are having a 
serious effect upon retail sales. 

Every merchant finds himself dealing with a new public; 
a public with buying ideas that a generation ago would have 
seemed queer and even dangerous. But these ideas spread so 
steadily that it seems certain they are here to stay. They must 
be taken into account. 

This change in lumber buying is made up of a good many 
factors. But it is becoming clear that ways of meeting it must 
center about the financing of customer purchases. Other fac- 
tors, such as creative salesmanship, improved household me- 
chanics, modern architecture and the like, depend upon a financ- 
ing plan that will fit the new habits and release additional buy- 
ing power by pointing savings toward home building. 


Are Others’ Sales Methods Better? 


A slackening of lumber sales is not ordinarily a cause for 
serious anxiety about the future of the industry. Sales move 
in cycles; and a period of decreased house building might mean 
nothing more than a temporary general depression or an equally 
temporary saturation of the residence market. But these deal- 
ers say that additional houses are needed and that repair and 
remodeling are being neglected ; while a larger and larger share 
of local income is spent for other things. Several well known 
retailers have said that in 1929, for the first time in their busi- 
ness experience, they have not sold a single new house bill. 

If this is a general situation, as it seems to be, there must 
be a reason. If a person gets along with an old-model house 
but uses his credit to buy a new-model car, there is the suspi- 
cion that the sales methods in the one field are more efficient 
than those in the other. 

Some changes have appeared in the ways of financing new 
houses ; but the one most generally used has come down from 
a former generation. The owner must save at least half the 
cost before he begins to build. He supplements this sum by 
a loan from a bank or other outside agency and secures it by 
a first mortgage. The loan provides for periodic interest pay- 
ments and for the payment of the principal at maturity. But 
no provision is made to encourage systematic saving to meet 
the principal. The whole plan is based upon the idea that cash 
sales are the normal ways of business, that credit is a special 
privilege and that methods of saving are of no immediate con- 
cern to the dealer. 

In an earlier day dealers felt they were granting a suffi- 
cient concession if they took a secured note for the unpaid 40 
or 50 percent. They had to sell the note; and the purchaser 
was not interested in a smaller margin of safety. If the bor- 
rower failed to pay the note when it came due, the failure was 
set down to business disaster or moral breakdown or some 
other accident over which the dealer had no control. It would 
have seemed fantastic to the dealer to suggest that most fail- 
ures of this kind could have been avoided by preliminary ar- 


rangements and by systematic payments suited to the special 
needs of the customer. 


Paying for Purchases Out of Income 

But such an idea can no longer be called fantastic. In these 
days when so many men work for wages, income is certain 
enough to permit a considerable amount of safe anticipation. 
It should be added that while purchases out of income may 
have had their beginnings among wage earners, the practice 
has spread to other classes. 

The important factor is the definite pointing of savings to- 
ward certain purchases. People can save for a radio or an 
electric refrigerator or a house when they actually have the 
article and are obligated by a definite contract ; while the same 
people would have difficulty saving money, even for the same 
articles, before the purchase and without a definite obligation. 
Many a man meets his life insurance premiums who would 
never save an equal amount without the regularly recurring 
dates of payment. Deferred payments in other lines have 
proved that they not only release buying power through di- 
rected savings but that they actually reduce credit hazards. 

Organized credits fit in with new ideas about the duties and 
functions of the merchant. Formerly a merchant took a more 
or less passive attitude toward his customers. They had to 
come to him and select the things from his stock which they 
could use to accomplish their purposes. Women bought cloth 
by the yard, selected patterns and hired dressmakers. Men 
bought automobiles without lamps, tops or windshields. No 
one needs to be told how this practice has changed. The mod- 
ern merchant now goes to his customers with goods ready to 
be used and specifically adapted to individual needs. The cus- 
tomer is refusing to struggle with technical matters outside 
the field of his own work. Credit is a technical matter, and its 
organization by those who know how adds much to the ease and 
certainty of making purchases. Few people attempt to design 
their own houses. They know the kind of house they want 
and the features they wish incorporated into it; but the design 
is left to an expert. The same things, with but little modifica- 
tion, can be said about credits needed in building the house. 


Savings Pointed to Definite Objects 


These things make it fairly clear why organized credits are 
shifting purchases from one line to another. Naturally the 
lines without this offering suffer decreased sales. Thousands 
of families are getting along with inferior and unsuitable 
houses, while at the same time they have the most modern of 
motor cars. Their savings have been pointed to definite ob- 
jects ; and-a modern house has not been among them. 

Organized credit is not charity. Neither is it a fountain to 
which the irresponsible have free access. The investigation be- 
fore sales are made on deferred payments is thorough and 
usually detects bad risks with more certainty than did the old 
methods. Quite as important is the fact that this investigation 
can save the honest but inexperienced person from undertak- 
ing a house beyond the range of his earning capacity. 

But such details can be considered after the basic facts have 
been studied. It would seem that for the lumber dealer the 
basic fact has to do with changed buying habits. He may or 
may not think this change is for the better; but none the less 
he is confronted with a serious situation. He sees customer 
savings pointed away from home building. 

Enough experience is available to indicate that the organ- 
ization of credits and of saving habits can be adapted success- 
fully to the lumber business. It is becoming steadily more cer- 
tain that the lumber dealer must choose between meeting this 
situation in a modern way, as merchants in other lines have 
met it, or of seeing an important part of his trade slip be- 
tween his fingers. | Yours very truly, 

REALM OF THE RETAILER. 
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Practical Points of Good Home Construction 
_Emphasized by Prominent Builder 


Emphasizing the importance of using only 
thoroughly dry lumber in the building of 
homes, and a number of other major factors in 
good construction, O. W. Rosenthal, promi- 
nent Chicago builder, on Tuesday of this week 
delivered a lecture on “Constructing the 
Home,” at Wieboldt Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, before a group of students, faculty 
members and others, including an editorial rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This lecture, which is one of a series on home 
building presented under the auspices of the 
Institute for Research in Land Economics and 
Public Utilities of Northwestern University, 
in co-operation with the Chicago Daily News, 
was broadcast by station WMAQ. 

The fitness of the speaker to deal authori- 
tatively with the subject of home construction 
in all its aspects is amply attested by the fact 
that he is president of the O. W. Rosenthal- 
Cornell Co., builders, and of the O. W. Rosen- 
thal Investment Co.; as well as being presi- 
dent of the Builders’ Association of Chicago 
and the Associated Building Contractors of 
Illinois; and vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Building Trades Employers. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Rosen- 
thal referred approvingly to the lumber stand- 
ardization and grade-marking movement, say- 
ing that “the lumber industry has, within it- 
self, set up minimum standards for the pro- 
tection of the public.” ‘ 

He referred also to the campaign for the 
modernization of old homes, as “a great civic 
and economic movement which should have the 
endorsement of all thinking persons interested 
in community development.” 

The speaker emphasized the importance, in 
home construction, of proper insulation, lath- 
ing, plastering and other points, his remarks 
on those factors being of special interest to 
retail lumber dealers, whose function it is not 
only to carry in stock the best materials for 
these uses but to see that the public is educated 
as to their proper application. 

Mr. Rosenthal at the outset of his address 
said that the “principles involved in construct- 
ing the home are exactly the same as those in- 
volved in the construction of any other. struc- 
ture, and it makes no difference whether it is 
the home of the person of moderate circum- 
stances, or the finest and most monumental 
structure possible. There is only one way to 
build, and that is with the proper regard for 
certain fundamental principles of construction.” 
He added, in this connection, that the public 
has been preyed upon by persons who either 
were not sufficiently grounded i:: the ethics of 
business or who did not understand the funda- 
mental principles of construction. 

After discussing some of the preliminaries 
of building, the work of the architect etc., Mr. 
Rosenthal stressed the importance of proper 
foundations, and then passed on to a consid- 
eration of some of the important factors in 
sound construction of homes, in this connec- 
tion saying, in part: 

Should Be No Skimping of Nails 

The use of nails is of utmost importance. 
The constructor who is sparing in the use of 
nails is not concerned with the cost of nails, 
it is the cost of the labor that drives those 
nails into place that he is economizing upon. 
Therefore, if a structure is not properly 
bolted, spiked and nailed into place, it will 
evidence itself not only in the life of the 
Structure, but in the cost of the up-keep. 

The soundness and size of timbers and 
joists should be carefully gone into.. The 
manner in which joists and studding are 
trussed or bridged is important, because in 
this skeleton structure you have the ground 
work for the entire structure, and if any por- 


tion of that is insufficient, it will become evi- 
dent in the finished product. 


Lumber Should Be Thoroughly Dry 


Lumber and timbers used in this type of 
construction should be thoroughly dry before 
being put into place. If this is not followed 
closely, the drying-out process after the 
structure is completed will be responsible for 
a shrinkage that will become evident after 
completion. 

If the columns, girders and joists are of 
sufficient size to span the distances contem- 
plated, if they are thoroughly dry, properly 
fitted and well nailed into place, you will set 
up a ground work oF -skeleton that will relieve 
you of much worry in years to come. 

Joists should be bridged, using a substan- 
tial crossbridging, well nailed top and bottom. 
The studding, in partitions, should also be 
trussed with bridging and well nailed into 
place. 

The under-flooring, whether laid diagonally 
or not, if made of matched lumber thoroughly 
nailed to the joists, acts as an additional stiff- 
ener to this ground work structure. Special 
attention should be paid to the doubling up of 
joists under bearing partitions. 

The framing of all openings should be care- 
fully watched. Trimmers and headers must 
not only be sufficient in size to take care of 
the loads that are to be imposed upon them, 
and the width of the openings which they 
span considered, but they must be well spiked 
into place. Particular attention should be 
paid to the bracing and tying of all corners. 
If these corners are sufficiently braced and 
well spiked, distortion becomes impossible. 


The Framing of the Roof 


The framing of the roof is something that 
few mechanics thoroughly understand. The 
tendency to cut rafters, jack rafters, hips and 
valleys short is not unusual. The clever 
mechanic who understands his work can lay 
out this roof construction on the ground, 
make every cut whether it be a mitre, a bevel 
or a check cut, also the notching for bearing 
on the plates which it rests upon, so accu- 
rately that when these materials are hoisted 
into place they will fit perfectly. Then the 
spiking and sheathing of the roof becomes a 
simple matter. 

I am stressing this particular skeleton or 
ground work structure because I realize how 
tremendously important it is. I know that 
no matter how fine the work is that may be 
placed upon it, if this ground work is not 
properly executed and of proper materials of 
sufficient size and dryness, it spells nothing 
but everlasting trouble. 

It is immaterial whether the exterior walls 
of the building are to be of masonry, wood, 
or plaster. These fundamental principles of 
skeleton construction must be observed. 
Exterior walls of studding have been placed 
upon wall plates which have not been prop- 
erly anchored into the foundation walls. This 
is inexcusable. The weight of the structure 
should not be relied upon to tie that structure 
to the foundation. 


Use of Insulation is Recommended 


Much has been said and written with re- 
gard to insulation and I would by all means 
suggest that frame buildings particularly, 
whether plastered, veneered or otherwise 
treated on the outside, should be insulated. 
This is also a good practice in masonry struc- 
tures. 

It is a simple matter to determine the in- 
sulation value as well as the damp-resisting 
value of the various insulants which are on 
the market. 

I am also a believer in the waterproofing 
of walls below grade. I believe we all realize 
the value of a perfectly dry basement. 

A structure put together in a manner that 
I have suggested will do much to prevent the 
creaking of floors and regardless whether the 
floors are to be carpeted or not, I would sug- 
gest the use of a deadening felt between the 


finished and under-flooring. This does not 
involve a large expenditure and it not only 
assists in deadening sound but it also helps 
to preserve the decorations. 

The insulation of ceilings and particularly 
the attic ceiling and the roof is tremendously 
important in holding down the heating bill. 
The loss of heat through improperly insulated 
ceilings and roof is not only expensive, but 
it defeats the accurate control of temperature 
within the home. This same insulation will 
be responsible for exclusion of external heat 
during the hot days of the summer and will 
add much to the comfort in those trying pe- 
riods. 

Stairways are always manufactured in the 
mill, but regardless of this fact, if they are 
not manufactured of kiln dry lumber, are not 
properly glued and wedged and nailed into 
place, they will very quickly show their lack 
of substantial construction and the creaking 
of the stairs will become immediately evident. 


The Lath and Plaster Factors 


The interior walls of a house represent 80 
percent of the exposed surfaces. This alone 
should emphasize the necessity for quality 
plastering. Plaster is one of the oldest and 
most used materials and yet only those who 
thoroughly understand its true value refuse 
to permit economy in this item. 

There are several fundamental and needed 
requirements if one is to obtain good plaster- 
ing and this means much to the stability of 
the house itself. Assuming that the ground 
work upon which the plastering is to be 
placed is sufficient in every particular, much 
thought must be given to the base upon which 
the plaster is to be placed. 

There are various kinds of lath that are 
used for this purpose. There are various 
sheet lathings, plaster boards composed of 
gypsum, etc.; there are other lathings made 
of fibrous and vegetable materials; all of 
which have been used to a very great extent 
and their value determined. These various 
materials have certain insulation and sound- 
proofing value, as well as forming a ground 
work for the plaster. 

Practically the oldest and most used in 
small structures is wood lath. If this is not 
a high grade material, of proper and even 
thickness and width, well nailed into place, 
using not less than a three-penny nail, the 
individual lath separated from each other a 
full quarter-inch to provide a proper key for 
the plaster, the job will not stand up. The 
continuity of such lath must be broken, pos- 
sibly every sixth lath, so that the joinings 
will not be evident in the finished plaster. 

The various sheet lathings should be closely 
and carefully nailed. A type of lathing base 
which is coming into greater use in small 
houses is metal or wire lath, which if prop- 
perly plastered results in a practically in- 
combustible partition. No metal lath should 
be used that weighs less than 3.4 pounds to 
the square yard and such lath should be 
lapped at all joinings with at least a 1-inch 
lap and should be stapled every 6 inches to 
each bearing. 

If a wood lath is used, then a %-inch ground 
should be used. This ground not only de- 
termines the final thickness of the plaster, 
the trueness of the surface, but also provides 
the nailing base to which the interior trim is 
attached. By interior trim, I’mean the base- 
board, picture mold, window and door casings 
ete. 

If metal lath is used, a %-inch ground will 
make possible a first class and substantial 
job of plastering. 

Much has been said about a two-coat or 
three-coat job of plastering. There is no such 
thing as a two-coat job of plastering. Two 
coats of plastering are little better than 


nothing and can not possibly stand up. 
Plastering should be applied in three coats; 

a scratch coat which should be permitted to 

set; then a browning coat and then the final 


(Continued on Page 43 ) 
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The Menominee Lumber Yard at Menominee, Mich., as it looks today after extensive remodeling. 


The Production of Flooring and Small Dimension 


Efforts for Closer Utilization and the Development of New Values—A Remodeled 
Yard—A Great Company and Its Advertising 


Passing through Hermansville, Mich., this department called at 
the office of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. This long estab- 
lished and widely known corporation manufactures the famous 
IXL flooring. 

Manufacturers of northern lumber, both hardwood and soft, have 
made and are making efforts to get the qualities of these woods 
known. The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Rotary Birch Club are doing some highly attractive 
and effective advertising. Some of the companies, of which the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. is a leader, are making investiga- 
tions and experiments in drying, manufacturing and staining these 
woods to make them more useful, attractive and satisfactory in use. 


A New Flooring Idea 
G. Harold Earle, president of the company, described some of the 


newer developments in which his corporation is especially inter- 
- ested. This company is now mar- 


tirely new principle. They make use of chemicals that instead of 
being merely a solution, like the old stains, have a real chemical 
unity. The new stain can’t be strained or filtered. When it pene- 
trates it all goes in. There are certain chemicals already in the 
wood as part of its structure. The color is the result of a combina- 
tion of these native chemicals and the stain that is applied. A re- 
action is set up within the wood cells, and the color is created right 
in the wood itself. 


Chemistry in the Lumber Business 


The process is a delicate operation in organic chemistry. The 
color of the so-called stain before it is applied may be and usually is 
quite different from the resulting color of the wood. So that the 
production of certain shades is a matter of experiment. By know- 
ing the exact constituents of the stain before applied and noting 
the resulting color, the chemists can always reproduce this color. 

However, if someone submits a 





keting a new type of mastic 
flooring. The lumber world has 
become familiar with the mastic 
flooring put out in the form of 
square blocks, held together by 
a metal brace inserted in the 
back. This company’s new mas- 
tic is not in block form. It is in 
short lengths, the length being 
an exact multiple of the width. 
It is possible in laying this 
flooring to get a variety of pat- 
terns. 

This company’s methods of 
drying, as we understand them, 
are a combination of air- and kiln-drying. Maple seems to have its 
own drying characteristics; and by use of this combined method it 
is possible to produce the so-called fullback flooring. That is, it isn’t 
necessary either to hollow the back or to score it with thin saw 
kerfs. The mastic principle of holding seems to depend somewhat 
upon vacuum power as well as upon direct holding of the mastic; 
and the fullback principle aids both of these processes. These short 
lengths are shipped in bundles or bales, and the company is now 
developing a moisture-proof package. 

But the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. is perhaps even better 
known for the color effects in maple which it has worked out in 
connection with the Marietta Paint & Color Co. Mr. Earle described 
some of the difficulties that had to be overcome in staining maple. 
The usual wood stains consist of a carrier, such as oil or spirit, and 
pigment coloring. With open-grain wood the carrier takes the 
pigment into the pores of the wood. But maple is so hard and 
dense that it serves as a filter; so that the carrier enters, but the 
pigment remain on the outside. Chemists finally developed an en- 





How the Menominee Lumber Yard looked before it was remodeled 


color that has not yet been pro- 
duced and asks that it be dupli- 
cated, the chemists may have to 
make endless experiments to 
hit upon the right combination. 
Once found, it can always be 
produced. 

“The more delicate shades,” 
Mr. Earle said, “are not recom- 
mended for floors that receive 
hard wear or that can not for 
some reason receive scrupulous 
care. The pentetration is about 
one sixty-fourth of an inch; and 
if this is worn through the colot 
is gone. My brother tried a floor of this kind; but he has four boys 
who are like most boys. They drag their toys around and do the 
other things that boys do. The floor has not been completely satis- 
factory. But in places where wear is not excessive, they serve 
splendidly. But perhaps more delicate colors come more fully into 
their own in furniture. They have a depth and warmth, and they 
bring out and accentuate the texture of the wood. The great variety 
of shades makes possible a range of effects.” 

Mr. Earle, it might be mentioned in passing, wears a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, earned at the University of Chicago from which he was 
graduated in 1911. He belongs to the second generation in the 
administration of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 

This department met W. B. Earle, director of publicity, at the 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in Milwaukee last spring. There he was one of the lead- 
ing champions for continued educational publicity. He tells us that 
at the present the current labor conditions make it difficult for the 
company to expand its program rapidly enough to keep up with 
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current demand. Some of the new factors, such as plank maple 
flooring in the effect of random widths, have to wait over. The 
process has been perfected and the equipment installed. Many “in- 
quiries come in. But it takes the entire force going to keep up 
with orders for standard stock. 


The Small-Dimension Idea 


While dealing with manufacturers the Realm may as well men- 
tion a brief call the department made at the office of George N. 
Harder, general manager of the I. Stephenson Co., Trustees, at 
Wells, Mich. This is a manufacturing country; and while the 
Realm is a distinctly retailing department, we make no apologies 
for mentioning manufacturing and production news from time to 
time. The different elements of the big industry have much in com- 
mon; and we could think of few things more beneficial than for 
retailers and manufacturers to exchange visits and views freely. A 
mutual understanding of objectives and troubles would make for 
tolerance and codperation. 

This company was built by one of the colorful personalities of 
lumber history; the late Senator Stephenson. Some years ago the 
Realm had the privilege of visiting for an hour with Senator Ste- 
phenson. He was at that time, we believe, past eighty-five. He was 
tall, spare, active and mentally vigorous. He spent much of the 
hour recalling his experiences as a young man in the lumber coun- 
ties of Main and in the Lake pineries. He entered the first white 
pine lands to be entered with the Government on the Menominee 
River, and I believe his company brought down the last raft of logs 
to be floated on that river. 

Mr. Harder tells this department that the company is cutting a 
considerable amount of small dimension. In his opinion northern 
manufacturers have for the most part been too slow in entering this 
field. His own work in this field is mostly if not entirely in pro- 
ducing small dimension for a great automobile concern. Many 
motor companies, so he says, gave up the effort to induce northern 
manufacturers to make these special cuttings and have established 
their own dimension plants in other parts of the country. Cutting 
these specials increases the consumption and the close utilization of 
northern woods and so aids in maintaining the markets and the 
efficiency of the industry. It has some beneficial results, at least 
indirectly, for the retail industry. Close utilization means that a 
given log produces more marketable material and thus spreads 
manufacturing costs more widely. 

This company also operates a local retail department. 


Retailing in an Old Sawmill Town 


Escanaba, Mich., of which Wells is a suburb, is an ore shipping 
point as well as a lumber-producing point of long history. There 
are at present two retail yards there. We met Joseph Freschette, 
treasurer and general manager of the Phoenix Lumber & Supply 
Co.; a corporation that operates four yards and that has its head- 
quarters at Iron River. Mr. Freschette, like most other retailers in 
this country, seemed much interested in insulation. It is becom- 
ing easier and easier to sell and will soon become standard in all 
new houses. At present it is having a large and continuing vogue 
in repairs and remodeling; the lining of attics and the like. It is 
becoming increasingly popular on farms for the lining of barns and 
chicken houses. 

G. R. Stegath, of the company that bears his name, also men- 
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Like the office, this salesroom is floored with bird’s-eye maple, finished 
in the popular new stains. Displays in the sales room are changed fre- 
quently but consist usually of various examples of millwork 











This modern and inviting office was the result of remodeling work done 

when the Menominee Lumber Yard was taken over by the Fuller-Good- 

man Co. It is floored in bird’s-eye maple. Note the flowers just outside 
the window 


tioned insulation. Hiis office is finished inside with a popular insu- 
lation board, applied right over the plaster. As people have more 
experience with insulation and tell their neighbors about it the 
idea gains in popularity. He says the board makes a marked dif- 
ference in heating the office in cold weather and keeping it cool in 
warm weather. 

Escanaba has built few new houses this year, but it has done an 
extensive amount of repairing and remodeling. 


Shingled Walls for a Retail Yard 


In Menominee, Mich., the Fuller-Goodman Co. operates a yard 
under the name of the Menominee Lumber Yard. J. E. Compton is 
the manager in charge. This yard was purchased from the Thomp- 
son-Wells Lumber Co. and has been extensively remodeled. The 
accompanying pictures will indicate, by means of “before and after” 
views, what can be accomplished by the use of shingles. 

While the changes were being made, Mr. Compton added a dis- 
play room. Like the office, it is floored with bird’s-eye maple, fin- 
ished with the popular new stains. At the time of our visit Mr. 
Compton had had the big flower boxes brought inside. In summer 
they decorate the show windows of the display room and the office. 
Displays are changed frequently but consist ustially of various ex- 
amples of millwork. The walls are laid off in panels and demon- 
strate various outside and inside plaster finishes and the like. 

The Fuller-Goodman Co. operate 33 yards, located in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. On the tenth of last August the company was 
saddened by the death of its popular and distinguished president, 
Frank A. Fuller. Mr. Fuller was a comparatively young man. He, 
with C. A. Goodman and R. B. Goodman, started the company in 
1916. Its success has been notable. His passing is a loss, not only 
to his associates but also to the retail industry of the northern 
middle West. 


A Line-Yard Publication 


For publicity and advertising purposes the Fuller-Goodman Co. 
publishes the “F G Builder,” a monthly magazine of considerable 
scope that is mailed from Oshkosh, where the general offices are lo- , 
cated, to its customer and prospect list. For its special advertising 
needs the company considers this its best possibility. The copy for 
all 33 yards is thus prepared at one place and is seen through the 
press at one time. It goes to a live list with no waste circulation. 
It is varied and interesting enough to command attention on its own 
merit, and it carries large amounts of informative matter. We note 
in the copy before us, which is a magazine of 32 pages, articles on 
caring for and firing furnaces, on caring for rabbits, and it may 
be said in passing that rabbit raising is quite an industry up here, 
on remodeling, on proper preparation of vegetables, on caring for 
milking machines and so on. There are half a dozen pages of local 
news from the F. G. yards, a classified advertising section operated 
free of charge for readers and of course extensive advertising of 
building materials and service. It is spiced with quantities of 
humor and is throughout a very entertaining and informative book. 
Preparing it must be quite a task; but we have no doubt it is read 
thoroughly by the people the company wishes to reach. 

At the big plant of the Bresnahan Lumber & Fuel Co. we were 
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not lucky enough to find anyone around; probably the one hour in 
a month when that happened. The J. W. Wells Lumber Co. also 
operates a retail department in Menominee, where it sells only 
lumber and no collateral lines. 

Across the Menominee River is the city of Marinette, where the 
Fuller-Goodman Co. has another yard; in fact the only retail yard 
in the city if one makes an exception of the retail department oper- 
ated by the Sawyer-Goodman Co. at its big plant in the south part 
of the city. 

This Fuller-Goodman yard is in charge of J. S. Murwin. Some 
big down-town jobs were in progress or just finished, and Mr. Mur- 
win tells us he furnished the materials for all or most of them. In 
both these “twin cities,” separated only by the Menominee River, 
famous in lumber history, we were told that it just happened that 
few houses were built this year; but a large amount of repair and 
remodeling has kept volume up. 

This yard is located on ground formerly owned by the late Sena- 
tor Stephenson, one of the great figures in the history of Marinette 
and the north woods. In fact the lumber office is a monument to 
remodeling art. It started its career as Stephenson’s harness room. 
It was covered with stucco, and this siding job proved to be rather 





better in lasting qualities than the average stucco job in the North. 
But it is beginning to give way, and Mr. Murwin said the plan 
is under consideration of doing still another remodeling operation 
on the building. The sides will be covered with shingles, and prob. 
ably the interior will be arranged to allow for a display and sales 
room. The yard is so situated that much traffic passes the office, 
which makes possible the effective use of lighted display windows, 

It seems probable that many retailers do not realize the value 
of such displays, else surely more would employ them; especially in 
those places where much traffic passes the yard. Walk or drive 
past the average lumber yard at night, and it is just another blank 
place in the street. It seems to turn a cold shoulder; to push the 
traveler away. Put a brightly lighted window in the front, with a 
display that makes use of color and tells its building story at a 
glance, and the whole effect is instantly changed. The place is 
awake and friendly and inviting. It calls a cheerful “Hello” to the 
passer by. The cumulative effect of this is considerable; for it es- 
tablishes the name of the yard in the mind of the person who looks, 
and it creates a friendly atmosphere. These things have much to 
do with getting a prospect into the yard, and that is the purpose 
of advertising. 


Lumbermen’s Float Wins First Prize 


Dayton, Outo, Nov. 4.—Lumbermen walked 
away with the honors, the glory and the first 
prize, for having the best float in the great 
parade which was a feature of Light’s Golden 
Jubilee in this city. About 75,000 spectators 
along the line of march viewed the floats as 
they passed, and got an eyeful of what lum- 
bermen can do when they really set out to ac- 
complish something, in this case triumphing 
over all of the many important in- 


days, occupied the center, around which was 
grouped’ the impersonators of the honored 
guests of the occasion. A flood of softened 


lights lent color to the scene. Light and Dark- 
ness, two dancing nymphs, with four maids in 
attendance, provided entertainment for the din- 
ner party. 

The float, which was drawn by four horses 
bedecked with plumes and ornamented harness, 


was preceded by four Boy Scout buglers, her- 
alding the coming of the float with its group 
of great scientists enjoying the hospitality of 
Pop Dayton. The float was driven by Uncle 
Sam. First at the right of the host was 
Thomas Edison; next Robert Fulton, inventor 
of the steamboat; then Charles F. Kettering, 
of Dayton, whose inventive genius produced 
the automobile starter. At the right of the 

hostess was Marconi, with the 





dustrial and mercantile concerns 





that had floats in the parade. 

The lumbermen’s float, which 
represented “Pop Dayton’s Dinner 
Party,” was the result of the ef- 
forts of a committee of three lum- 
bermen, with S. S. King, presi- 
dent Dayton Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., as chairman, assisted 
by Ray Hull, of the West Side 
Lumber Co., and Wilbur Jenks, of 
the Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co. 

The idea, the artistic design and 
the make-up are attributable to 
the art department of the Dayton 
public schools. 

The central idea of the float is 
that of Pop Dayton giving a birth- 
day dinner party in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of. the inven- 
tion by Edison of the incandescent 
electric light. A beautifully ap- 
pointed table, with a huge birth- 








production of the radio to his 
credit; then came Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone. Completing the group was 
another of Dayton’s honored sons, 
Orville Wright, whose invention 
of the aeroplane is bringing the 
world still closer together. Alter- 
nating with these distinguished 
guests were six of Dayton’s art 
teachers from the public schools. 

The character of “Pop Dayton” 
goes back to the city’s first settler, 
Jonathan Dayton. From the early 
days this fictitious character has 
been a sort of civic symbol. This 
part was taken by a lumberman, 
J. E. Jackson, of the West Coast 
Products Co., who is seen stand- 
ing on the float in the rear. 

It was felt by all beholders that 
the lumbermen, besides: participat- 




















day cake in the center, lighted 
with five incandescent lamps, each 
representing a decade of bygone 


——__ 


This chart shows the floor plan of the float; the dinner table, with 
birthday cake in center, and the seating arrangement of the guests 


ing in this big civic event in a 
fitting way, had performed an ex- 
cellent service in placing before 
the people of Dayton an example 
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Lumbermen’s float which won first prize in Light’s Golden Jubilee parade at Dayton, Ohio. The large sign on the float reads: 
Dayton’s Dinner Party—Sponsored by His Lumbermen” 
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of the excellent work being done by the art 
departments of the public schools, of which 
Miss Susan I. Odlin is director. 

“The winning of the first prize by the lum- 
ber dealers is most gratifying,” said Mr. King 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; “and it also 
demonstrates that the money that has been 
spent, and will be spent, for the art depart- 
ments of our schools is not going amiss. Nat- 
urally, we feel very much elated that we won 


first place over such worthy contenders as the 
National Cash Register Co., who also were 
celebrating their golden anniversary and pre- 
sented a beautiful float, as well as numerous 
other outstanding entries.” 

Among the lumbermen’s other competitors 
for parade honors were the General Motors 
Corporation, with a float representing Frigid- 
aire; another representing Lovejoy shock ab- 
sorbers, produced in Dayton by the Delco 


Products Corporation. The Chrysler automo- 
bile was represented by a very striking float, 
the newest model car being mounted on an old 
canal boat drawn by two mules in the typical 
way of old-time canal travel. The Dayton 
Power & Light Co. was responsible for the 
entire lighting set-up of the ornamental fea- 
tures of the parade, and it also had a very 
striking float in line, representing the world 
being lighted by Edison. 











Retailers’ Idea Exchange 

















Offers Pertinent Suggestions 


To keep a retail lumber business running 
smoothly and successfully, and, above all, mak- 
ing money for its owners, certain things are 
essential. Most dealers will agree that those 
named by John C. Light, of the Norman-Light 
Lumber Co., Miami, Ariz., are among the most 
important. Mr. Light sent in these suggestions 
in response to a request from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to “tell us the best plan you have 
found for getting business and creating good 
will”: 

The Most Important Plan Is 

1. Your Organization: The boss and every 
employee should know his or her job, and be 
on their toes ready to do it. Whatever thing 
is to be done, do it right now, cheerfully and 
with a smile. 

2. Know Your Job: Be able to answer any- 
thing in connection with or pertaining to your 
business right off the bat. If you don’t know, 
take the customer to the boss and have him 
tell him. 


3. Service: Some folks don’t like that word 
and say it is much over-worked, but your cus- 
tomer likes it, and although he may seem un- 
reasonable sometimes, do your darndest to 
please him. There is nothing like filling the 
order as he gave it to you and delivering it 
promptly, piling it up nice and straight, right 
where he asked you to put it. 

4. Smart Guy: Do not get the impression 
that you know more about the customer’s wants 
than he knows himself. Give him what he 
wants. If he wants your advice he will ask 
it. The articles in recent issues of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, entitled “Does the College 
Man Fit in the Retail Lumber Yard?” tell the 
story. You must know your job, it matters 
not how many diplomas you hold. 

5. Ask a Reasonable Profit: And stand by 
it. You are entitled to it and you can not suc- 
ceed if you do not get it. 

6. Advertise: Keep your good name before 
the public and advertise your commodities. 


Believes in Community Work 


While no one should engage in public service 
of any sort from the sole incentive of direct 
pecuniary or business gain, it is the almost 
universal testimony of business men who gen- 
erously give of their time and thought for the 


> 


benefit of worthy community enterprises, trade” 


association work, etc., that the acquaintdnces 
made and the contacts resulting from such 
activities have constituted valuable business 
assets. Such benefits are regarded by these 
men as by-products, or extra dividends over 
and above. the satisfaction which they find in 
doing something worth while outside the circle 
of their own individual businesses. 

An outstanding example of a busy retailer 
who nevertheless devotés a great deal of time 
to community service ef one kind or another 
is that of H. A. Lake, president Garden Grove 
Lumber & Cement Co., Garden Grove, Calif., 
and also president of the California, Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Lake is active 


in this local Chamber of Commerce, and in 
religious and welfare work, including the Y. M. 
C. A. and the organized effort to control tuber- 
culosis; and in organizations of lumber deal- 
ers, of course including the State association 
of which he is the head. 

“While these various activities require a 
great deal of time,” said Mr. Lake to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “I have found that 
they make friends and bring business.” Mr. 
Lake added that he had found this especially 
true as regards farm bureau work among the 
ranchers, in which he is especially interested. 


ADS THAT “GET ACROSS” 


“Saying Things That People Will Read” 
Is Yard Manager’s Aim 


A retail lumber dealer’s purpose in adver- 
tising in his home town newspaper is—or 
at least ought to be—to sell goods; not 
merely to “keep his name before the public” 
by a standing card, infrequently changed, 
and probably inserted in the first place as 
a sop to the editor, or because the dealer 
has a vague idea that he ought to “support” 
the paper. 

Advertising is selling, just as much as are 
the arguments advanced by a flesh-and-blood 
salesman face to face with his customer, the 
chief difference being that in advertising 
the message must be “put across” by cold 
type, whereas the salesman can bring to 
bear all the persuasive powers that he pos- 
sesses. 

So much retail advertising is prepared ob- 





More About Paint 


While studying a mail order catalog last evening, 
we came across several pages of paint advertising. 
We noticed a barn paint, 5 gallons of which weighed 
60 Ibs., sold at $1.32 per gallon and guaranteed to 
cover 500 square feet, | coat. 


We weighed a 5 gallon can of our Paste Barn Red 
and found that it weighed 78 lb. Prepared for use 
it costs our customers $1.40 per gallon. We are 
convinced that the extra 18 pounds of paint in 5 
gallons of our Barn Red will not have to work 
very hard to earn the extra 40 cents that it costs. 


se 


We are unable to keep: hammering our customers 
daily and hourly as our Fadio and mail order com- 
petitors do. We have sold no small amount of paint 
this year and have not lost a sale to a customer who 
gives us a chance to compare quality and price. 

The words “White Lead” cover a multitude of 
sins. White lead can be bought as low as 3 cents 
a pound while PURE white lead costs 15 cents per 
pound. Silicate in a paint formula sounds good 
enough to eat, and in plain English means “ground 
sand.” 

Moral: The old adage still holds good: ‘‘Don’t try 
to get something for nothing.” 


Stella Lumber & Coal Co. 


T F McGrath, local manager 








ol 





viously without expectation of its selling 
anything, or of accomplishing anything else 
further than to let the public know that the 
advertiser is in business, that it was a pleas- 
ure recently to run across some advertising 





me 
| Coming Soon 


A car of that hard shiny clean burning, large 
lump coal from Mt. Harris, Colorado. Phone us 
your order so we can advise you upon its arrival. 


Frank Masonbrink called at the yard yesterday 
and placed his order for material for a barn to be 
located on the farm west of town. This gives Frank 
1,800 square feet of shed room, storage for 30 tons 
of hay for less money than he could buy a Ford 
Sedan. It will produce a profit for years to come 
and Oh! what could happen to a Ford in two years. 


Just unloaded a car of Cypress Fencing, the best 
quality that we have had for a long time, and now 
is the best time of year to get those lot fences 
ready for winter. 


Floyd James is building a modern poultry house, 
20x40 and up-to-date. This means that Mrs. James 
will have plenty of early fries next year. 


Stella Lumber & Coal Co. 


T. F. McGrath, local manager 
he . = 











by a lumber retailer that gets down to where 
the customer lives, and talks to him in his 
own language, about things that interest him. 

There are reproduced herewith, reduced 
about one-half in size, two advertisements 
prepared and inserted in his local newspaper 
by T. F. McGrath, local manager at Stella, 
Neb., of the Stella Lumber & Coal Co., one 
of the units of the Sullivan Lumber Co. 
chain, having headquarters at Tecumseh, 
Neb. Mr. McGrath, by the way, did not 
send in these ads. He is too modest a man 
to “toot his own horn”; in fact, when he 
took charge of the yard at Stella he was 
a little worried about the advertising angle 
of the work, telling the “big bosses” that 
he felt sure that he would not be able to 
write any ads that would be read, as he 
had never had any experience in writing 
advertisements, and not a whole lot, at that 
time, in the lumber business. This goes 
to show that sometimes a. man without spe- 
ical training in advertising may turn out 
better copy than the so called expert, pro- 
vided he has “selling sense” and a fair 
knowledge of human nature. 

The funny angle is that this diffident and 
inexperienced “ad” writer’s productions have 
created interest and produced results to 
such extent that the company has adopted 
this type of copy as its style for newspaper 
advertising throughout the organization and 
follows it as closely as possible at each of 
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the four towns where yards are operated. 

As one familiar with Mr. McGrath’s adver- 
tising efforts says in a letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, “He doesn’t try to write an ad, 
but just sort of says things, and I think 
that is the test of a good advertisement— 
saying things that people will read.” 

This department considers that an excel- 
lent statement of what constitutes a good 
ad, and congratulates Mr. McGrath upon 
having at least approximated that ideal. 


Will Hold Farm Building School 


Lexincton, Ky., Nov. 4.—The College of 
Agriculture of the University of Kentucky 
and the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a farm building school at 
Princeton, Nov. 22-23. The purpose is to ac- 
quaint dealers, builders and farmers with new 
types of farm construction, especially dairy 
barns and poultry houses, and at the same time 
develop closer co-operation among farmers, 
dealers and builders. The meeting will be held 
at Princeton, but those attending will be taken 
to the experiment substation to inspect the 
beef cattle, dairy cattle and mule barns, poul- 
try houses and other buildings. 


Buys and Sub-divides Ranch 


Hart, Tex., Nov. 4.—The Panhandle Lum- 
ber Co. has recently purchased the 4-section 
Kendrick ranch near Hart and will cut it 
up and sell in small tracts. The lumber 
company has already started erecting im- 
provements on a number of tracts on the 
land, and it is understood that it will im- 
prove all tracts sold if desired by the pur- 
chasers. 

Modern houses, chicken houses and barns 
are being built on each tract offered for sale, 
and the land will be sold at $32.50 to $47.50 
an acre, 20 percent cash and the balance in 
10 equal annual payments. 

There are now 1,280 acres in cultivation 
on the ranch, with 500 acres planted to wheat. 
Additional land is being broken up, it being 
the plan of the company to break out 100 
acres of each quarter section. 


Paints Guide to Aviators 


FarMer City, Itt., Nov. 4—A huge sign 
reading “Farmer City,” in letters each measur- 
ing 18 by 12 feet, has been painted on the top 
of the lumber shed of the Alexander Lumber 
Co., this city, for the guidance of aviators. The 
entire sign occupies a space 18 feet high and 
279 feet long. Local Manager N. Black is 
quite proud of this big sign, and invites his 
friends to “fly over and take a look at it.” The 
sign was provided by joint action of the city 
of Farmer City and the Alexander Lumber 
Co., the latter contributing the space on the 
roof of its shed without charge. 


A Definition of Success 


It’s doing your job the best you can 
And being just to your fellow-man; 
It's making money, but holding friends, 
And staying true to your aims and ends; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 
And looking forward and thinking high. 
And dreaming a little and doing much; 
It’s keeping always in closest touch 
With what is finest in worth and deed; 
It’s beiug thorough, yet making speed; 
It’s daring blithely the field of chance 
While n:aking labor a brave romance; 
It’s going onward despite defeat 
And fighting staunchly, but keeping sweet; 
It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 
It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 
It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And drinking deeply of life and love; 
It’s struggling on with the will to win, 
But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 
It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth 
And making better this good old earth; 
It’s serving, striving through strain and stress, 
It’s doing your noblest—that’s Success! 


Preserving Charm of Old Home 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 4.—New houses 
for old has become a slogan for owners of 
old homes in Minneapolis as well as in other 
cities of the United States, and the word 
“new” does not mean the discarding of good 
comfortable dwellings that have been occu- 
pied for a generation or more, according to 
Harry G. Benton, secretary of the Minneapolis 
Real Estate Board. It may mean the resur- 
rection of the “old homestead” into a modern 
dwelling at moderate cost and much satisfac- 
tion, he says. 

The summary of the- building figures in 
Minneapolis for the third quarter of 1929 
shows that there were 985 permits issued for 
an estimated improvement value of $1,110,595 
as compared with an estimated value of $960,- 
920 for the corresponding quarter of 1928. 
These figures indicate that owners are modern- 
izing their homes, Mr. Benton points out. 

“It is true that a great many persons pre- 
fer a modern-style newly-built home,” he ad- 
mitted, “but on the other hand there is a large 
increase in the number of home owners and 
home buyers who have a bit of sentiment in 


interior they heard a hollow sound when tap- 
ping the walls near the old stove, and tearing 
out the wall they found a Dutch oven. 

By removing the wall and ceiling paper they 
discovered the room originally had a beamed 
ceiling, the beams hand-hewn with an adze, 
often imitated in modern art but never guc.- 
cessfully copied. The walls had pine panels 
and the original door made of heavy boards 
set at. different angles was found buried in 
the woodshed debris. It still was fitted with 
the original hand-wrought iron hinges and 
latch. Tearing away the front porch typica) 
of 40 or 50 years ago, they found beneath it 
the original water-washed stepping stones. 

Here is an example of the joy of resurrect- 
ing an old home. Of course we have nothing 
to compare with this in Minneapolis, but we 
have many attractive homes, mansions dating 
from the early history of the city, that might 
be restored and made as comfortable and con- 
venient as a home built at the present time, 


Line-Yard Company Adds to Chain 


Sirver City, N. M., Nov. 4.—The Crescent 
Lumber Co., of this city, has been sold to the 
Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. and will be 
added to that concern’s chain of yards under 
the direct supervision of J. C. Galbraith, of 





This Week’s 


Timely Tip 




















Parked For the Winter—And What a Shame! 


Not all of the country’s depreciated investments are listed on the stock exchanges. 

Here’s one that can be found on.far too many of the farms of America. Isn’t it too 

bad that so many farmers treat their expensive machines like poor relations? 

they think that a shed to shelter these machines would cost a lot more than it really 

would. Maybe their lumber dealers have never shown them that a good shed can 

be built at very moderate outlay, and that it would soon pay for itself in depreciation 
saved. It’s not too late to go after shed business. 


Perhaps 








their make-up and still like to dwell in an- 
tiquity, as it were, when they may do so com- 
fortably. . ; 

Many architects are experts in making over 
old homes so that they become comfortable 
and convenient and yet don’t lose the charm 
of ancestry. Home means much to the aver- 
age American, and he seldom hankers for an 
annual or bi-annual change. 

While attending the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards re- 
cently, Mr. Benton continued, I visited rela- 
tives who had just purchased a house in the 
Berkshire hills. This home was “modernized” 
some 40 years ago. Originally it was a 
colonial farm house. 

The present owners began to investigate the 
possibilities for making improvements. They 
discovered the house had been built more than 
200 years before. On each side of the front 
entrance stood two immense trees, known to 
be at least 240 years old. In examining the 


El Paso, Tex. This yard was owned for years 
by the J. B. Herndon interests in Albuquerque, 
and about seven years ago was sold to the man- 
ager, C. H. Hesser. It is understood that Mr. 
Hesser will continue as manager under the 
Foxworth-Galbraith ownership. 


Veteran Lumber Retailer Retires 


Norwicu, Conn., Nov. 5.—Charles E. Lamb, 
yard manager for H. F. & A. J. Dawley, and 
for thirty-five years associated with the firm, 
has taken over the business, which was estab- 
lished by Herbert F. Dawley forty years ago. 

Nearly seventy-eight years of age, Mr. Daw- 
ley is retiring to enjoy some well-earned leisure 
at his home on Laurel Hill road. 

Mr. Lamb plans to continue the lumber yard 
and offices on Laurel Hill and the lumber mill 
at Fort Point on the Thames river. 

The business was first established at Fort 
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Point, where Herbert F. Dawley bought the 
holdings of a stock company that had built a 
wharf and laid out building lots many years 
before when it was thought the city would 
grow in that section. Taking in his brother, 
the late Arthur J. Dawley, as partner, Mr. 
Dawley acquired the Laurel Hill site near the 
railroad yard and developed the business into 
one of the largest of its kind in this séction of 
the State. He has been a prominent members 
of the Lumber Dealers Association of Con- 
necticut for many years. 
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WHEN DEALERS “TALK SHOP” 


Good Ideas Come to the Surface—Here 
Are Some of Them 


Evidently the retail lumber business is om its 
way to better things, if the eagerness to learn 
and the determination to apply the newest and 
best methods of merchandising, financing etc. 
manifested by the large groups of progressive 
retailers from all over the country which have 
recently been assembled in Chicago may be 
taken as a criterion. 

* * * 

Speaking at an “experience meeting” of re- 
tail lumber dealers during the recent “Get- 
Together” of the Associated Leaders of Lum- 
ber and Fuel Dealers, in Chicago, E. D. Luhr- 
ing, of the Luhring Lumber Co., Evansville, 
Ind., told of a change of policy on the part of 
his company with regard to its relations with 
contractors. 

“The contractors stood in the way of our 
securing a fair profit,” said he, “so we decided 
that we would go direct to the consumer. 

“Our contractors at first rebelled against this 
procedure, but they soon found that it was to 
their interest to be hooked up with a sales or- 
ganization that was equipped to go to the pros- 
pects and sell them.” 

Mr. Luhring said that the merchandising aids 
maintained by his company, such as archi- 
tectural service department, display and sales 
rooms, extensive out-of-door and other adver- 
tising, had helped in putting the new policy 
into effect. He added that it was his un- 
deviating policy to handle standard quality 
lines, which build up a feeling of confidence on 
the part of the consuming public, and estab- 
lish a reputation that makes it easier to go 
out and get business direct. 

* * * 


“The old idea that a lumber dealer can sit 
in his office and wait for business to come to 
him is past,” said William A. Rahn, of the 
Elgin Lumber Co., Elgin, Ill., at the same 
meeting. He added that the only salvation of 
the retailer under present conditions is to go 
out and get the business, and not sit in the 
office figuring on competitive bills that are 
brought in to them. 

“Competitors can scrap their heads off if 
they want to,” said he, “I am going out for 
non-competitive business, selling complete homes, 
garages etc., on a time-payment financing plan.” 
He referred also to the encroachments of the 
mail order houses in his territory, saying that 
during the last four years a single mail order 
house had sold in Elgin and adjacent territory 
214 houses valued at $4,000 each—a total of 
$856,000 lost to the local retailers. 

* * * 


Mr. Rahn helped form the contractors of his 
city into an effective home modernizing bureau, 
which is going after business in that line. He 
said that he had, himself, bought and remodeled 
an old home with extremely satisfactory re- 
sults. He paid $8,000 for the old house and ex- 
pended $6,000 in modernizing it, making a total 
of $14,000 for the property as it now stands, 
for which he has been offered $18,000, a clear 
margin of $4,000, which well illustrates the in- 
creased value imparted by modernizing, over 
and above the cost of the improvements. 

* * * 


Another .retailer who spoke interestingly of 


his modernizing experiences was E. P. Young, 
of the Charles A. Pike Lumber & Building 


Material Co., Bloomington, IIl., who said that 
the majority of his company’s modernizing 
sales had been made without competition, and 
that they had been able to work with their con- 
tractors very nicely. He added that the com- 
pany’s advertising along the line of moderniz- 
ing had brought in customers that they had 
never considered or even dreamed of being 
possible prospects. He said also that a very 
gratifying development from their advertising 
was that although the ads mentioned financing 
service as an inducement for going ahead with 
modernizing jobs, the majority of the jobs re- 
sulting, therefrom had proved to be for cash. 
* * * 


One of the important subjects discussed at 
the gathering of retailers above referred to 
was that of how to conduct a roof application 
department at a profit. This discussion was led 
by H. M. Corwin, of the Corwin Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Mich., which concern operates a roof- 
ing business, for which purpose it organized a 
separate concern called the Jackson Roofing Co., 
through which a very considerable roofing 


business has been built up. This business, 
however, is confined entirely to application of 
new roofs, the roofing concern doing no re- 
roofing or repairs, in fact the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN reporter received the impression that 
the class of trade sought is largely that of 
applying asphalt built-up roofs for large build- 
ings, such as factories, schools etc., rather than 
residential work, although that impression may 
not be entirely correct. 

Mr. Corwin explained that these operations 
necessarily have led into another line of busi- 
ness, that of installing sheet metal work, which 
thus far has been let out on contract, but 
organization of another separate concern to 
handle the metal work is under consideration, 
if not definitely planned. 

A benefit that accrues to the parent company 
is that, because of the material bought by the 
subsidiary concern (the Jackson Roofing Co.), 
the lumber concern also gets the maximum 
discounts on its roofing purchases, all purchases 
for the affiliated companies being figured as 
belonging to one account. 


Practical Points of Good Home Construc- 
tion Emphasized by Prominent Builder 


(Continued from Page 37) 

finish coat. It is a practice among some 
persons who have not a proper regard for 
their work to do what is called a “double- 
back job,” wherein the scratch coat is put 
on and they immediately “double back’ and 
go over it with a browning coat, the finish 
coat to follow. This is not a good practice. 
Each of the different coats of plaster should 
be given an opportunity to set before the 
succeeding coat is applied. 


Installing the Interior Trim 


The interior trim in the home is necessarily 
a question of the expense involved, so far as 
the material is concerned. However, the man- 
ner of erection of interior trim involves 
nothing more or less than proper mechanical 
handling. 

The trimming of an opening can accurately 
and efficiently be done only if the rough buck 
and grounds have been substantially and ac- 
curately placed. The placing of the jambs and 
casings, the hanging of the doors, is some- 
thing that requires the most careful work- 
manship. 

Assuming that the skeleton construction, 
the plastering, the setting of grounds and 
bucks to have been done in a first class and 
workmanlike manner, the trimming of the 
home, while requiring the utmost accuracy 
and mechanical skill, becomes a comparatively 
simple operation. 

The interior of the home, upon the laying of 
the finished floors, is then ready for the dec- 
orator. 

The calking of window frames and exterior 
openings, the putting on of weatherstrips, the 
proper arrangements for screens, must not 
be overlooked. The loss of heat because of 
improper insulation and failure to properly 
caulk and weatherstrip and protect exterior 
openings involves not only financial loss but 
the question of health. 

Possibly this description of the construction 
of the home might seem to the uninitiated 
something involving sums of money beyond 


the ability of the average person, It is my . 


experience that the difference between a well 
executed job and a poorly executed job does 
not involve more than 5 percent, and I do not 
believe that a home constructed as I have 
attempted to set forth would involve any more 
money than the cheap, tawdry ‘trash thrown 
together with no regard for the purchaser 
that is offered by the irresponsible speculative 
builder. 


Judging the Structure Already Built 
I have ‘been asked to say a few words on 


how to judge the already constructed building. . 


By that I understand is meant those houses 
that are thrown up in groups, where the ma- 
terials are bought in quantities, where there 
is no proper regard by the builder for civic 
development, where repetition is practiced 


block after block, where property values are 
destroyed by the very fact that personality 
was not reflected in the individual structure. 

I can only say with regard to those build- 
ings that were built to sell, rather than built 
for personal use, that the only safeguard for 
the purchaser is the reputation of the builder; 
a reputation earned over a period of years, 
where other structures for which he was 
responsible are standing as a monument to 
his integrity and regard for community right, 
where his dealings have shown a reasonable 
regard for comfort, and the financial ability 
to “carry on” of those to whom he sells. I 
know of no other way to judge of these struc- 
tures than the reputation of the one who 
offers them in the open market. 

Regard for Community Rights 

In that structure which I first discussea, 
I tried to emphasize the fact that there is 
personality in building, that a proper regard 
for community rights, a proper regard for 
surrounding conditions must be considered. 
The personality of a community is reflected 
in the structures that go to make up that com- 
munity, and no individual has a right to build 
that thing which is not both useful and beau- 
tiful. 

Modernizing the Old Home 

In every community there are thousands of 
homes which fail to meet modern standards, 
and the person who cannot finance a new home 
will find very often in the old home that 
which he requires. 

The modernizing movement in America, 
contemplated to arouse public interest in the 
rehabilitation of old structures, in the bring- 
ing back to complete usefulness of whole dis- 
tricts of communities, the restoration of 
property values by a comprehensive and or- 
derly consideration of the conditions sur- 
rounding such districts, has done much to 
make possible for persons of limited means 
the securing of properties, which when mod- 
ernized are equal to. anything that could be 
built today. 

It is a great economic and civic movement. 
Too much cannot be said in commendation of 
it. It should have the consideration of all 
thinking persons interested in community de- 
velopment, interested in doing away with the 
pest spots in communities, interested in ad- 
vancing great constructive movements. 


[Nore.—The foregoing, while covering quite 
fully Mr. Rosenthal’s remarks on most of the 
factors of good construction here mentioned, 
does not purport to be a complete report of 
the entire address, as available space precludes 
quoting his informative statements concerning 
wiring, lighting, plumbing, heating and a num- 
ber of other important elements in home con- 
struction. In short, the purpose has been to 


print those portions of the address that relate 
most directly to the lumber industry.—Ebitor.] 
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Planting the Lumber Store on Main Street 


Cuartorte, N. C., Nov. 4.—“If the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go 
to the mountain”; and if the public will not 
come to the lumber yard, the lumber yard must 
go to the public. 

So reasoned H. H. Baxter, vice-president 
Central Lumber Co., of this city; and as a re- 
sult of this reasoning there has just been 
opened the first uptown lumber store in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Baxter does not believe in half-way 








This mantel and fireplace is a feature of the 
Georgian Room in the uptown store of the Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


measures. The new uptown store is right on 
Charlotte’s main street, less than three blocks 
from the “Square,” and in the midst of some 
of the city’s most prominent retail establish- 
ments. This is said to be the only case in the 
South where a lumber store is located squarely 
in the heart of a city’s shopping district. The 
woman who goes “window shopping” will not 
get very far on South Tryon street before she 
finds herself looking through a large plate glass 
front directly into an unique array of beauti- 
ful woodwork and home fixtures. 

Many retail lumber concerns have display 
stores, but these stores are in most cases lo- 
cated at the yard, so that the problem of get- 








ting the public to visit these stores calls for 
solution, 

It is a hard matter to get people to depart 
far enough from the beaten paths to visit out- 
of-the-way lumber plants. Especially is this 
true of women. No matter how interested they 
are in beautiful home interiors, fine woodwork 
etc. they do not relish the’ idea of going down 
into the industrial zones of unfinished streets, 
railroad tracks, and unsightly settlements. 

3esides this, the few women who would 
consider going to the yard feel that in doing 
so they must have definite purchases in mind, 
and not merely a sight-seeing trip; whereas any 
woman considers that an uptown store is a 
standing invitation to window shop to her 
heart’s content and then enter and survey the 
whole stock without any obligation whatsoever 
resting upon her to buy anything. Incidentally, 
the casual visitors are those who eventually 
do a large percentage of the buying. 

The uptown store will not only attract those 
who are definitely looking for woodwoork of 
beauty and convenience to add to their homes, 
but also those who are casual shoppers ready 
to purchase whatever sufficiently appeals to 
them. Persons who have never learned to visual- 
ize blue prints and understand architectural 
specifications so as to be able to describe 
just what is desired for the new home, will 
find numerous definite suggestions among the 
goods on display here. 

The new display quarters of the Central 
Lumber Co. are certainly attracting attention. 
All day long women as well as men are drop- 
ping in and giving the store a thorough in- 
spection. The colorful display and neat ar- 
rangement are indeed inviting. 

On the right as one enters is a brick wall, 
built as exactly and securely as a real job. One 
section is composed of rough tapestry brick, 
while the other part is smooth face brick. In 
this wall are two colonial doors, immaculately 
white. Over one is a pediment head, and over 
the other an arched transom effect. 

To the left of the entrance to the store is a 
fireplace, set in white mantel brick. Over the 
fireplace is an artistic mantel of the Central 
Lumber Co.’s particular design. Here also 
are old fashioned brass hearth fixtures and fire 
pot. Built in the fireplace is a register for 
radiating heat from a central heating system. 

On the right side, near the middle of the 
store, is a show case, displaying door and win- 
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dow fixtures and other building hardware 
Flanking this showcase, and also bordering the 
wall to the rear, is an exhibit of paints. stains 
varnishes, shellacs etc. 

There are four built-in display rooms. One 
of these, the Georgian room, vividly features 
the cornice mold, the French mold, and espe. 
cially the artistic Webb mantel, a replica of 
the dining-room mantel in the historic old 
house built by Joseph Webb at Wethersfield, 
Conn., in 1752. In the cozy Georgian room is 











Here is a corner in the uptown store of the 

Central Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C., showing 

one of the two beautiful Colonial entrances fea- 

tured; also showing end of the built-in struc- 

ture which contains the four display rooms; 

while at right is displayed a sample kitchen 
cabinet 


an open fireplace, a richly upholstered chair, 
and an old colonial corner cupboard. 

Adjoining this room is the reproduction of 
an early American room, such as is shown in 
the Metropolitan museum. It emphasizes the 
lovely old woodwork of raised panels, with 
fluted pilasters on each side of the fireplace. 
An old spinning wheel, candlestick and_built- 
in corner cupboard enhance still more the grace 
of this colonial room. 

In the rear of the store is a model kitchen, 
finished in two-tone green, with wallboard imi- 
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At left—The Early American room, with beautiful woodwork of raised panels and fluted pilasters at each side of the fireplace. The Wind- 
sor chair, spinning wheel and old andirons impart the true Colonial atmosphere. At right—This beautiful stairway is in part a reproduction 
of a stairway installed in the Court House at Mount Holly, N. J., when built in 1796, and in part an adaptation from an old mansion built 


in 1791. The floor of this hallway is laid with ten di 


coting and the eight-panel door 


fferent types of flooring, including plank in random width. Note also the high wains- 
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General view of new uptown store of the Central Lumber Co., 


Charlotte, N. C., affording (at 


left) a glimpse into the four beautifully finished and furnished display rooms. Note also the 

display (on the roof of this interior structure) of ten different kinds of roofing. At the right 

a part of the hardware and paint department is seen, although the main stock of the latter com- 
modity (which is arranged on shelves behind the showcase) does not appear in this picture 


tation tile lining the wall to a height of six 
feet, and a two-color imitation tile composition 
covering-the-floor. -This very modern kitchen, 
with a spacious built-in corner cabinet, affords 
a vivid illustration of a compact kitchen, with 
no lost space, fully equipped and convenient. 

The bathroom is walled with light pink imi- 
tation tile, trimmed in blue, with floor of an 
interlacing two-color design. A spacious linen 
closet takes up the space between the bathtub 
and the end wall. 

Above the built-in rooms a sloping roof dem- 
onstrates ten different types of composition 
roofing, varied in shape, shade and texture. 

In mantels, cabinets, panels, molding and 
stairway much of the display in the Central 
company’s uptown store is Curtis woodwork, 
As iti the case of the Webb mantel described 
in connection with the Georgian room, so is 
the stairway in the rear of the store indicative 
of the exactness and grace with which the Cur- 
tis organization has reproduced famous old 
architectural masterpieces. The handrail, newel 
and balusters are copied from the balustrade 
appearing on the stairway installed in the 
Burlington County. court house at Mount 
Holly, N. J., when ‘built in 1796. 

Another section of the balustrade in the stair- 

way is an adaptation from the main stairway 
of the George Read II mansion built in 1791 at 
Newcastle, Del. 
_ An interesting feature of the uptown store 
is the floors. There are ten different types of 
flooring, each labeled and separated from the 
others by narrow walnut strips. 

The other exhibits in the store include eight 
styles of doors; door and window screens; sev- 
eral kitchen’ cabinet combinations (the com- 
pany has kitchen cabinets in 48 stock units 
which may bé’assembled in more than a thou- 
sand combinations), medicine, telephone and 
ironing-board cabinets, and various minor 
items required in the modern home. 

On a table in the center of the store are 
numerous pamphlets describing many of the 
items carried in stock that would be of inter- 
est to prospective homeowners. 

The service that the Central company is pre- 
pared to give through its uptown store covers 
everything from planning, “inancing, and con- 
structing. a home to such minor jobs as mak- 
ing flower boxes or trellis work. 

Mr. Baxter estimates that the counter sales 
of paints and minor fixtures will largely take 
care of the expense of maintaining this uptown 
Store and that the larger jobs will -be clear 
Pick-ups. Judging by the way people, women 
especially, already are visiting the store and 
making purchases, it looks as though his ex- 
Pectations will be more than realized. 


of a _ steadily 


College Trains Woodworkers 


State Coiiece, Pa., Nov. 4.—Because 
increasing demand by work- 
ers in wood for training and education in this 
field, the department of engineering. extension 
of the Pennsylvania State College has developed 
a home study course entitled “Wood and 
Lumber” which is to be offered to interested 
persons throughout the country. 

The course is designed to acquaint the 
student with the various trees used in industry, 
where they grow, their structure and char- 
acteristics, and how they are cut into material. 
Some of the topics directly considered are 
classes of trees, parts of a tree, sap movements, 
waste products, chemistry of wood, density, 
shrinkage, swelling, warping, and decay. Lum- 
ber classification and grading, manufacture and 
sizing are taken up. 

The textbook “Wood and Lumber” by A. C. 
Newell, three pamphlets by Prof. G. H. Resides, 
twenty-six of Hough’s rsounts of the more 
common woods and a pocket lens for micro- 
scopic work are furnished the student. 

The State college department of engineering 
extension has been set up by Pennsylvania for 
the purpose of offering to industrial employees 
the newest findings of research, and of training 
the worker who can not come to college. 


Plan for Christmas Business Now 


(Continued from Front Page) 


dise, the favorable effect is quite noticeable. 

Take Christmas of last year as an example: 
Two large display windows were devoted to 
holiday merchandising. One window displayed 
a model home in a setting of evergreen trees, 
with artificial snow in the branches, on the 
roof of the little house and covering the ground. 
At night a cheerful glow emanated from the 
little house because of the interior lights which 
flooded out of the tiny windows. Suspended 
over the scene was a placard urging: “Build 
Her a Home.” Other cards continued the sug- 
gestion. One card said “Build a Home First.” 

Another display window featured an exhibit 
of tools, some of which were tied up in Christ- 
mas wrapping paper. The articles were placed 
on a white floor covering, imparting a Christ- 
mas atmosphere, and the whole scene was 
sprinkled with artificial snow. Color illumina- 
tion was used in both windows for the pur- 
pose of attracting attention, but sufficient white 
light was used to permit a clear view of the 
merchandise. 

The first window suggested “a home first.” 
The second suggested that ‘builder’s tools made 
excellent Ohristmas gifts. The man of the 
house, the boys, and, perhaps friend wife, 
would appreciate some handy tool which could 
be used in driving a nail here or there, or plan- 
ing off the edge of a door to make it: shut 
easier, or tools with which small articles of 
furniture around the house might be con- 
structed, altered or repaired. 

Since the location of the store is such that 


there is no window display competition nearby, - 


the exhibit was effective and led to numerous 
sales of tools, some small pieces of~ lumber 
from which Christmas gifts were constructed, 
and, while no definite sales of new homes were 
recorded as a result of the display, it is quite 
likely that many a man was set to thinking 
about “Build Her a Home,” or “Build a 
Home First.” 

“What can the lumberman do at Ghrist- 
mas?” was the question put to Donald H. 
McNeal, in charge of the home promotion de- 
partment of the McPhee & McGinnity Co., also 
located in Denver. 

“That’s something we've ‘been thinking 
about,” was his reply, “and I’m of the opinion 
that we might. stress new homes as-—Christmas 
gifts more than we have done in the past. It 


is quite possible for us to advertise the .idea © 


of a new home in 90 days and start our Christ- 
mas effort early in the fall by suggesting that 


a home started then could be ready for occu- 
pancy on Dec. 25. 

“We might start a Christmas savings fund, 
much in the same manner that banks have 
savings accounts that are paid off at the be- 
ginning of the holiday season, and urge the 
public to save through this system enough 
money to make a down payment on a new 
home. The accounts might be payable the first 
of September, whereupon the building of the 
new home might be started for completion in 
time to let Santa Claus drop down the chim- 
ney.” 

Between the extremes—new homes and tools 
—is another suggestion, and that is to give as 
Christmas presents built-in home fixtures, such 





Attractive Christmas display of tools in window: 
of W. B. Barr- Lumber Co., Denver, Colo. 


as kitchen cabinets, breakfast sets, disappear- 
ing iron boards gett. Almost . any, housewif 
would appreciate 4° giftiof. this sort.  /£3 

Lumber dealeFs should_at least. give~ 
mas merchandising some Special thought, 
not permit the*%other m pts: to-get thei 
of the-mone¥-Spent-at: thig s¢ the: 
Christmas advertising heed polly 
stitutional;” as'-it usually: is,° batcrea} i 
chandising onan may advantageously be 
included. 
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New Yard to Co-operate With Realtors 


Belleville Lumber & Supply Co., in South Bend, Ind., Welcomes Real Estate Men and 
Contractors to New Display Room Without Obligation to Buy 


SoutH Benn, Inp., Nov. 4.—Co-operation 
with home-owners and prospective home- 
owners, aiding them in the selection of mate- 
rials and design no matter where the purchas- 
ing is done, is a major activity of the new 
Belleville Lumber & Supply Co., which re 
cently declared its offices, display rooms, mill 
and yard officially open for business. A prom- 
inent part in this program will be the co-op- 
eration with real estate firms, as well as with 
building contractors. Already this plan is in 
operation, and both realtors and contractors 
are enthusiastic supporters. 

The new yard is the largest, and of course 
the most modern, of a chain of twelve in 
northern Indiana and southern Michigan owned 
by the firm of Bales & Hass. It will be the 
distribution center for the chain, a sort of ware- 
house from which the other yards may replen- 
ish, on short notice, items on which they may 
be temporarily out of stock. William M. Hass 
is president of the company, George O. Bales 
is vice president, and Paul H. Homan is sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Homan is also man- 
ager of the Belleville yard. 

A casual visitor to the new establishment 
might think it too far from the center of 
business to be in a good location, but Messrs. 
Bales & Hass “know their stuff.” Besides be- 
ing lumbermen they are also real estate oper- 
ators, and know building trends. Also, they 
know the value a good real estate agent may 
be to a lumber yard, and know just how to 
work with realtors. And they had perfectly 
good reasons for choosing this apparently re- 
mote corner as the location of the yard. There 
will be plenty of people dropping in to use 
the large display rooms in planning their 
homes, 

It is called the Belleville Lumber & Supply 
Co. because it is in South Bend’s newest and 
finest real estate development, Belleville 
(which, being translated into the vernacular, 
means “beautiful city”). A broad, paved 
street in front of the office is true to its name, 
for it is but a Sample of the many fine streets 
already open for traffic or under construction. 
And along the west side of the office is Sheri- 
dan Boulevard, already paved as far south as 
Sample Street. When completed it will be 
the main boulevard, running north and south 
through the west end of the city, for a de- 
four around the main business districts of 
South Bend and Mishawaka. 

This entire district is being made a place of 
beauty, even including the street signs, and of 
course the lamp-posts. Nor is activity con- 
fined to real estate promotion. Houses are 
being built. Large houses and small houses, 


r 


but all attractive in appearance. They must 
be, in this select part of South Bend. And 
the great driving force behind all this build- 
ing program is the Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, working through its subsidiaries, the Ben- 
dix Brake Co. and the Bendix Realty Corpora- 
tion. 

“Vincent Bendix is doing things in a big 
way,” said Mr. Hass in discussing the situa- 


The management of the Bales & Hass yards. 


it that way, too, and we tell them they’re wel- 
come. ‘One contractor, whom we’ve never 
sold, brought a customer in not long ago like 
that. And it’s all right. We may not sell 


them all the material—don’t expect to, in fact 
—but they will get into the habit of coming 
here with their customers, and the customers 
will remember it, too.” 

Any customer would have good cause for 





Left to right they are: Paul H. Homan, secre- 


tary-treasurer and manager of Belleville yard; William M. Hass, president; George O. Bales, 

vice-president; C. Russell Pommert, Herschel L. Woodward, Clyde H. Fisher, Joseph G. Ek- 

strom, Charles T. Dye, jr., Lloyd Kline, Charles W. Oberly, Ray W. Wolfram, John E. Olinger, 
Robert G. Homan. James W. Dye, also a director, is not in the picture 


tion with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. “He decided what he wanted, 
and then went ahead to build it. Even tore 
up a 20-foot pavement on a street, because it 
wasn’t on a level to match the other streets 
to be built. 

“That sort of thing means a lot of building, 
and we’re right here in the middle of things, 
where the building is being done and going 
to.be done. Real estate men, when they want 
to sell houses, come out this way and sell the 
location and then build the house to suit the 
customer. And they have to have some means 
of showing the prospective home-owner what 
sort of materials will go into that house. A. 
C. Colpart, of the Colpart Realty Corporation, 
stopped in here yesterday, and looked over this 
display, and then said to me: 

“*Hass, you’re putting this display room in 
here, and you think your salesmen are going 
to use it. But let me tell you, my salesmen 
will use it more than you will.’ 

“Of course I told him that such an arrange- 
ment is perfectly all right, and that he is per- 
fectly welcome to use our displays in that way, 
to show the customer what kind of face brick 
will be used, or what red gum is like, or any 
of the other woods and other materials around 
here look like in use. Contractors want to use 














The exterior of the Belleville Lumber & Supply Co.’s office and mill, showing the plate-glass 


front of the former. 


The cars belong to South Bend residents who came to help celebrate the 


formal opening of the new store 


remembering a visit to this lumber yard. The 
office and mill equally divide a frontage of 
253 feet, with a concrete, roofed driveway 
between them. With an eye to the civic beauty 
which is sought for Belleville, the one-story 
structure was built in a neat, modernistic de- 
sign, the vertical lines lending an effect of 
height to the low building. From the front, 
as one looks across the attractive lawn, the 
mill and office, with their brick fronts joined 
across the driveway, appear to be one build- 
ing. The mill is well lighted with many 
large windows in conventional factory design, 
with small panes. The office and display front 
is mostly a broad expanse of plate glass. 

The main entrance to the office is at the 
west end. As the visitor steps through the 
door he gets a better look at the large room 
he glimpsed through the windows. Except 
for one large window in the corner by the 
door, the entire west wall of the office is oc- 
cupied by long shelves which hold a stock of 
paint that almost reaches the ceiling. A long 
counter parallels the wall the entire length of 
these shelves. At the rear of the room the 
space in the shelves below counter height is 
occupied by many wooden bins filled with nails. 


Wide Space for Displays 


For a proper conception of the other ap- 
pointments of this office, one should picture 
a room 60x116 feet in size, divided, roughly, 
into two equal rectangles by a partition 
down the middle. The front half of this 
room, which is well lighted by the many large 
windows, serves as a combination lobby and 
display room. On the spacious floor are pieces 
of breakfast alcove furniture neatly arranged, 
a sample dinette suite, and numerous tables 
show various specialties which this company 
keeps in stock. A feature of the table exhibit 
is a number of models showing several types 
of sliding door hangers and a complete line of 
builders’ hardware, manufactured by the 
Frantz Manufacturing Co., of Sterling, Ill. 
On the floor are samples of tile, sewer pipe, 
and such built-in steel equipment as wall-safes, 
chutes etc. During the two days the office 
was open for special public inspection a local 
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firm had provided a Kennedy radio, which is 
made in South Bend, and on Saturday an in- 
terested crowd was on hand to hear the fate 
of Notre Dame University’s gridiron warriors. 

One display of special interest is a “patent” 
door rack, invented by Mr. Hass and his son. 
It resembles a great wooden spool stood on 
end, with casters underneath so it may be 
moved. A dozen or more doors may be hung 
on the “spool,” pivoted between the two ends. 
A spring may be provided at the top, to hold 
each door in the desired position. This door 
display rack is made of walnut-finished gum. 
Doors of various materials and designs were 
on display those two opening days. One door 
had the novel feature of an ironing board 
built into the panel. 

In the end of the office, in the rear, is a 
large exhibition of built-in kitchen cabinets 
and refrigerator, above the soft green of 
which a white lattice work provided a pretty 
contrast. Several panels, at various places 
around the room, show the effects produced 
by the different finish treatments upon oak, 
Cell-ized oak, and maple flooring. 

An interesting demonstration stairway, built 
in the Belleville company’s own mill, ends 
abruptly, after only five steps, against the 
partition. The treads are oak, while the risers 
and apron are red gum, in natural finish. The 
railings and newels are birch; on one side of 
the stair they are walnut finished, and the 
others are in mahogany finish. Both oak and 
gum are represented in the balusters, and sev- 
eral finishes and shapes are employed. Part 
of the balusters are enameled white. 


Office Trimmed in Natural Gum 


As a background for all these displays are 
panels and columns of gum—red gum in nat- 
ural finish. Doors are of numerous different 
types, but they are red gum, except one. That 
one has the usual red gum rails and stiles, 
but the panels are of unselected gum, with 
the sap spots showing in a way quite bizarre. 
The counters are of red gum, too—both the 
long counter in front of the paint shelves and 
another one. For the partition does not ex- 
tend the whole length of the room. It is ceil- 
ing height for half the distance, with a storage 
room for sash behind its walls. For the rest 
of the distance large square columns, paneled 
in red gum, rise to the beamed ceiling. Be- 
tween two of the intervals, formed by three 
of these columns, are eight-foot walls forming 
the front of four display booths, and between 
two other columns is the lumber sales counter, 











These display booths show customers how built-in cabinets fit in with furnishings and trim in 





Red gum, like that in this counter and in the square columns, is used for all trim in the office. 
The customer in the foreground has just found the office arrangement convenient for the buy- 


ing of lumber. 


a continuation of which, at right angles, ex- 
tends to the rear of the office. 

In two of the display booths brick and com- 
position shingles are shown, but the other two 
are of the display of built-in millwork fabri- 
cated by the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing 
Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, which, like the Frantz 
company, had a representative present to dem- 
onstrate to the public the workings of the 
various pieces of equipment. In the first booth 
are phone booths, one of birch with mahogany 
finish and another of gum with natural finish. 
In the rear corners are two birch china cab- 
inets, one in walnut finish and the other in 
mahogany finish. On one wall is hung a set 
of shelves, gum in natural finish outside with 
pink enamel inside. In the other booth white 
enamel predominates. A grate with white en- 
amel is the center of attraction, with a medi- 
cine cabinet with wings, in dessing-table style, 
running a close second. There is a phone 
cabinet for old homes where a built-in cabinet 
cannot be arranged. There are two built-in 
ironing boards, one of which can be made to 
serve as a breakfast table by placing a folding 
table top on it. A panel of varicolored stained 
shingles decorates the wall in front of the 
booths, with a drinking fountain nearby. 

The main business and sales department is 








the home. Gum and birch are the principal materials used 


Several officials of the company are in the background 


enclosed by the counter previously mentioned, 
and through it access is gained to a suite of 
private offices behind the display booths. Here 
is the office of Manager Homan, and beyond 
that the directors’ room. It is here that the 
managers of the yards may meet, when there 
are to be discussed matters that affect the en- 
tire Bales & Hass organization. Another pri- 
vate office is a workroom for the draftsmen. 


Well Equipped Mill and Yard 

The Belleville Lumber & Supply Co. is 
proud of its mill, and with reason: It is be- 
lieved to be the largest in this section ‘of the 
State. It is a complete installation by the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co., of Cineinnatis Ohio, 
and includes that company’s latest develop- 
ments in the realm of woodworking: machin- 
ery. The various machines,.each with -its own 
motor drive, are arranged to provide sttaight- 
line production, thus eliminating much han- 
dling of material. It is a high-speed plant, 
and Mr. Homan showed how the board is 
quickly moved from one “Lightning Line” ma- 
chine to another. There was usually: a little 
knot of interested onlookers clustered about 
as some workman shoved a rough board 
through the planer, and there was always that 
little breath of pleasure as the same board 
came out smooth. Then it went to the three- 
drum, endless-bed sander. Perhaps it was 
taken from there to one of the several saws— 
cross-cut, rip, scroll, or angling-arbor saws 
are there—but it was due to attract special 
attention if it was taken to the shaper or the 
production molder. 

The molder is a most unusual machine, for 
while citizens of South Bend looked on, it 
changed an eight-inch board into eight-inch 
molding, all surfaces shaped in one speedy op- 
eration. W. T. Haggard, of Cincinnati, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Fay & Egan com- 
pany, and F, T. Crane, of Chicago, district 
representative, were present to explain more 
of the features of this and the other machinery 
in the plant, which includes a mortiser, a 
tenoner, belt sander, and planer-joiner. 

Mr. Homan then led the way back to the 
lumber sheds, which cover a large portion of 
the five-acre tract owned by the company. Ad- 
joining the mill is‘the warehouse where hard- 
wood (all of it kiln-dried, by the way), 
doors and millwork is kept, and in a corner, 
close to the door to the mill, is a stock of ply- 
wood, of many sizes and thicknesses. 

“We use a lot of plywood,” the manager 
said, “in the making of doors, cabinets, and 
such things. I guess this stock looks like it 
is used.” 

It did, for small pieces 
nearby, remnants of cuttings. 


were scattered 
It had that ap- 
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pearance that lumber piles in retail yards usu- 
ally have when there is work being done—the 
workman more anxious to get his material 
and go than to be sure the pile was left in 
the proper ladylike order. 


As we walked down the aisle between the 
bins we noticed a draft of warm air at one 
place; and looked up to see a radiator equipped 
with electric fan. Mr. Homan said that his 
company is always careful to keep the lumber 
and millwork dry, for, having bought good 
material, it is considered imperative, for or- 
dinary business reasons, to keep it good. A 
considerable amount of the company’s $150,000 
investment is “tied up” in this shed, with its 
fine -woods and expensive millwork. There is 
for instance a large stock of blank doors. “We 
can have a door of any design ready for hang- 
ing on a half-day notice,” Mr. Homan said. 


The largest of the three warehouses is 336 
feet long and 40 feet wide, and the others are 
300x40 and 200x40. There is a complete line 
of the usual yard items in the sheds, floors of 
which are elevated to box car height to facili- 
tate unloading from cars on the two switch 
tracks. Five International trucks will care for 
the delivery. Starting January 1 a complete 
record of truck costs will be kept. 

The stocks in the Belleville yard are large 
enough to supply emergency calls from the 
other yards, but each of the Bales & Hass 
yards does its buying separately, although Mr. 


Hass said a plan of centralized buying is be- 
ing considered. The other yards in the or- 
ganization are: 


North Liberty Lumber & Coal Co., R. G, 
Homan, rhanager, North Liberty, Ind.; Lake- 
ville Lumber & Coal Co., J. E. Olinger, man- 
ager, Lakeville, Ind.; Westville Lumber & 
Coal Co., Lloyd Kline, manager, Westville, 
Ind.; Wyatt Lumber & Coal Co., Charles W. 
Oberly, manager, Wyatt, Ind.; Three Oaks 
Lumber & Coal Co., C. R. Pommert, manager, 
Three Oaks, Mich.; Lydick Lumber & Coal 
Co., C. T. Dyle, jr., manager, South Bend, 
Ind. (Lydick) ; New Carlisle Lumber & Coal 
Co., Joseph G. Ekstrom, manager, New Car- 
lisle, Ind.; North Side Lumber Co. of Mish- 
awaka (Inc), C. H. Fisher, manager, Misha- 
waka, Ind.; Standard Lumber: & Coal Co., 
James W. Dye, manager, Hammond, Ind.; 
Walkerton Lumber & Coal Co., R. W. Wol- 
fram, manager, Walkerton, Ind.; Roseland 
Lumber & Coal Co., H. L. Woodward, man- 
ager, Roseland, South Bend, Ind. 


A letter from Mr. Hass, dated Nov. 6, 
reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday 
morning, adding other points of interest to 
readers. An excerpt from it is self-explana- 
tory: 

“The South Bend Chamber of Commerce 
came out yesterday and looked us over. There 
were about one hundred twenty-five in a body. 
I think we realized more good from this than 


we did from our opening. The crowd came 
out just after the lunch hour and a number 
were still here at 4 o'clock. The Chamber of 
Commerce of course consists of real business 
men of every walk, bankers, attorneys, realtors 
etc., and they were all very much enthused 
over the mill and the display room. . . . The 
heating plant installed in the mill is large 
enough to take care of dry kilns which we con- 
template putting in just south of the boiler 
room.” 


To Repeat Farm Short Course 


Davis, Cauir., Nov. 2.—So successful was 
the short course given here by the University 
of California agricultural engineering division 
for the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, 
that much of the course will be repeated for 
the California Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
on Nov. 11 in San Francisco. 

At the San Francisco meeting H. L. Belton, 
of the agricultural engineering division, will 
discuss milking barns for California; Prof. J, 
E. Dougherty and Mr. Belton will talk on 
poultry houses and equipment; Prof. E. J, 
Stirniman will speak on farm structures in- 
vestigations at the university farm, including 
hog houses, sheep equipment, fence posts and 
storage for grain and forage etc. 

Three topics will be discussed in detail at 
the meeting to be held here November 21; 
milking barns, poultry houses and ready-built 
equipment. 





Says “6,/00 Carpenters Can't Be Wrong” 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—‘While the mem- 
bers of the Mississippi Valley Lumber Insti- 
tute, with headquarters in the Rialto Building 
in this city, have-held many interesting meet- 
ings, I. think-that of tonight was the most en- 
thustastic I have-yet attended,” said L. R. Put- 
maff:at: the. close of the session last Tuesday 
niglit’in the: Missouri Athletic Club rooms. 

The climax of the meeting came toward the 
close when’ J. W. Simcoe came in and was in- 
trodiséed' to those present. He is a member of 
the trade €xténsion staff of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers” Association. At the re- 
quest, of the Southern Pine Association, Mr. 
Simcoe’ has beén assigned by the National 
to contact. the carpenters in the interest of the 
S. P, A. grade-marking campaign put under 
way some four or five months ago in the St. 
Louis area. 


So well had Mr. Simcoe impressed the lead- 
ers of the groups of organized carpenters of 
the city, he had» secured their whole-hearted 
endorsement of the campaign. Mr. Simcoe 
related some of. his experiences in discussing 
the campaign with the officials of the car- 
penters’ union. He said that these men realize 
the common interests the carpenters have with 
the lumber industry. 

Although not a carpenter, Mr. Simcoe car- 
ries a union card and is therefore a member 
of the American Federation of Labor with 
which the carpenters’ unions are affiliated. His 
work among the workers of wood in several 
important cities has been very constructive and 
effective. He has been able to arouse them 
to their interest in some of the unreasonable 
building codes which so unfairly discriminate 
against the use of wood. 

Mr. Simcoe finished his remarks by reading 
the resolution adopted by the carpenters’ union 
of St. Louis, at a meeting of its officials here 
Oct. 29. The dealers showed intense interest 
and enthusiasm at the results of his work. 
The resolution referred to follows: 


WHEREAS, The carpenters of St. Louis and 
vicinity being in sympathy with any movement 
which will safeguard and protect the builders of 
homes and other structures where lumber plays 
an important part, and believing that the pro- 
motion of American Standard lumber in keeping 
with the plans and program of the United States 


> 


Department of Commerce is in the interest of 
these builders, and 

WHEREAS, The Southern Pine Association is 
now endeavoring to co-operate with the lumber 
distributers in this vicinity by officially S.P.A. 
grade-marking such southern pine lumber for 
the protection of the public and the users of 
southern pine, and 

WHEREAS, In view of the fact that the stand- 
ard specifications for Southern Pine are formu- 
lated, supervised and enforced by the Southern 
Pine Association whose official symbol is S.P.A., 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Carpenters District Council 
of St. Louis and vicinity endorses this trade- 
and grade-marking program and approves the 
official S.P.A. mark of identification as a benefi- 
cial movement not only for the lumber using 
public but the lumber industry and those de- 
pending on that industry for their income and 
livelihood. Be it further : 

Resolwed, That the membership of the Car- 
penters District Council of St. Louis and vicinity 
will encourage the use of S.P.A. trade- and 
grade-marked.lumber whenever possible. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Southern Pine Association at 
New Orleans, La., the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
ber Institute, St. Louis, Mo., and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D. C. 


It was at this point. that Mr. Putman made 
the remark which is to be used as the heading 
for a large newspaper advertisement if, the 
leading papers in St. Louis and the surrourtd- 
ing towns where the campaign is in operation. 


Mr. Putman reported that he had secured’ 


Emery Stanford Hall, well known Chicago 
architect, to speak before the St. Louis archi- 
tects and engineers on the night of Nov. 19. 
Mr. Hall is the architect who represented the 
American Institute of Architects throughout 
the standardization movement. He will ex- 
plain and discuss the standardization of lum- 
ber, including grade-marking and the advan- 
tages to be gained by specifying and using 
American Standard, grade-marked lumber. 

On Dec. 3 a speaker will present the.cam- 
paign to the members of the St. Louis Adver- 
tising Club and their guests. The importance 
of advertising and publicity men is realized.by: 
the St. Louis dealers, and it is felt they will 
be interested and sympathetic with this con- 


_ Structive campaign. 


The members of the Mississippi Valley In- 


stitute reported that practically every yard had 
a large S. P. A. grade-mark sign painted on it 
and was putting similar treated card-board 
signs on all jobs and trucks where grade- 
marked pine is furnished. 


Intensifying the Campaign 


Inspector L. D. O’Harrow, of the Southern 
Pine Association, having returned to the St. 
Louis territory, was called on for a-word. He 
reported that in addition to checking up on 
the yard graders, he will begin calling upon 
the important contractors, buyers, specifiers and 
users of lumber in whom any of. the dealers 
are interested. Many of the dealers had just 
such assignments ready and Mr. O’Harrow 
will start in the morning on.some definite trade 
extension work, ; 

Reding Putman, who has spent some of his 
time in the St. Louis territory carrying out 
most of the details of the campaign, reported 
on several new ideas which are being started. 
One which seemed greatly to interest the deal- 
ers is a contest of grade-marked lumber exhib- 
its in show windows. President A,-€; Gauen 
reported that his company at Collinsville, IIl., 


put in such a window which attracted wide at- , 


tention in the community. Some of the dealers 
proposed using downtown windows of friendly 
banks, real estate offices, etc. Mr. Putman as- 
sured the dealers that such windows would be 
gladly considered’ in the contest for which 
prizes are offered. .-. 
Instead of. another immediate session of the 


~salesmen’s- school, it was decided to invite the’ 


owners and their salesmen to the meetings of 
the ‘architects; advértising men, and similar 
groups. = 

Charles. M.- Hitttig .reported on the future 
plans of, the advertising committee of which 
he is chairman. He was giveti assignment 
of reporting: on the campaign.a&tfie meeting 
of the advertising and trade extéggion com- 

tttees .of the Southern Pine Assogiation in 
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Southern Lumber News 


D. A. R. Dedicate Public Forest 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Nov. 4.—The first State 
forest ever to be dedicated to the public by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
was officially transferred on Oct. 31 when Mrs. 
W. P. H. McFaddin, of Beaumont, turned over 
to the organization 150 acres in the longleaf 
yellow pine district near Buna, Tex. While 
the land was purchased by W. P. H..McFad- 
din, capitalist, Mrs. McFaddin saw to it that 
it was fenced, appropriate gates erected and 
announced that a log cabin would be erected 
to house the keeper and also provide a room 
for the Daughters when they happened to visit 
that section. Despite the rainy weather 150 
delegates from the annual convention which 
met in Beaumont motored to the Buna high 
school where an old fashioned chicken dinner 
was served. 

Mrs. James T, Rountree, State regent of 
Paris, Tex., on behalf of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, accepted the park. 

This is the first forest in the United States 
to be entirely owned and controlled by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. It 
was predicted that the movement may extend 
over the continent. 


Is Appointed Superintendent 


DipoL., Tex., Nov. 4.—P. H. Straus, who for 
twenty years has been connected with the 
Southern Pine Lumber Co. at Diboll, for the 
last fifteen years as assistant superintendent, 
has been appointed superintendent of the prop- 
erties to succeed Watson Walker, recently de- 
ceased. Mr. Straus, who is about 50 years old 
and the son of a Methodist minister, has spent 
practically all of his mature life in the lum- 
ber business. He holds in a high degree the 


‘ respect and esteem of all of the 700 employees 


of the Southern Pine Lumber Co. at Diboll and 
is well qualified for the duties of this impor- 
tant position. Mr. Straus is well acquainted 
with the plans and policies of his recent im- 
mediate superior and no doubt will continue 
a operation of the properties along the same 
ine. 


To Survey Sawmill Insurance 


RateicH, N. C., Nov. 4.—Considering the 
insurance rates in North Carolina as very high 
in the sawmill and logging industries, Matt A. 
Allen, chairman of the State industrial com- 
mission, and L. M. Mauro, in charge of the 
North Carolina branch of the National Com- 
pensation Rating Bureau, are now making a 
survey of these industries in the eastern part 
of the State, and after their survey, will re- 
port their findings to the national bureau with 
_ hope of reducing the rates in North Caro- 
ina. 


Protests Lumber Freight Rate 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—Letters from 
V. C. Badham, president of the Dorchester 
Lumber Co., of Badham, S. C., complaining 
about freight rates on lumber and the competi- 
tion with the Pacific coast and Russia, were 
put into Congressional Record last Friday by 
Cole L. Blease, senator from South Carolina: 
“I ask senators, and especially Democratic 
senators,” -Mr. Blease said, “to please read the 
letters and see where Al Smith, of New York, 
is getting the lumber which he is using in his 
new office building and hotel.” 

Attached to the letters was a copy of a 
trade journal article which said that a half 
million feet of Russian lumber, of a grade 
equal to North Carolina pine, was being used 
by the contractors in the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Building in New York in which Ex-Gov. 
Smith has an interest. 

In press dispatches Saturday, Gov. Smith de- 


clared that his company did not purchase any 
lumber or other materials at all for the 
building, but that the contract was awarded 
to a construction firm, which furnished the ma- 
terial for the building itself, and that it was 
to build it complete for a stated sum. 


J” ‘@a@a@aaaaaaanms 


Floridians Want Tariff Protection 


Tampa, Fra., Nov. 4.—Florida lumber 
manufacturers are making a desperate drive to 
secure a tariff on lumber products for pro- 
tection against the activities of the Russian 
Soviet government looking to flooding this 
country and especially the southern’ section 
with government-made, lumber handled in sub- 
sidized ships and produced with cheap labor. 
W. R. Clarke, secretary of the Florida Dense 
Long Leaf Pine Association, in a general state- 
ment to the public says: 

Unless the present Congress enacts a tariff 
on lumber the next two or three years will 
witness the destruction of the great lumber 
industry by the flooding of the Atlantic sea- 
board with Russian lumber, taking away from 
Florida her best and very nearly only market 
for lumber. 


It is estimated that the forestry products in- 
dustries pay 40 percent of the State and county 
taxes in Florida, 30 percent of the salaries and 
wages, and develop shipping values of $60,000,- 
000 a year. “With Russian lumber selling at 
$20.20 a thousand feet delivered you can 
readily see what results would follow to the 
southern lumber -industry,” continues Mr. 
Clarke. “The Soviets have on foot a well 
rounded out program and they will have no 
trouble taking our markets away from us on 
the price element alone.” 

Chambers of Commerce of the State are 
urged to pass resolutions calling upon con- 
gressmen and senators to get lumber on the 
protected list, the leaders seeing no other way 
to save the industry. They hold that if it is 
fair for the steel and iron people to have this 
protection, as they now have, it is no more 
than fair that the same thing be extended to 
lumber, and that because lumber is a southern 
product it in all fairness should have as much 
attention as the products of the North and 
East. The situation is set out by Mr. Clarke 
as follows: 

The Russian Soviet government for some 
time has been studying its resources and pos- 
sible markets for its goods. It has reached 
the conclusion that the United States, the 
largest lumber consuming market in the 
world, offers opportunities for lumber manu- 
factured in Russia. It has formed a carefully 
devised and well financed plan, calling for the 
construction of more than 100 sawmills at a 
cost of $1,500,000 each. These mills will pro- 
duce more than 3,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually, the bulk of which they expect to 
export to the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States. 

Russian timber does not cost the Soviet 
government a penny. It was taken from pri- 
vate owners. The Soviet government regards 
its conversion into money as just that much 
capital that may be used in the development 
of Russia. The labor to be used in this manu- 
facturing will be paid an extremely low wage, 
far below the level of American labor. The 
Russian government has_ allocated boats 
manned by Soviet labor for hauling this lum- 
ber. The result is that it is now selling 
lumber delivered Atlantic seaboard ports at 
a price of $20.20 a thousand feet. 

For the first seven months of 1929 the 
average mill cost of yellow pine lumber, in- 
cluding stumpage, was $25.30 a thousand feet. 
The cost in freight to get this lumber to the 
Atlantic seaboard would be approximately 
$10 a thousand feet, making approximately $35 
a thousand feet delivered cost at Atlantic 
seaboard ports. This figure represents the 
average of all grades produced at the mills by 
members of a large southern pine manufac- 
turing association, representing the leaders in 
that industry. 


of the Week 


Sells Timber, Land and Mill 


MEMPHIS, TeNN., Nov. 4.—C. C. Dickinson, 
vice president and general manager of E. Sond- 
heimer & Co, Memphis, announces the sale of 
the company’s interests at DeWitt, La., near 
Alexandria, La., to the Kellogg Lumber Co. 
The purchase includes the sawmill and a long 
time lease on 26 acres of land on which the 
sawmill is situated. It also includes a lease 
on a logging railroad and approximately 2,000,- 
000 feet of standing timber. The sale doés not 
include the lumber on the yard, which amounts 
to about 6,000,000 feet. 

E. Sondheimer & Co. have recently made 
two purchases in Madison Parish, Louisiana, of 
about 40,000,000 feet of hardwoods, which, with 
the present holdings, give the concern about 
60,000,000 feet of timber to be cut. at. its 
mills at Sondheimer and Tallulah, La. . The 
timber is oak, gum, Louisiana red cypress, and 
ash. 


Importance of Georgia Pine’ ~ 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 4.—Holding that Geor- 
gia pine may supplant Canadian spruce in sup- 
plying wood pulp for American paper manu- 
facturers when further inroads are made on 
the northern supply, the Georgia State college 
of agriculture this year featured one of the 
most comprehensive forestry exhibits ever at- 
tempted in Georgia in its display at the South- 
eastern Fair recently. 

The exhibit showed just how many millions 
of potential dollars are standing on Georgia 
timber lands at present, and .demonstrated the 
many materials used in important manufac- 
tories which are derived from Georgia pine. 


To Build Second Creosoting Plant 


LoulIsvILLe, Ky., Nov. 5.—Announcement was 
made today that the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co. interests, this city, will build here 
a large two cylinder wood creosoting plant, 
which will be virtually a duplicate of the Brown 
creosoting plant at Brownsville, Ala. The 
plant here will be used for creosoting ties, 
poles, crossing planks, bridge timbers; and gen- 
eral lumber used in construction work, or 
where preserved lumber is needed. 

The Brown interests have announced that a 
new company, to operate as the Brown Wood 
Preserving Co., capitalized at $2,500,000, and 
representing a subsidiary of the W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., which would own and 
control all of its capital, would be formed. 


Finishes Office in Allegheny Spruce 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Nov. 4.—An attractive and 
much noticed new interior finish in Louisville 
is found in the Louisville branch of Charles 
D. Barney & Co., of New York. This firm a 
few months ago took over the Reynolds broker- 
age office in Louisville, enlarged and remod- 
eled it, and installed a completely new interior 
trim, in which Allegheny spruce, which re- 
sembles knotty white pine to some extent, was 
used. This wood is closely peppered with 
sound knots. 

The surface being very light, and peppered 
with these dark knots, makes an unusual fin- 
ish. Paneling, ceiling beams, and general 
woodwork are of this material, although some 
paneling is done in a metallic foil substance 
and finished in a lacquer, which gives it a 
kind of polychrome effect. 

The spruce lumber used is finished up to 
carry the natural color of the wood, in what 
appears to be a clear shellac finish, well rubbed 
down. 

As one customer remarked to the writer, the 
knots were different, and represented some- 
thing to count, when the ticker became tire- 
some. 
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TX Points Way to Hold Markets — 


Railway Specifications Must Be Exactly Met—Use of Car Card Urged—Advantages 
of Wood Derrick Demonstrated at Oil Exposition 


POINTS TO RAILROAD NEEDS 


.TX Field Man Says Lumbermen Should In- 
crease Business by “Getting On” 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—A recent re- 
port from H. L. Bravo, of the New York field 
office of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who is working under special as- 
signment in an intensive study of railroad 
lumber requirements, shows great impetus in 
the purchase of freight cars and an optimistic 
outlook for next year. Mr. Bravo has some 
plain things to say to the lumber industry, 
which should be taken to heart if the present 
markets are to be maintained and increased. 
He says: 

Sales of freight cars during the first fifteen 
days of October totaled 17,900. For this year 
to date sales of box cars total 88,500. This 
is more than for any entire year since 1924. 

During the last week orders for more than 
10,500 cars have been awarded and 10,000 
additional car orders are now pending. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad purchased recently 
from the Bethlehem Steel Co. 1,000 wood- 
lined, steel-sheathed box cars. The purchase 
price on this award was in the vicinity of 
$1,525,000. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco is inquiring 
for 3,800 cars. The Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Norfolk & Western may, within the near 
future, buy 6,000 cars and 3,000 cars, respec- 
tively. 

Even though this year’s freight car pur- 
chases are passing totals made during any 
year in the last five years, the outlook for 
1930 is also most optimistic. It is estimated 
that during 1930 the railroads will probably 
expend at least a billion dollars on new 
equipment and repairs for rolling stock and 
maintenance of way purposes. 

While this news is most encouraging, the 
lumber industry can not sit back complac- 
ently and expect during the balance of 1929 
and 1930 that million-board-feet orders will 
tumble unsolicited into its lap. Substitute 
materials are daily seeking markets which 
railway lumber now holds, and railway en- 
gineers are precise and critical of lumber 
specifications and its utilization. These en- 
gineers make comparisons of wood vs. sub- 
stitutes based not on guesswork but on actual 
applied tests. Important also is their desire 
for car lumber worked to the new A. R. A. 
permissible alternate patterns, which pat- 
terns lumber manufacturers have not made 
as generally available as they should. 

Lumber markets can be held and increased 
only as the industry awakes to the full sig- 
nificance of the fact that lumber specifica- 
tions as presented for specific railway pur- 
poses must be met and filled precisely as 
ordered. 

Since 1925 railway executives report that 
the quality of their lumber as a whole and 
the exactness with which their requirements 
are met improved over the period between 
1920 and 1925. These men state, however, 
that many shippers are still merely trying to 
“get by.” 

The future of railway lumber markets will 
be maintained and increased not by trying 
to “get by,” but by “getting on” to the fact 
that those who are merely trying to “get by” 
are getting the railways “on” to substitutes 
for lumber. 


Mr. Bravo has reported that the Lehigh 
Valley Railway Co. has overcome considerable 
trouble with deterioration of sub-sills and nail- 
ing sills on milk car floors by creosoting the 
lumber. He has been informed by. the me- 
chanical engineer of this road that composi- 
tion floors in such cars were failing rapidly. 

The Lehigh Valley is favorably disposed 
toward the use of wood and open-minded on 
the question of wood preservatives. Planked 
hoppers, on this railroad have been in service, 
in some instances, for 20 years. 


The mechan- - 


ical engineer believes the present wood cars 
should give at least three to five years more 
service than the all-metal equipment. The cost 
of maintenance of the wood car is much less 
on account of the ease of repairing the side- 
plank without putting the car into the shop. 

Considerable quantities of lumber for outer 
sides and sheathing on insulated box cars for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway are of grade- 
marked, “Tree”-mark lumber. One of the 
lumber inspectors of this road stated that he 
had rejected no grade-marked, “Tree”-mark 
lumber, but had had occasion to reject mate- 
rial not so marked. 

* * * 


GENERAL USE OF CAR CARDS 


National Association Points Out That 75 
Percent of Largest Mills Will Adopt Plan 


Wasurncrton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The wide and 
general use of the sealed “Shipper’s Certificate 
of Car Contents” is being strongly urged by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation as the logical climax to the evolution 
of American Lumber Standards and the grade- 
marking and trade-marking of lumber with 
the N. L. M. A, financial guaranty behind it. 

The “Shipper’s Certificate” of lumber quan- 
tity and classification was first adopted a year 
ago by the mills composing the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and more recently by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Its definite adoption by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
the decision of the Southern Pine Association 
that its mills shall soon adopt the practice 
brings the idea into use in 75 percent of Amer- 
ica’s largest lumber mills. The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion are already committed to the idea and the 
other lumber manufacturing groups are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 

These associations are affiliated with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which will hereafter make promotion of certi- 
fied lumber shipments a leading feature of its 
national advertising. Every association that 
adopts the certified shipment plan will be 
played wp in the advertising copy, in the same 
= grade-marked lumber is now empha- 
sized. 

Manufacturers of 8,000,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber annually are now identifying their product 
through grade- and trade-marks. The addi- 
tion of the new “Shipper’s Certificate” for 
lumber deliveries completes the security of the 
lumber buyer by guaranteeing the quantity of 
carload shipments, according to the different 
grades. 

These several progressive steps single out the 
lumber industry as one of the industrial groups 
that have gone the whole distance in simpli- 
fying and building confidence in trade rela- 
tions. 

* * * 


Complete Building Design Tests 


Wasuincron, D. C., Nov. 4.—Recently com- 
pleted tests at the Forest Products Laboratory, | 
Madison, Wis., answer many questions of long 
standing concerning the design of light frame 
buildings and show how to increase vastly both 
strength and stiffness in comparison with cur- 
rent practice. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation financed the experimental work for the 
tests on a co-operative basis with the Labora- 
tory. 


EXHIBITS AT OIL EXPOSITION 


Lumbermen Show Products of Wood for 
Benefit of Petroleum Producers 








Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exposition and Congress— 
the sixth World’s Fair of the Oil Industry— 
held each year in Tulsa, Okla., covered ap- 
proximately 10 acres of ground, one-tenth of 
which was occupied by three buildings and the 
balance by outdoor exhibits. More than 800 
exhibitors, from all parts of the world, were 
represented, and the attendance exceeded 
120,000. , 

The outdoor exhibits included eight steel 
derricks and one of wood. William G. Skelly, 
president of the Skelly Oil Co., and also presi- 
dent of the International Exposition, at the 
opening ceremonies remarked: “I want to 
call your attention briefly to the derricks that 
stand on this ground. You will observe that 
all but one are of steel structure. At the first 
exposition, held six years ago, they were all 
of wood but one.” 

An exponent of lumber pointed to the fact 
that no one of the steel derricks would carry 
more than 75 percent of the load the wood 
derrick is capable of carrying and that steel 
would cost more than twice as much. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation exhibited a laminated derrick leg model. 

In addition there were three other exhibits 
featuring lumber. One was a 3-room cot- 
tage, built in the center of the grounds for fu- 
ture use, by the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
and housing the broadcasting equipment for 
the exposition. It was attractively painted and 
bore several large signs proclaiming that it 
was constructed of Dierks’ grade-mark, “Tree”- 
mark lumber. 

A second exhibit, a modern cooling tower 
erected by the Flour Construction Co., was 
built of redwood. 

The third exhibit was the full-sized 122-foot 
nailed wood derrick built of “Certified Long- 
leaf Yellow Pine” by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, according to the N. L. M. A. standard 
design. 

Many individual lumber manufacturers aided 
materially in creating interest by providing 
samples of grade-marked and “Tree”-mark 
lumber. Regional associations likewise co- 
—— by furnishing literature and grading 
rules. 

Copies of “Lumber for Oil Industry Pur- 
poses,” on exhibition at the N. L. M. A. booth, 
created much interest on the part of oil pro- 
ducers and numerous orders were received for 
one or more copies. 

Association men in attendance at the expo- 
sition were A. C. Horner and R. Y. Hanlon, 
of the West Coast staff of the National Asso- 
ciation; L. P. Keith and R. T. Titus, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and H. 
C. Eaton, of the Southern Pine Association. 

Mr. Eaton pointed out, among other inter- 
esting things, that the material used in the 
Southern Pine Association derrick was No. 1 
common longleaf pine, and that the supply 
was not exhausted, as many had been led to 
believe. He also told the oil producers and 
agents that the rough lumber was the proper 
material to use for derricks and rig timbers 
because of its full rated strength and weather 
resistance. 

The amount of good will created by this ini- 
tial endeavor to exhibit at an oil industry ex- 
position can not be measured, according to the 
National association representative. It may 
lead to am intensive campaign to acquaint 
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wholesale and retail lumbermen with the serv- 
ices offered them. 
x * * 


Lumber in Permanent Exhibit 


CLEVELAND, OunI0, Nov. 4.—Lumber enjoys 
a prominent position at the Architects’ Per- 
manent Exhibit here. Cabinet work, doors, 
flooring, bookcases, built-in equipment, man- 
tels, furniture, wardrobes, paneling, shingles 
(creosoted), windows (casement and double- 
hung) show the best grades of wood, excel- 
lent cabinet work and well executed design. 
All combine to produce as representative a 
showing for wood as possible. . 

The exhibit has been well patronized and 
will last until the new Builders Exchange is 
opened. 


Favors Grade-Marked Lumber 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—The system 
of. grade-marking lumber, instituted by the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization of 
the Department of Commerce, received the 
greatest impetus given it since it’ was estab- 
lished, through the action of the chief co- 
érdinator of the United States, Admiral H. H. 
Rousseau, who has just issued instructions to 
heads of all Government departments and 
agencies, to invite bids on grade-marked lum- 
ber whenever this material is obtainable for 
Government use, and to give preference to 





may be employed for the proper purpose. 
“The United States government is the largest 
single user of lumber in this country,” .accord- 
ing to Axel H. Oxholm, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wod Utilization. “It re- 
quires more than a billion feet of lumber a 
year. Last summer the Government-operated 
mills offered to codperate with the committee 
in its grade-marking program. As a result of 
this codperation all softwood lumber produced 
in the mills of the Menominee Indian Reserva- 
tion in Wisconsin, which is under Government 
supervision, is grade-marked for the consumer’s 
protection. It is only natural that the Govern- 


ment should now demand the same protection 
from the suppliers of [umber which it is will- 
ing to give to the consumers of Government- 
manufactured stock.” = 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
organized in 1925 by Herbert Hoover, its 
first chairman, now consists of over 200 mem- 
bers recruited from the principal producers, 
distributers, and consumers of forest products 
in this country. The grade-marking of lumber 
is one of the principal projects_of this commit- 
tee, which works for the perpetuation of our 
forest resources through the intelligent utiliza- 
tion of wood. 


Urges Cut in Corporation Tax 


Wasuincton, D..C., Nov. 4.—From the 
headquarters of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is being sent out a letter 
prepared by Frank G. Wisner, chairman of 
the association’s advisory tax committee, point- 
ing out the inequities of the present Federal 
tax rate on corporation stocks and urging its 
reduction to a parity with that imposed upon 
other forms of business organizations. 

In his letter Mr. Wisner refers to the lack 
of understanding on the part of stockholders 
as to the injustice with which they are treated 
in this connection and he encloses a statement 





a safe harbor.” 


line in all of his advertising reads: 


make the loan if necessary.” 





A Home a Safe Investment 


A retail lumberman said last week that his advertisement in his 
local paper for that week would be about as follows: 


“All of those individuals who have been putting their money into 
homes in the last few years are feeling perfectly safe about their invest- 
ment. Some folks have been putting their money into stocks and they 
have seen them slide down and down and down. A home is a sure and 


He said that in the following week his advertisement would talk 
about putting money into a home instead of buying stocks, and the 
week after that he expects to say that some people are looking at house 
plans rather than at prospectuses of stock promotions. A prominent 


“We sell good lumber and guarantee the building. We help to 








grade-marked material in cases where other 
conditions are equal. This action on the part 
of the chief codrdinator is the result of a co- 
Operative working arrangement with the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce which has _ spon- 
sored the grade-marking system in connection 
with the department's lumber standardization 
program. 


According to Admiral Rousseau, the use of | 


grade-marked lumber by various Government 
departments will be advantageous for several 
reasons. The stamping of each piece of lumber 
at the mill with a symbol of its quality pre- 
vents intentional or unintentional mixing of 
grades. Deliveries of lumber for Government 
use are made in every part of the United 
States. It has often been difficult to secure 
the necessary inspectors at such delivery points. 
While the grade-marking system will not make 
inspection superfluous, it will have a tendency 
to facilitate the inspection work and will ex- 
pedite the separation of lumber by grades in 

vernment. yards. Admiral Rousseau also 
stresses the fact that this grade-marking sys- 
tem will give the ultimate user a better knowl- 
edge of lumber grades. This will insure the 
economical use of lumber since each grade 


setting forth this discrimination. The state- 
ment to which Mr. Wisner particularly refers 
is as follows: 

Revenue Act of., 1913 1916 1917 1918 


Corporation rate.. 1% 2% 6% 12%. 


Maximum Normal 
Rate Individuals 
and Partnerships.. 1% 2% 4% 12% 
Revenue Act of.. 1921 1924 1926 1928 
Corporation rate. .10-12%% 12%% 13%% 12% 
Maximum Normal 
Rate Individuals d 
and Partnerships.. 8% 6% 5% 5% 
Commenting on this statement, Mr. Wisner 
says it evidently was the intention of those 
who framed the income tax legislation in 1913 
that the tax upon the earnings from business 
should be the same without regard to the form 
under which the business was conducted. This 
parity was maintained in 1916, but in 1917 the 
first discrimination was made. In 1918 the rate 
was again made the same, but beginning with 
the revenue bill of 1921 and continuing since 
that time there has beeen an unwarranted dis- 
crimination. In the meantime, Mr. Wisner 
points out, all other forms of tax carried by 
the revenue bills of recent years have heen 
either materially reduced or entirely eliminated, 





with the exception of the corporation income 
tax rate, which was increased in 1926 to 13% 
percent and reduced to 12 percent in the reve- 
nue bill of 1928; 

Reference is then made by Mr. Wisner to 
the arguments of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and other business 
organizations that the rate could be reduced at 
that time to a figure not in excess of 10 per- 
cent. This reduction was opposed by the treas- 
ury officials on the theory that it would produce 
a deficit in the Federal treasury. As there is 
at present a surplus of something over $185,- 
000,000 in the United States treasury, it is evi- 
dent that the corporation tax might have been 
reduced without a resulting deficit. Owing to 
this surplus, Congress may be expected to con- 
sider tax reductions during the session that be- 
gins in December. Already advocates of vari- 
ous forms of tax reduction are busy with Con- 
gress. Mr. Wisner urges that the corporation 
income tax rate should receive first considera- 
tion, not only because of the injustice of the 
present rate, but because at this time a reduc- 
tion in this rate would be of benefit directly 
and indirectly to a much larger number of tax- 
payers than would come through the reduction 
of any other form of tax now carried by the 
Federal revenue bill. 

After referring to the fact that millions of 
stockholders in the corporations of this country 
are affected because the tax as a matter of fact 
actually comes out of their pocket, Mr. Wisner 
urges that the business men talk or write to 


. their own senators and congressmen putting 


the argument before them and urging them to 
take the matter up with members of the House 
ways and means committee and the Senate 
finance committee and insist upon reduction of 
the corporation income tax rate. This tax, he 
says, should not be in excess of the rate applied 
upon the earnings, or profits, of business con- 
ducted in other than corporate form, but with 
the present set-up and financial condition of the 
Government, it is not expected to have it re- 
duced to anything like 5 percent at this time. 
In this connection Mr. Wisner points to the 
fact that there is a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of stockholders, especially among persons 
of small means, who, although their entire in- 
come, including their share of the earnings on 
such stocks, would be either within the exemp- 
tions granted, or at the most not subject to tax 
in excess of 1% percent, but who, through the 
corporation income tax rate, are being obliged 
to participate in the payment of 12 percent. 
Many of them do not realize this, because the 
corporation must pay the tax, but it comes out 
of their pockets just the same, and if these mil- 
lions of stockholders could be aroused to a real- 
ization of just how they are being affected 
there is no question that their protest would 
result in any early and marked reduction of the 
corporation income tax rate. 

In conclusion Mr. Wisner says that though 
Congress does not convene until December, the 
time is nevertheless short and- prompt action 
should be taken in order that the matter may 
be properly brought before the two commit- 
tees mentioned and Congress proper. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasutncrton, D. C., Nov. 4.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Oct. 26, 1929, and for 
twenty-four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 


ONE WEEE 
Softwoods: 


Geuthern Pine’ Association... .ccscccccccceces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
California Redwood Association.............. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


re wee a eda bit heme ehiee een 
Grand totals 


ee ee | 


TWENTY-FOUR WEEKES 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association..........ccccceece 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods; 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 


ee ee | 














—— 


No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Mills Production of 1928 Shipments of 1928 Orders of 1928 
137 59,959,000 90 60,135,000 81 62,547,000 93 
102 114'816,000 92 104,601,000 98 96,362,000 81 
44 37,039,000 119 31,040,000 79 25,892,000 7 

23 33,231,000 106 "125,000 82 20,319,000 76 

9 7'412'000 87 403,000 75 "296,000 80 

29 3'177,000 99 2'686,000 81 2764,000 120 

51 7,647,000 90 "586,000 93 6,050,000 79 

14 8/217,000 137 87161,000 165 6,372,000 193 
409 271,498,000 95 245,737,000 89 226,602,000 @3 
181 40,060,000 107 38,698,000 101 39,188,000 95 
29 3,511,000 116 5,496,000 83 5,141,000 95 
210 43,571,000 108 44,194,000 98 44,329,000 95 
590 315,069,000 97 289,931,000 90 270,931,000 85 
3,243 1,458,493,000 93 1,433,601,000 86 1,388,002,000 83 
2°305 2'546,313,000 98 2'589,390,000 92 2°477,391,000 89 
847 "870,050,000 103 8,792,000 88 724/522'000 92 
620 832,756,000 98 658,063,000 90 644,171,000 91 
216 238,293,000 85 219/427,000 89 190,315,000 84 
744 105,448,000 89 94,316,000 86 73,538,000 81 
986 156,137,000 93 150,599,000 89 146,125,000 91 
329 179,362,000 109 187,947,000 111 182/068,000 109 
9,290 6,386,852,000 97 6,112,135,000 90 5,826,132,000 88 
4,500 919,893,000 111 883,516,000 103 897,114,000 102 
744 156,612,000 116 155,592,000 94 142/246'000 90 
5,244 1,076,505,000 112 1,039,108,000 102 1,039,360,000 100 
13,790 7,463,357,000 99 7,151,243,000 91 6,865,492,000 90 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage of 
gross stocks on hand Oct. 26, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association..........e.eeeee0> 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


eee eee tees 


, Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

113 730,177,000 160,144,000 22 

140 1,185,396,000 481,941,000 41 

46 946,131,000 101,036,000 11 
9 351,757,000 47,607,000 14 
169 919,651,000 275,147,000 30 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 4.—For the week 
ended Oct. 26, Saturday, 149 mills of total 
capacity of 178% units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 
31, 1928), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association : 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... .... 75,644,815 aos ail eeee 
Pe | nad 65,362,571 86.41 .... 

Shipments* 3,116 65,358,100 86.40 99.99 

Orders— 

Received* . 8,308 69,385,300 91.73 106.15 
On hand en 
WOES. cocci 9,320 195,487,000 


*Orders were 106.16 percent of shipments. 


+tBasis of car loadings in September average, 
20,975 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 149 mills showed 
an increase of 2.10 percent, or 4,027,200 feet, 
during the week, 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, Va., Nov. 4—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 





analysis of figures from one hundred and | 


twenty-six mills for the week ended Oct. 26: 


Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ..18,108,000 i. eo ee 
Actual ..... 12,410,000 69 ee ee 

Shipments ...12,773,000 71 103 = 

Orderst ..... 10,511,000 58 85 83 

Unfilled 
orders ..... 87,465,000 oe 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 12 percent, the same 
number of mills reporting. 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 2.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Oct. 19: 




















West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 6.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 223 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Nov. 2 gave 
these figures: 


Production .178,845,000 
Shipments .154,206,000 13.7% under production 
Orders . -163,446,000 8.6% under production 


A group of 308 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1929 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity. 296,805,000 
— weekly cut for 44 weeks— 


 -waba kiaews we eenee acne we we 206,075,000 
0 ERS er See wee noes 206, 072, 000 
Actual cut week ended Nov. 2...... 203, ‘687, 000 


A group of 222 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Nov. 2 was 178,813,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders, 

ee 62,338,000 55,549,000 153,913,000 
Domestic 

cargo ... 47,447,000 62,420,000 280,695,000 

Export . 25,158,000 26,214,000 204,647,000 

Local - 19,231,000 ek | rere 

154,174,006 163,414,000 639,255,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to’ date, reported as follows: 

Week Average Average 

ended Nov. first 44 first 44 
2, 1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 
Production 110,700,000 109,683,000 114,624,000 
Shipments 103,787,000 111,579,000 119,831,000 
Orders .... 94,600,000 110,399,000 119,989,000 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 2.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 


on statistics for twenty-six mills: 


Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
98 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California, ..ccces 738,217 1,455,424 
Atlantic Coast..... "332" 265, 608 16, 068, 929 
Miscellaneous ..... 3, 056, "315 » 446, "000 
Ee osdctaaannes 217,060,140 18,970,353 
Orders received— 
COSINE. cccccces 26,010,061 934,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 22,756,959 5,006,381 
Miscellaneous ..... 484,383 244,000 
De scexekasawe 49,251,403 6,184,381 
Cancellations— 
GeO op cccests 1,185,098 10,000 
Atiantic Coast....- 1,006,586  ..cocs oe 
Miscellaneous ..... «scccces ove 
> vanwweneo’ 2,189,634 10,000 
Shipments— 
Pere 8 8. izes 
Atlantic Coast..... 28,680,545 4,045,430 
Miscellaneous ..... 533,767 1,420,000 
ME visti nee cw 49,122,891 5,465,430 | 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
California ./..ccses 96,654,601 2,379,424 
Atlantic Coast..... 115,337,486 17,029,880 
Miscellaneous ..... 3,006,931 270,000 
TOO sivas occce + 314,999,018 19,679,304 


Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 


a. rrr oeeeee 6286,030,493 
Orders received ....... 565, 435, 184 
Cancellations ......... "199,634 
Shipments .........- - 54,688,321 


Unfilled end of week. ..234,678,322 





Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet 


duction of 1928 
For week ended Oct. 26: 
Production ...... 35,523,000 me 
Shipments ....... 24,562 
|. 7 q 
Stocks, Oct. 26....718, "158, 000 ve 
For 40 weeks ended Oct. 26: 
Production .....1,199,096,000 — 99.4 
ga pete BK ‘175, 154, 000 
Ordera Tedecceadl 147,106,000 
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Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Nov. 4.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 


week ended Oct. 26: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 59 units*.12,237,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 5,428,000 92,000 44 
Shipmentst .....-. - 7,324,000 124,000 59 
Orders receivedy... 6,335,000 107,000 52 
Orders on hand... .44,494,000 754,000 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 82 units*.17,201,000 210,000 100 
Actual production.. 3,842,000 A 22 
Shipmentsf ....... 3,556,000 43,000 21 
Orders receivedf... 3,142,000 38,000 18 
Orders on hand....13,421,000 164,000 - 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 

+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. . 


Southern Pine Costs 


New Oreans, La.,;, Nov. 4.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s ‘cost statement for August 
gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing. and shipping southern 
pine lumber, not including interest on loans or - 
invested capital. This report—covering 89 
mills operating 128 units that produced 233,- 
322,355 feet—shows that the average total 
cost per thousand feet for that month was 








25.37. This is a decrease from the average 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4. — President 
Hoover on last Wednesday received represent- 
atives of several national associations interested 
in forestry and listened to arguments in behalf 
of adequate provision for co-operative fire con- 
trol, planting, forest research, public forest 
acquisition and the need for appropriations 
sufficient to enable the Federal Government to 
protect its forest resources. 

John W. Blodgett headed the lumber group 
in attendance. Others in this group were 
George S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., and Wilson Compton, secretary and man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

George D. Pratt, president of the American 
Forestry Association, made a strong appeal in 
favor of appropriations already authorized by 
Congress, and for adequate fire protective 
measures... : 

The President was told by Robert P. Bass, 
former governor of New Hampshire, that his 
leadership was needed in the formulation and 
execution of a national policy of forest -devel- 
opment and conservation which will give rea- 
sonable assurance of meeting the future eco- 
nomic and social needs of the country. 

Mr. Blodgett presented three angles of the 
forestry problem as viewed by the lumber in- 
dustry, saying: 

First, the proper conservation and protec- 
tion of present and future timber resources; 
Second, intelligent utilization of our timber; 


and, third, provision’ for a continuous supply 


of timber for the United States. 

First and foremost of these problems is 
Protection against fire. The States and pri- 
vate owners are constantly increasing their 
expenditures for this purpose, but Congress 
has notoriously failed to provide its propor- 
tionate share under the Clarke-McNary Act, 
and also failed to provide for adequate protec- 
tion of Federal forests. ‘ 


It would seem that no duty is more obvious’ . 
7 for ‘ 
the protection of our national forest esttités, ‘’ 
It is clear that neither the individudiit tine: 8! 


or more pressing than adequate provisi 


States, or the Nation can profitably CNSAgS © 


in reforestation until the fire hazard~ ig.ire... . : 
ae ', ciation.” -At the luncheon- Secretary of Agri- 


i 


This can be done, and the risk will ft 


© 


duced to the basis of a fair ey ~eisk... 
e 





te ek 


cost for July, which on a production of 226,- 
998,982 feet was $25.59, and an increase of 
33 cents over August last year. The average 
cost for the first eight months of 1929 was 
$25.35 on a total production of 1,830,919,623 
feet, compared with $24.63 last year on a 
production of 2,023,539,992 feet. Of the 72 
concerns whose mills are included in this re- 
port, 36 showed costs less than the average. 
The figures for the entire number show a 
spread from a low of $16.70 to a high of 
$35.99. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 2.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from: the 
reports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Oct. 26: 


——Redwood. ‘White- 
Percent of wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 8,217,000 100 1,547,000 
Shipments ..... - 8,161,000 99 1,759,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 6,372,000 77 1,102,000 
Se —eeEEEe 31,903,000 Pad 3,952,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*...... 3,025,000 2,239,000 
Southern California*...... 1,763,000 1,678,000 
WEED, <0 bc cawonebosoucee _. RRs 
EE cna can wawe sh wes 1,792,000 1,856,000 
WEE: 85 60 60a s cea Seee 1,528,000 599,000 

8,161,000 6,372,000 


*North and south of line running’ through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


fWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 


President Hears Forestry Needs 


insurable. As to the amount necessary for 
this purpose, the forestry bureau officials 
are best qualified to speak, and knowing 
most of them as I do, I have no hesitancy 
in endorsing their estimates. 

The second important matter directly affect- 
ing the conservation and perpetuation of our 
forests is research. In your recent address at 
Dearborn, Mr. President, you said about all 
that could be said about the value of re- 
search. In respect to our forests ‘we need 
research in many branches. We should dis- 
cover the means to combat the insect enemies 
of our forests, whose ravages are-inereasing 
and are second only to fire. We need re- 
search into the proper ways and means of 
reforestation, and we greatly need research 
into the matter of better and more complete 
utilization of our forests. It is my own belief 
that this latter field is as yet only slightly 
explored by chemistry. 

I have been in hopes that the lumber in- 
dustry would by this time be co-operating in 
a larger way in all these research matters, 
but under present conditions it is practically 
impossible to secure any increase in our pres- 
ent activities. 

The Nation itself, however, by reason of 
its large forest ownership, will directly profit 
through research in proportion to its outlay. 

Those who have any knowledge of the sit- 
uation know that under the most favorable 
conditions private enterprise in reforestation 
will fall far short of providing our future 
requirements, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment’ must fill the gap. 

Authority for Federal action is given by 
the McNary-Woodruff Act. Appropriations for 
Federal’ purchases of land suitable only for 
reforestation should be made up to the limit 
authorized by law. 

The vast denuded areas in the South At- 
lantic and Gulf States, as well as in the 
Lake States, afford lands at low prices, and 
timber grown thereon will be directly. tribu- 
tary to our greatest consuming centers. It 
would seem that the carrying on of reforesta- 
“tion on an adequate scale is an obvious and 
important duty of our national Government. 


The, visiting delegates were Jater.,entertained 
the American. Forestry Asso- 


ns 


_at luncheon by 


Be be! culture Hyde advocated "8 sthonger. tle, be- 


2 yee gs, “ars ‘ ‘ : 
& ws aiak oi 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 6.—The. Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on opefations during the week ended Nov. 2: 


Total number of mills reporting, 52. 
Production— 


Average for 3 previous years.. 34,740,000 
OpeFAting -CODOCHEY onc ccccccsce 60,510,000 
Actual production for week..... 43,390,000 
ES © a8 Fae Gh akteeeee oes 08 34,028,000 
3 ee ee ae ee ae 33,274,000 
Orders unfilled at end of week.... 104,754,000 
Gross stocks on hand............ 1,038,179,000 
Identical mills reporting, 47. 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years..... 34,369,000 
OBOFALING CADACIEE . . ois cccecsoscce 58,151,000 
; Week Week 
ended ended 
Nov. 2, Nov. 8, 
1929 1928 


Actual prod. for week. .42,011,000 36,403,000 
PEE, Sali noececsesees 32,962,000 36,320,000 
Orders received .......... 32,806,000 34,023,000 


Identical mills reporting, 36. 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years..... 30,451,000 
Nov. 2, 1929 Nov. 3, 1928 
Unfilled orders 


rare 92,902,000 99,684,000 
Gross stocks on hand...889,220,000 868,355,000 





“Bors-purcr” is hardwood sawdust reduced 
to a fine powder, and mixed with blood and 
other’ materials into a paste, which when 
pressed into a mold gives a most beautiful 
impression. 


tween agriculture and forestry, 
the reforestation of marginal - 
marginal lands unsuited for -ctt 
declared that, in his opinion, 
very real one and one of.the-% 
of the forestry movementgaae: 
Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief 
ice, emphasized the need fom 
more far-reaching and compte 
program of forestry, outlining 
considerable detail. Ene 
Other luncheon speakerswipchad 


Dixon, assistant secretary of @R@-Eyiter 













resentatives Colton ‘of Utah, Summers of 3. 


Washington and.Leavitt of, Idaho; Horace-M:- 
Albright, director of the National Park Serv-~ 


ice; Paul G, Redington, chief: of the -Biologi- ~ 


cal Survey; Frederick A. Delano, of the Na- 
tional.. Capital Park & Planning. Commission, 
George S. Long as representative of the West-. 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, and’ 
Wilson Compton. ; 





Buys Old Time Lumber Camp 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 4.—A dispatch from 
Johannesburg, Mich., says that the entire equip- 
ment of an old time lumber camp in Otsego 
County, typical of the- camps: that flourished 
in Michigan during the logging and lumbering 
days of the ’70s, has been’ purchased by Henry 
Ford, to be placed in his Early American Mu- 
seum at Dearborn. Included in this equipment 
are bunks, blankets, big wheels, chains, ox 
yokes, sleighs, draws, spike skids, saws, axes, 
markers, eome-alongs, loader crotch, grub hold- 
ers, skidding tongs etc., the usefulness of 
which long since has passed away. A kitchen 


sink, towel rollers, dinner horns and water jugs 


that formerly were important parts of 
equipment of a logging camp will be taken to 
Dearborn and included in the old time camp 
to be set up there in the museum. 





ON THE OCCASION of every accident that be- 
falls you, remember to turn to yourself and 
inquire what power you have for turning it 
to use.—EPICTFTUS. 
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Lumber Events on the 


Becoming “Building Minded” 

San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 2.—The Pa- 
cific coast, in line with a season of prosperity, 
is rapidly becoming “building-minded.” An 
almost unprecedented era of building activity 
during the last month, up and down the entire 
coast, is taken as an indication that the western 
States are out to smash all previous building 
records. 

This is the view expressed in the Western 
Building Forum, in commenting on building 
operations during October. It is pointed out 
that the number and value of proposed build- 
ings nearly doubled those of the same month 
last year. During October of this year 130 
buildings, with a combined value of $79,991,000 
were planned on the Pacific coast. Last year 
in October. the value of the buildings planned 
was only $34,796,000. 

Outstanding among the projects included in 
the figure for October of this year is a new 
25-story office building for San Francisco, 
which will cost $5,000,000. A hospital to cost 
$300,000 is also planned for this city. One of 
the principal projects, for which definite plans 
have not yet been published, is a $2,000,000 
airport for the Curtiss-Wright people. This 
wil! be built on the peninsula, just outside San 


the State governments for public school pur- 
poses and thus be placed under State adminis- 
tration. The Federal Government, the Presi- 
dent stated, is incapable of the adequate ad- 
ministration of matters which require so large 
an element of local understanding. 

Other matters covered in recommendations 
by President Hoover, and which are to be con- 
sidered by the commission, include the reclama- 
tion service and development and conservation 
of mineral resources of the public domain. 

Before becoming secretary-manager of the 
association, Col. Greeley was chief forester of 
the United States. As chief forester he had 
considerable experience in administering the 
grazing lands on the national forests. One of 
the vital questions to be considered by the com- 
mission involves grazing lands. 


Installing New Type Dry Kiln 


TacoMA, WaAsH., Nov. 2.—The Specialty 
Manufacturing & Lumber Corporation, of 
Tacoma, is already rebuilding the dry kiln 
plant which was recently destroyed by fire. In 
order to take care of its drying requirements 
this company is now installing one of the new 
reversible cross-circulation fan kilns of the 
“overhead” type. 

This kiln will have the fans and heating 


—— 


West Coast 


This Mill a Family Affair 

San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 2.—Up at 
Clipper Mills, a little place in the High Sier- 
ras, some miles East of Oroville, is the Wool- 
ley sawmill. It is the only “family operated” 
lumber mill in California, strictly speaking. 

Not only that, but the most important posi- 
tion in the lumber mill is held by a woman of 
the family. She is Mrs. Lawrence Woolley, 
and she holds down a man’s job. She puts in 
eight hours a day running the “big saw” in 
the mill, and she cuts big logs with a skill 
that would do credit to any man who has spent 
a life time at that work. 

Five years ago she started tailing off from 
the saw, but that work proved too heavy for 
her, so, inasmuch as the entire family works at 
some job in the mill, she took to running the 
big saw, and has been doing that ever since. 

Do I like my work? repeated Mrs. Woolley, 
when asked about her job. Why I wouldn't 
trade jobs with any woman I know. Woman's 
place may be in the home as far as some men 
are concerned, but this sawmill is a family 
affair, and a good one, and I prefer running 
the big saw to having some men do it for 
wages. And it doesn’t interfere with my work 
in my home, either. I still superintend the 
running of my home, even though I put in 
eight hours every day at the saw, and my 
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Among the concerns participating in the big order for 120-foot piling to be shipped to the Ford Motor Co. in New Jersey was the A. B. 
Hughes Lumber Co., at Centralia, Wash. Photograph shows loading of the last of the order in the timber stand. Note that two tractors 


are required for handling these long sticks. The average height of the trees from which these piles were cut was 150 feet. 


A ‘number of 


West Coast concerns shared in this order, for the shipment of which 1500 flat cars were required 





Francisco. Oakland will also have an office 
building valued at $1,500,000. Two new school 
buildings, to cost more than a quarter of a 
million each, will be built in San Francisco 
during the coming months, and a new apart- 
ment building to cost several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, as well as a large warehouse to 
cost $420,000 are among the projects under 
contemplation. 
Appointed to Commission 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.—Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, secretary-manager of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has accepted an appoint- 
ment from President Hoover to serve as a 
member of a commission on conservation and 
administration of the public domain. The ap- 
pointment follows the announcement made by 
President Hoover to a conference of governors 
and representatives of the eleven “public land” 
States held in Salt Lake City, Utah, in August 
that he intended to name a commission to 
further the development of the relations be- 
tween the Federal and State governments in 
respect to the public lands and the reclamation 
service. 

In his message to the governors, President 
Hoover recommended that the remaining un- 
appropriated public lands be transferred to 


equipment located overhead, instead of below 
the tracks, as is the usual manner. This type 
of building construction eliminates costly ex- 
cavation work and gives an unobstructed floor. 
Maximum temperatures of 150° F. will be 
used in the drying operation, for experience at 
other plants on the Pacific coast and in the 
South and East where this type of kiln has 
been installed, indicates that low temperatures 
coupled with fast, reversible circulation per- 
mits the drying to be carried on rapidly with 
a minimum of degrade. Low-temperature 
drying of this kind also produces an unusually 
high quality of uniformly seasoned lumber. 
This new kiln will be equipped with electric 
recorder-controllers, controlling and recording 
both temperature and humidity. 

Due to the increased holding capacity of this 
type of kiln, made possible by edge-to-edge 
stacking of lumber on the trucks, one kiln 
of this new system will have practically the 
same holding and drying capacity as two of the 
kilns formerly used at this plant. 

Building construction is being rushed and it 
is expected that the kiln will be placed in 
operation within sixty days. The designer and 
builder of the new kiln equipment at this plant 
is the Moore Dry Kiln Co., originator and 
patentee of the reversible cross-circulation fan 
system. 


home is just as well run as that of any other 
woman, who devotes her whole time to house- 
hold duties. Any woman can keep house. I 
prefer to superintend the housekeeping in my 
home, but have some one else do the actual 
drudgery, while I devote my real efforts to the 
sawmill. 

While Mrs. Woolley runs the saw, her 
grown son, 22 years old, does the firing. An- 
other son, 16 years old, tails from the edger, 
while the father runs the edger and also tails 
from the big saw. 

Working as a family and running its own 
business, the family cuts 3,000 feet of lumber 
a day in its own mill. 


To Construct Pulp and Paper Plant 


MarsHFIELD, OreE., Nov. 2.—Coos Bay is 
to have another pulp and paper plant in the 
near future. Such is the announcement that 
has come from the Umpqua Pulp & Paper 
Co., with offices in Portland. Preparations are 
being made for carrying on construction of 
a 100-ton plant, which will be built at Gardiner, 
near the mouth of the Umpqua River, and is 
expected to be ready for operation next spring. 
The plant will be built adjacent to the Gardi- 
ner Mill Co.’s properties, which have been 
taken over by this company. It has timber 
holdings amounting to 25,000 acres. The pres- 
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ident of the company is Joseph Kaster. W. L. 
Nederhoed is vice president and sales manager, 
and R. E. Loomis is secretary-treasurer. 


Makes Endowment for Research 


SEATILE, WASH., Nov. 2.—A gift of $50,000, 
to be known as the “Agnes Healy Anderson 
Trust Fund” has been accepted by the Uni- 
yersity of Washington from Mrs. A. H. An- 
derson, widow of Alfred H. Anderson, pioneer 
jumberman. The money will be used for the 
most part to provide graduate research fellow- 
ships with a limited sum set aside for needy 
students in the college of forestry. 

“The gift is an important step forward for 
the college of forestry,” Dean Hugo Winken- 
werder declared. “The trust will enable many 
poor students to continue in college and the 
larger amount set aside for graduate research 
will make possible the grouping of young men 
with leadership ability interested in research, 
whose influence will stimulate the student body 
of the college of forestry and whose work will 
be of incalculable value to the State.” 

Mrs. Anderson provided the funds for the 
construction of Anderson Hall in 1924 and has 
manifested her continued interest in the college. 
of forestry in many ways. Her husband, while 
a member of the State legislature, helped to 
acquire the site of the University of Washing- 
ton. Anderson Hall cost $250,000. 


Gets Car of Big Timbers 


KLaAMATH Fatts, Ore., Nov. 2.—The Big 
Basin Lumber Co. recently received a car of 
the largest timbers ever handled, one being 
22x36 inches by 56 feet long, containing 2,916 
board feet. They are to be used in the con- 
struction of a garage. The timbers were man- 
ufactured under the trade-mark of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


To Build Largest Klamath Mill 


PortLANnD, Ore., Nov. 2.—From Klamath 
Falls comes the announcement that the Kester- 
son Lumber Co. has started construction of a 
sawmill in the outskirts of Klamath Falls, 
which, when completed, will be the largest in 
Klamath County. The announcement is cred- 
ited to Irving E. Kesterson, vice president and 
general manager. The mill is.to cut 50,000,000 
feet of lumber a year. Sixty acres of land 
have been leased for the site from the Great 
Northern Railway Company, about three miles 
south of the city.on the east bank of Klamath 

iver. 

The mill will be modern in every respect, 
steam and electrically driven, with one band 
saw and a re-saw. Construction contracts call 
for the plant to be ready for operation May 1, 
1930. A planer, large sorting and drying sheds, 
complete modern dry kilns for uppers, a ma- 
chine shop and a modern yard with stacking 
equipment, are to be included in the project. It 
is also announced that the company will con- 
tinue operation of its mill at Dorris, Calif, 
which cuts about 20,000,000 feet annually. 

G. H. Kesterson is president of the company, 
W. I. Kesterson is treasurer, and A. P. Heup 
is secretary. A. B. Davis is sales manager 


Building New Mill 

BELLINGHAM, Wasu., Nov. 2.—A sawmill, 
planing mill and shingle mill, to cost about 
$200,000, will be built near Deming by the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. Machinery has 
been purchased and the mill site cleared. 

The plant will be run by electricity and is 
expected to be ready for operation about Jan. 
1, Yards having a storage capacity of 30,000,- 
000 feet will also be built. The mills will em- 
Ploy fifty to sixty men on an 8-hour shift. 
The present logging crew of the company con- 
Sists of about 200 men. 

Capacity of the sawmill will be about 50,000 
feet a shift and it is probable that six upright 
Machines will be installed in the shingle mill. 
The best logs in the Kulshan district will con- 
tinue to be shipped to the Tacoma mill. 


Stage Second Annual “Wood Week” 


ABERDEEN-HoguiIAM, WaASH., Nov. 2.—Grays 
Harbor second annual “Wood Week” was 
brought to a close Oct. 31 after four highly suc- 
cessful days with record crowds in attendance. 
Twenty-four firms entered exhibits of forest 
products. Four loads of wood were donated 
by the North Western Lumber Co., of Ho- 
quiam, on each of the four evenings of the 
show. The exhibit was housed in a new build- 
ing to be occupied as a garage and service sta- 
tion which has just been completed. 

In the booth sponsored by the Hoquiam 
Chamber of Commerce one of the immense 
plywood panels, the product of the Harbor 
Plywood Co., was displayed. In this booth 
Hoquiam’s famous spruce bathing suit girls 
distributed spruce letter paper, the “board 
foot” and other advertising material put out 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Hoquiam in 
its work of developing the resources of this 
section. The exhibit of the Grays Harbor 
Veneer Co. displayed spruce containers and 
spruce boxes. The Durable*Door Co., Harbor 





+ Cordially Invited — 
7 to help us celebrate | 











Julia Martin Garrison, wearing a Sitka spruce 
veneer bathing suit, is posed beside a “board 
foot” bearing an invitation to attend the Wood 
Week celebration at Hoquiam, Wash, The 
foot, made of Douglas fir plywood, was sent 
to the Pacific Logging Congress, held in Seat- 
tle, Wash., during the week ended Oct. 26 to 
invite delegates to attend the Wood Week cele- 
bration. The foot is supposed to be of the size 
and shape of a footprint left in Grays Harbor 
by Paul Bunyan, of logging camp lore fame. 


Plywood Co. and the Knox & Toombs factory 
presented beautiful doors and mill work. In 
this booth were shown also built-in wardrobes, 
now so popular for dressing rooms in modern 
houses, — : 

The Posey Manufacturing Co. included in 
its exhibit airplane wing beams, piano sound- 
ing boards, piano, violin and guitar backs, also 
a comprehensive showing of ironing boards, 
table tops and spruce specialties. 

The E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co.’s booth 
demonstrated house construction entirely of 
cedar, showing sidewalls, foundation timbers, 
moldings, gutter, bungalow siding, log siding, 
cedar finish, and bevel siding. Cedar pattern 
lumber and boat lumber were also included in 
the exhibit. 

The Employees Wood Promotion Com- 
mittee arranged an exhibit showing fir, cedar, 
hemlock and spruce lumber manufactured in 





Grays Harbor from stocks furnished by the 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co., Aberdeen Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co.,, Hoquiam Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., E. K. Wood Lumber Co., North West- 
ern Lumber Co. and the Hulbert Mill Co. 
Booths sponsored by the West Coast -Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Four L contained 
interesting data consisting ‘of photographs of 
pioneer loggers and early logging operations, 
also samples of all commercial species of wood 
found in this section. 

The exhibit of the Northwestern Lumber 
Co. featured a miniature logging camp in oper- 
ation. The American Door Co. had a splendid 
exhibit of doors of various kinds which includ- 
ed French doors and the large folding type 
garage doors. The Hoquiam Manufacturing 
Co. displayed built-in cabinets, and also joined 
forces with the City Retail Lumber Co., of 
Aberdeen, in showing a miniature 3-room house 
of the Spanish type which exploited the new 
cedar tile made by the Victor Street Co. 

Programs for the week included an address 
by Archibald Whisnant, secretary and manager 
of the Pacific Logging Congress, on Monday 
evening. On the second evening W. C. Rueg- 
nitz, president of the Four L organization, was 
the speaker, choosing “Co-operation in Wood 
Promotion” for his subject. George Pearson, 
of Bend, Ore., general chairman of the Em- 
ployees Wood Promotion Committee, gave an 
address on the third day, and Robert M. Ing- 
ram, sales manager of the E. C. Miller Cedar 
Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, was the speaker on 
the last day. 


Improving Plant Facilities 
Matong, WasH., Nov. 2.—The Mumby Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. has recently made some 
improvements to its plant here. Its dock space 
has been largely increased, to facilitate ease 


‘of handling lumber; the dam at the log pond 


has been renewed, and a Hilke lumber piler 
has been purchased which will increase by 
50 percent the amount of lumber which can 
be piled for drying in its present drying yard, 
due to doubling the height of the present lum- 
ber piles. The thigher piles are also said to 
promote quicker drying. 


To Move Veneer Plant to Seattle 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 2.—A plywood and 
veneeer plant to cost approximately $150,000 is 
to be established here by the Washington Box 
& Veneer Co. on a 20-acre site half a mile 
south of the city limits on East Marginal Way. 
The plant will employ 125 persons, and the 
annual payroll will be about $200,000. Out- 
put of the plant is ‘expected to have a value of 
$500,000 yearly. 

The present plant of the company at Puyal- 
lup, which has been operated for the last five 
years, is to be removed to Seattle. Installation 
and improvements will double its capacity. 
Plans call for the construction of three new 
buildings next spring. Of these one will be a 
sawmill for cutting cores. The other buildings 
will cover an area of 400x100 and 300x100 feet, 
respectively. 


(seg eaeaeaeanaasee 


Constructs Large Storage Plant 


PortLanp, Ore., Nov. 2.—On the former site 
of the old Siler Mill Co., at Raymond, Wash., 
now held by the Willapa Lumber Co., of Port- 
land and Raymond, the latter has recently com- 
pleted a loading dock and a battery of dry 
sheds that are to replace the old storage facili- 
ties, the buildings on which are to be razed, 
and the space added to the yard. The new 
sheds are divided into four units, occupying 
238,000 square feet of floor space and requiring 
more than 5,000,000 feet of material in con- 
struction. A main 20-foot driveway, with 16- 
foot laterals, will afford excellent access to the 
material stored. One hundred and sixteen bins, 
11 by 15 feet each, will be plainly placarded as 
to contents, The docks, electrically lighted, are 
served by both the Northern Pacific and the 
Milwaukee railways. A complete firefighting 
system is also provided for. 
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Visit Timber 


SeaTtL_e, WaAsH., Nov. 2.—In the early days 
of the Pacific Logging Congress one of the 
things that contributed much to these annual 
meetings was the trip usually made on the last 
day of the sessions to some logging operation 
and camp. Usually an operation was chosen 
that had some of the latest types of machinery 
that had been discussed during the sessions and 
the operation of this new equipment in the 
woods was viewed with interest and profit by 
the loggers in attendance. During the last few 
sessions the practice of holding a loggers’ ma- 
chinery exhibition has been the custom instead 
of having a trip to a camp. This year the 
congress has reverted to type and Saturday, 
Oct. 26, was devoted to a trip to the modern 
camps of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at 
Vail, Wash., and vicinity. About 100 of those 
in attendance at the congress left Seattle Sat- 
urday morning by automobile for a 65-mile 
drive to Vail. Here they boarded the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.’s train, made up of three 
standard passenger coaches anda caboose and 
hauled by a large saddle tank Mallet locomo- 
tive. This train took the crowd to Camp 2, 


as, 


Company's Logging Camp 


where an excellent dinner was served. 
Following the dinner the excursionists were 
taken out on to the spurs where the operations 
were in full swing. A stop was made to view 
the work of a tremendous Washington Iron 
Works steam skidder. Just around the bend 
from there the loggers stopped to watch an 
Ohio crane loading logs from the right-of-way. 
The next point of interest where the train 
stopped was up at a new camp site where log- 
ging is just being started. To reach this the 
party had gone from an elevation of approxi- 
mately 435 feet at headquarters camp at Vail 
to something over 2,200 feet at this point. 
There were features too numerous to men- 
tion that appealed to this logging-minded 
crowd who were making the short tour of the 
extensive operations of this company. 
Naturally the first thing to come to their 
attention was the excellence of the railroad 
from grade to equipment, including ballast, 
rails, locomotive, cars and passenger equipment 
and speeders. 
The camp buildings also were an object of 
admiration or envy on the part of other log- 


gers; well constructed, well equipped, wel] 
painted, every camp presented an excellent pic. 
ture. 

But probably more than anything else the 
stand of timber in this admittedly rough coup. 
try was attractive to the loggers. While the 
timber is somewhat spotted and only a small 
percentage of it is of the large yellow fir type, 
nevertheless the large percentage of pure stand 
Douglas fir, long bodied medium sized timber, 
is such that any operator would be proud to 
own. 

This operation is producing about 20,000,000 
feet a month on a curtailed basis, but can pro- 
duce almost 30,000,000 feet a month, and its 
easy rated capacity is 25,000,000 feet a month, 

The company has between 100 and 110 miles 
of railroad, exclusive of the line running from 
Vail to the log dump on the shores of Puget 
Sound near Olympia. This line is 31 miles 
long, making a total railroad mileage for this 
operation of between 135 and 140 miles. 

Under normal conditions the camp will sup- 
ply the Everett mills of the company with all 
their timber requirements. At present with 
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Snapshots taken during course of visit of Pacific Logging Congress delegates to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s operations at Vail, Wash. 

i—Land recently logged over at the Weyerhaeuser camp at Vail. 2—Ohio crane loading logs along right-of-way. 3—The locomotive 

that hauled the loggers’ excursion over the operations from camp to camp. 4—<At headquarters camp of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 

Vail, Wash. Log train on right, loggers’ excursion train on left. Bob Evans, of the Racor Pacific Co., inspecting a switch. 5—Huge 
Washington skidder in action on Weyerhaeuser operation 
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camps working on a “slow bell” the mills in 
Everett have found it necessary to buy logs 
on the outside market. ' 

After having traveled the curves and grades 
of this rough country logging railroad for sev- 
eral hours, making stops for lunch and at vari- 
ous points where equipment was in operation, 
the loggers returned to the headquarters camp 


at Vail, arriving at 5 p. m. From here the 
party quickly dispersed to the waiting auto- 
mobiles and were quickly returned to Seattle, 
or in some cases went on to Portland or to 
Tacoma. — 

The weather was ideal. The Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., as host, spared nothing in making 
proper arrangements for the entertainment of 


OOKING 


Using major swings in commercial paper 
rates as a business forecaster: 

At the beginning of 1927, it was evident that 
1927 would be a year of decline and that 1928 
would probably be a year of revival. This 
forecast was corroborated as the decline in 
1927 developed and continued to the end of the 


AHEAD 


ments to bottoms in 1921, 1924 and 1927; and 
of upward movements to peaks in 1923, 1926 
and 1929. 

The peak in 1929 has been reached and fol- 
lowed by a falling off. Another test of the 
forecaster—the seventh since 1920—is before 
us. Will the falling off continue to a new low 
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Chart 1. From Looking Ahead, November 1, 1928—Commercial Paper Rates 
and Volume of Manufacture 


year and as money rates moved lower all 
through the year (1927) making for a rise in 
business activity in 1928. 

At the beginning of 1928, money rates be- 
gan to move up and continued this movement 
through 1928 and (at this writing) the greater 
part of 1929. This indicated that the cyclical 
peak of business activity would come in the 
first half of 1929 and would be followed by a 
falling off. 

Thus the major swings in money rates have 
forecast accurately, many months ahead, the 
major fluctuations of business activity for 
1927, 1928 and 1929—as they have for every 
year since the war. We have regularly given 
the forecasts at. the earliest possible date in 
“Looking Ahead.” 


It would seem that a study of the charts 
would show convincingly that since the war 
rising money rates have been followed, after 
a long lag, by declining business and that 
easing money rates have been followed, after 
a long lag, by improving business. The long 
lag is seldom recognized. Everyone apparently 
believes that when money rates rise, business 
at once turns down; and that when money rates 
fall, business at once starts up. Business in 
the United States is too big, its inertia is too 
great to be stopped and turned in a different 
direction at once—indeed, it requires months. 
We have been hoping for years that we could 
sell this forecast to business managers and that 
as individuals they would have faith 
in it to use it in planning the conduct of their 
particular businesses. For the past ten years 
the forecaster has not failed. This gives us so 
much confidence that we are morally certain 
that the next major upswing in business activ- 
ity will be induced by a falling off in money 
rates which continues for a year or longer in 
general movement downward. The turndown 
may begin before this copy of “Looking 
Ahead” reaches the reader. We are convinced 
by the fact that the forecasts made have 
turned out to be cerrect—forecasts for the 
years 1920 to 1930, of three downward move- 


point in 1930 or 1931? Let the reader make 
his own decision and plan his business accord- 
ingly, if his confidence in his decision is strong 
enough. Some time an exception to the rule is 
going to come. Perhaps this is the time. The 
score since the war is 6 for the rule to 0 
against it. 

In the meantime it is well to notice and re- 
member that each major falling off in business 
since the war thas been less severe than the 
previous one. The recession of 1927 was 
briefer and less severe than that of 1923-1924. 
The recession of 1923-1924 was decidedly less 
severe than the depression of 1920-21. There- 
fore we may optimistically reason that the 
present falling off, if continued in a major 
movement, will be less than that of 1927. Now 
is the time for optimism rather than when emo- 
tional optimism is likely to push a boom too 
far, as was the case in the first half of 1929 
according to the current statements of writers 
on business. Too bad that such statements 
were not generally made and emphasized during 
the boom months of 1929, for excessive busi- 
ness activity is always followed by a reaction. 


its guests. The day had been an enjoyable one 
and was a fitting close to the sessions of the 
Pacific Logging Congress on its twentieth 
birthday. 





A TIMBER SworD is an instrument with slot 
at the point in which a measuring tape may be 
placed to draw it under trees or logs. 


By Alvan T. Simonds, 
President 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Emotional optimism plays a large part in stim- 
ulating business excesses. If such optimism 
was a mistake in the early months of 1929, it 
is equally true that emotional pessimism would 
now be a mistake. It would help to increase 
any recession in business that may be ahead. 

George E. Roberts, writing in the Bulletin 
of the National City Bank of New York, says: 

“Everyone who stops to think knows that 
business is never static, but moves in waves, 
either expanding or undergoing recession. If, 
in the exuberance of the upswing. business has 
adhered to sound principles in such matters as 
inventory policies, forward buying and credit, 
there is no reason why the ensuing downswing 
should be severe or prolonged. On these 
points the business situation, from all available 
evidence, remains strong.” 

It seems to be generally accepted now that 
business activity was excessive in the first half 
of 1929. It is also recognized of course that 
speculation was extravagant during these same 
months. It was therefore a period of increas- 
ing money rates. Many explain the present 
falling off in business by the excesses of the 
first half of the year. Others go a step fur- 
ther and declare that these excesses increased 
the cost of credit to such an extent that build- 
ing, which is exceedingly sensitive to change in 
the cost of credit, fell off, followed by auto- 
mobile manufacturing which had -produced 
more cars than the dealers could sell under the 
conditions of credit. Aviation made the same 
mistake as automobile production. Then steel 
production declined because of ‘decreased build- 
ing and automobile demand. 

Increasing money rates thus brought about 
declines in three major industries, building, 
automobile manufacturing, and steel. Of course 
declines in these three great industries led to 
declines in dependent industries. Stock prices 
raised to unheard of peaks because of the ex- 
pectation of greatly increased earnings and 
dividends began to fall when the hope of such 
earnings vanished—and the inflated speculative 
bubble burst. 

“Tightness of money therefore continues the 
principal handicap which business must sur- 
mount,” according to the National City Bank. 
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Hardwood Demand Slows Down Slightly 


Demand Slacker; Output Declines 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 4.—A slight reduc- 
tion in business was noted last week, but it 
was not sufficient to result in a decline of 
prices, though some manufacturers, it is under- 
stood, are offering bargains. The reduction in 
orders is offset by a reduction in output, which 
dropped to 88 percent of normal, while orders 
were 80 percent of normal, and shipments, 79 
percent of normal. The production throughout 
the Appalachians and middle South has been 
cut considerably, while mills in the lower South 
and in Texas have been running overtime. 
The weather in some sections has forced shut- 
down, because logs are hard to obtain; while 
in other sections there is an ample supply of 
logs and mills are very active. Present mill 
stocks are rather small. 


Automobile body plants are still out of the 
market. There was also let-up in sales to radio 
cabinet manufacturers. The best demand comes 
from foreign buyers, box and crate manufac- 
turers, and retail yards. The other consuming 
groups are taking little. The sash and door 
and interior trim manufacturers are not in the 
market for any great volume, and few flooring 
manufacturers are buying. 


J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, and his 
assistant, C. A. New, will spend two days in 
New Orleans, where they will have several 
conferences with railroad officials and shippers 
in reference to rate matters. Mr. Townshend 
will also address the Southwestern Hardwood 
— which meets in New Orleans on Tues- 
ay. 

More than three hundred hardwood lumber- 
men and their wives and sweethearts attended 
the annual Hallowe’en dinner dance of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, which was 
held on last Thursday night at the Hotel Pea- 
body, and proved to be one of the most enjoy- 
able ever given by the club. The ballroom 
was beautifully decorated and a fine seven- 
course dinner was served. T. E. Sledge was 
chairman of the entertainment committee. 


Demand Fair and Prices Steady 


Loutsvit_e, Ky., Nov. 4.—Hardwood prices 
have been steady. Demand, while not really 
active, is a trifle better than it was earlier in 
the fall. All gum items are active, while pop- 
lar can be moved at low prices. There has 
been a very fair movement of common and 
FAS oak, both red and white, the top grades 
being better than for some time. Low grade 
oak has been very slow, flooring interests not 
buying, while wormy oak has been dull, auto- 
mobile. body plants being out of the market. 
Sap gum continues in very strong demand, with 
quartered sap and plain red, as well as quar- 
tered red, moving nicely. Walnut is active. 
Top grades of oak have sold well. Poplar is 
in better movement, but at unsatisfactory prices. 
Cottonwood demand has been normal. Ash is 
dull, along with wormy oak, magnolia, maple 
and elm. 


Prices are about as they have been. Local 
quotations, inch stocks, read: Poplar, FAS 
southern, $85@90; Appalachian, $95; saps and 
selects, $64@70; No. 1, $%48@53; No. 2 A, 
$36@40; No. 2 B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, 
$240@250; selects, $165@170; No. 1, $92@95; 
No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, 
$44@46; quartered sap, FAS, $61; No. 1, $46 
@48. Plain red gum, FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; 
quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. Cot- 
tonwood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, $50 and 
$30. Southern red oak, $68, $52 and $42; 
white, $88, $53 and $43. Appalachian plain 
red oak, $85 and $55; plain white, $96 and 


$58; quartered white, $135 and $75; quartered 
red, $110 and $60. 

The Louisville Parquetry Flooring Co., 
Louisville, has changed its name to the Ply- 
wood Products Co., this company having 
dropped hardwood flooring for production of 
glued-up products. 

J. Graham Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville; and J. J. Egan, of the 
Wood Mosaic Co., were members of the ex- 
ecutive and general committees handling the 
celebration Oct. 31 of the opening of the Louis- 
ville-Jeffersonville municipal bridge, erected by 
Louisville. Mr. Brown and Fred Forcht, who 
is connected with Brown operations, served on 
various bridge commissions. 


Yards Holding Down Stocks 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—The hardwood 
lumber yards in St. Louis are buying for fill- 
in purposes only, and are endeavoring to hold 
inventories down to a minimum between now 
and the first of the year. Yards which special- 
ize in carload shipments direct from the mills 
report they have had a good business. Most 
of the yards here feel that business will show 


Mills Curtailed Production 


Warren, Arxk., Nov. 4.—Curtailed production 
and shipments have resulted from cancellation 
of orders. Radio cabinet manufacturers, jin. 
dustrial concerns requiring special dimension 
stock, and furniture manufacturers have held 
up shipments indefinitely or requested cancella- 
tion of existing contracts, probably as a result 
of the break in the stock market. The Bradley 
Lumber Co., of this city, discontinued the 
night run at its planing mill, and the Crossett 
Lumber Co., Bruce Lumber Co., of Little 
Rock, as well as other large hardwood opera- 
tors have curtailed their output. Hardwood 
operators have stopped buying rough green 
lumber and also logs, so that a number of in- 
dividual logging operators dependent on large 
mills to take their logs, have closed down. 

Market prices of finish are unchanged. Oak 
flooring stocks are still poorly assorted, with 
first grade plain white in both t#x2%- and 
3¥%x2-inch especially scarce. Red oak stocks 
are limited in these items and others. The 
available supply of No. 1 and better short oak 
flooring is not sufficient to take care of current 
demand. Sap gum is scarce and in strong de- 
mand. This is about the only item the small 





care of itself —Business Week. 





Minding Your Own Business 


American business today is paying too much attention of the wrong 
kind to the stock market. Security trading is a large, legitimate and 
necessary business, but it is only a part, and a relatively small part, 
of the vast aggregate of American economic activity. There are many 
others much larger, much more important, and quite as exciting—such 
as mining the world’s coal, making its iron and steel, manufacturing its 
clothing, raising its food, transporting and distributing the goods it 
needs. These are the basis of business here and everywhere. Without 
them the stock market is merely a game of tiddledywinks, and security 
prices are simply statistical sawdust. 


If business will mind its own business, the security market will take 








a substantial pick-up after the first of the 
year. 

B. W. Summitt, sales manager Memphis 
Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis, called on 


the trade here last week. He reports that hard- 


wood flooring mills have curtailed production, 
and that there are no abnormal stocks of this 
commodity, despite the falling off in demand. 

F. T. Dooley, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Co., Brinkley, Ark., hardwood manufacturer, 
was here last week. He reports that business 
has been good. 


Volume of Trade Is Fair 


PrrtspurcH, Pa., Nov. 5.—Southern and 
Appalachian hardwoods appear to be moving 
in fair volume, although the demand from 
the automobile and radio industries has slack- 
ened. Production continues ahead of orders, 
particularly that of West Virginia woods. Red 
oak has shown a little improvement recently, 
which is an encouraging factor, as this item 
has had little sale the past five or six months. 
The demand for West Virginia hard maple 
has fallen off greatly since the automobile body 
companies stopped buying. There has been 
less demand recently for poplar, which had 
been in fairly good demand. Pittsburgh indus- 
tries are not now operating quite as fully as 
they were, so that lower grades of hardwoods 
are not as active. 


hardwood operators are able to sell as rapidly 
as it is produced. 

S. H. Fullerton, of Pasadena, Calif., is here 
visiting his sons, R. W. and S. H. Fullerton, 
and is looking over the holdings of the Brad- 
ley Lumber Co. 


Hardwood Buying Is Hesitant 


Cincinnatr, Onto, Nov. 4.—Bearish news 
from Wall Street had an unsettling effect on 
hardwood sales at Cincinnati. Buying con- 
tinued in small lots. Orders for radio cabinet 
lumber have fallen off. Shipments of No. 2 
common cherry, 2A poplar and sound wormy 
chestnut for core stock were held up for a 
time by several factories having contracts with 
large radio houses, Piano factories also were 
out of the market. Demand for automotive 
lumber was slow. Here and there an order 
would be received for a few cars of sap gum 
and poplar and oak for furniture factories, 
but furniture buying also was termed spotty. 
Export sales are slower, but some good in- 
quiries are being received. A number of in- 
quiries from eastern wholesalers for extra 


thicknesses of oak, chestnut, ash and poplar. 


are out, but local wholesalers and mills are 
turning them down, as prices offered are said 
to be too low. 

Southern pine and Pacific coast woods are 
dull, there being only scattering mixed caf 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 80 and 81 
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orders, but cypress is looking up, with inquiries 
for common and medium grades slightly more 
active. Money for building purposes and real 
estate deals is decidedly easier, and contractors 
look for a good run of orders for repair work 
for the industries of the Cincinnati metropol- 
itan district. Residential building is regarded 
as off for this season. 

James C. West, president J. C. West Whole- 
sale Lumber Co., has purchased the stock of 
the C. R. Hall Lumber Co, on Kenner Street. 
This was the firm managed by the late Ollie 
Haines, who died suddenly two weeks ago. 


Furniture Show Well Attended 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 4.—The fall exposition 
of the Jamestown Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association is being held in that city this 
week. Over five hundred buyers had been 
recorded at the beginning of the week, which 
compares favorably with other years. 

The Ralph C. Angell Lumber Co. is bringing 
forward this week the last West Coast lumber 
it will receive by the water route this season. 
Between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet is now 
on the State barge canal. Most of this lumber 
is for Syracuse and Buffalo, with also some 
for Rochester and Tonawanda. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. expect to open the 
new Delaware Avenue store for display and 
sale of household equipment during the pres- 
ent month. A new removable window sash 
is heing handled by the firm. 

The Livingston Lumber Co., Caledonia, N. 
Y., has been sold to a new company controlled 


by S. A. Armstrong, of Caledonia, and to be 
known as the Caledonia Lumber & Coal Co. 
The controlling stock of the former company 
was owned by the Hendricks-Caskey Co., of 
Buffalo. 

Jacob F. Hirschmiller, who was for years a 
member of Palburn (Inc.), wholesaler, has 
returned to the wholesale trade, after his re- 
tirement from the company about a year ago. 
His office is at 161 Woodbridge Avenue. 

The Rost Box Co. has been established here 
by Victor Rost, who was formerly a member 
of the Victor Box & Mill Co. The plant is 
at Main Street and Fillmore Avenue. 

The Hendricks-Caskey Co., a member of the 
wholesale lumber trade here since 1912, is in 
process of liquidation and will discontinue ac- 
cepting orders after Dec. 31. Frank M. Hen- 
dricks and John B. Caskey will form a co- 
partnership and will continue in the wholesale 
trade from the same offices in the Marine Trust 
aaa under the name of Hendricks & Cas- 

ey. 

H. Morton Jones, vice president of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., was master of ceremonies 
for the Rotary Frolic parade held in the Tona- 
wandas on the evening of Nov. 1. Miss Ernes- 
tine Luther was Queen of the Frolic; she is 
employed by the Georgian Bay Lumber Co., 
North Tonawanda. 

G. W. Kindersley, sales manager Capilano 
Timber Co., North Vancouver, B. C., was here 
last week. 

Arthur E. McLean, president of the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., was a visitor at the 
company’s office here last week. 


Coast Box Makers to Organize 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 2.—Adoption of tariff 
No. 1—standard specifications for all classes of 
standard box shooks in the entire territory west 
of the Rockies, and standard methods for fig- 
uring the footage of all standard containers of 


pine was the principal result of the meeting of 


box manufacturers of the Pacific coast held 
here yesterday and today, with preliminary 
committee meetings during two preceding days. 

Of perhaps as much importance, however, 
was the decision to form a permanent organi- 
zation of box manufacturers of the Pacific 
Northwest, a meeting with that object in view 
to be held in January at some place yet to be 
designated. This organization is to be affiliated 
with the Pacific coast division of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, at 
whose instance the Portland meeting was 
called. 

The meeting just held here at the Portland 
Hotel was attended by about 40 representa- 
tives of wooden box manufacturing establish- 
ments of the Pacific coast division, which for 
the present covers California and the southern 
part of Oregon. Several districts of the In- 
land Empire pine district and the Pacific North- 
west spruce sections were represented. The 
adopted standardizations refer to all pine 
shooks and to some spruce, it was explained. 

Walter S. Johnson, president of the Ameri- 
can Box Corporation, of San Francisco, who is 
chairman of the Pacific coast division, presided 
with R. H. Morehouse, Pacific coast division 
manager, San Francisco, as secretary. Open- 
ing the proceedings, Chairman Johnson told 
of the success of the local box organizations 
in California and urged organization in the 
Pacific Northwest. Paul L. Grady, secretary 
of the National Association of Wooden Box: 
Manufacturers, Chicago, in his opening ad- 
dress related the history of the inroads of 
substitute containers and explained how strong- 
ly competitors are organized. He declared that 
it takes an organization to safeguard specifi- 
Cations by meeting the carriers. He, too, called 
attention to the urgent need of local organiza- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest as in other dis- 
tricts, and suggested groups covering spruce 
and hemlock along the Coast and pine in the 
Inland Empire. 

Secretary Morehouse spoke of his organiza- 


tion’s achievements of the last three years and 
credited much to Hoo-Hoo clubs and George 
Pearson and his employees’ organizations 
which are a part of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen. These local and district 
committees have been doing much construc- 


tive work in selling the wooden box idea to . 


the lumber industry itself. 

Mr. Morehouse made the encouraging state- 
ment that reports from terminals reveal a 
gradual increase in shipments in wooden con- 
tainers. Some shipments of grapes from Cali- 
fornia to eastern markets that had been inves- 
tigated, he said, showed that grapes in fiber 
lugs brought 7 cents less than similar grapes 
shipped in wooden lugs. 

Chairman Johnson also advocated establish- 
ment of uniform standards for figuring foot- 
age of box containers, throughout the United 
States. 

Speaking of developing new uses for 
wooden boxes, George Pearson went into in- 
teresting details as to how the employees’ com- 
mittees had promoted the use of wooden boxes 
especially in the lumber industry. 

Oscar Z. Brewer, of the Brewer Pine Box 
Co., Spokane, credited the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club largely with the achievement of getting 
many wholesale dealers to specify shipment of 
products in wooden boxes. 

The subject of new or improved methods of 
manufacture was gone into extensively and it 
was pointed out especially that a great need 
just now is an automatic assembling machine 
for various kinds of boxes but particularly for 
those that figure in shipments of coffee and 
cannery goods. Improved printing on boxes 
was also discussed, Chairman Johnson calling 
attention to the existence of very excellent 
equipment in this line. Good printing, he con- 
tended, means good advertising. 

Before adjournment, Chairman Johnson .an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of the Pa- 
cific coast division will be held in San Fran- 
cisco in January. 





“Campers Can Conserve Forests by Canning 
Careless Campers,” was the winning slogan in 
a contest conducted at Denver, Colo., the prize 
for which, $20, was furnished by the Denver 
Hoo-Hoo Club. 
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Dependable Protection at 


low cost coupled with a 
long record of successful 
and satisfactory service 
makes the Lumber Un- 
derwriters a very desir- 
able exchange for Lum- 
bermen, 
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A.B. BANKS & CO., Mars. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss ] 
in Advance 


: You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220 So.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San andi Cal. 
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Lumber Co. of 


Charleston : 
Charleston, W. Va. writes: “Our win- 
dow frame man says the longer he 


The 


uses the IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE the 
better he likes it.” 


Is anybody more competent to speak 
of its merits than the man who uses 
it daily? 


You, too, will appreciate its efficiency, 
economy and adaptability. It reduces 
production costs, saves time and labor 
and makes profits for you. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
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Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every Customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture, Investigatenow! ‘ 
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431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you, 
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What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Nov. 8—Central Missouri Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Bothwell Hotel, Sedalia, Mo. 
Annual. 


Nov. 8—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Fall meeting. 

Nov. 12—Louisville Hardwood Club, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Nov. 13—New York Lumber Trade Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. Annual. 


Nov. 13—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual meeting. 


Nov. 13-14—Southern Sash Door & Millwork Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlauta, 
Ga. Annual. 

Nov. 14-16—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgom- 


ery, Ala. Annual. f 
Nov. 15—Texas Forestry Association, Beaumont, 
Tex. 


Nov. 15-16—West Texas Lumbermen’s Association, 
San Angelo, Tex. Annual, 


Nov. 16—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont, Tex. 

Nov. 18-22—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Twenty-second semiannual 
meeting of board of directors. 

Nov. 20-21—Georgia Lumber, Millwork & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 

Nov. 22—Millwork Institute of California, 
Oakland, Oakland, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 23—Southern Section, Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Alvarado Hotel, Al- 
buquerque, N. ° 

Dec. 4—Conference of Technical Representatives 
of Regional Associations and National Lumber 
Manuacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 4-5—West Virginia Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dec. 7—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lake Charles, La. 

Dec. 10—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 

Dec. 11-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Trade Extension Committee and Board 
of Directors (also Southern Pine Association 
Subscribers), Hot Springs, Ark. 

Jan. 14-15, 1930—Western Pennsylvania Builders 
Supply Association, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 14-16, 1930—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 15-16, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 16-18, 1930—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Seno ton, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver Colo. 
Annual. 


Jan. 21-23, 1930—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23, 1930—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 


Hotel 


Jan. 22-24, 1930-—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealerg’ 
Association, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont, 
Annual. 

Jan. 23-24, 1930—Carolina Retail Lumber & Buila- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, Armington 
Hotel, Gastonia, N. C. Annual. 

Jan. 23-24, 1930—West Virginia Lumber & Build. 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual, 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. Annual, 

Jan, 28-30, 1930—Uhio Association of Retail Lum- 

ber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 

29-31, 1930—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Missouri Hotel and Convention Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 30-31, 1930—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 
Feb, 4-6, 1930—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, Iowa, 

Annual, 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Association of the Travy- 
eling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel 
Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An- 
nual. 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual, 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

14-15, 1930—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, 

Charlottesville, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 18-20, 1930—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21, 1920—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 19-20, 1930—-National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 20-22, 1930—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 26-27, 1930—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Mill- 
work & Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, 
Johnson City, Tenn. Annual. 

April 8-10, 1930—Lumbermen’s 
Texas, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 10-12, 1930—Gouthern Forestry Congress, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

May 8-9, 1930—Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Jan. 


Feb. 





Association of 





Southwest Iowa Retailers’ Convention 


Creston, Iowa, Nov. 4.—Official announce- 
ment is made by Charles R. Glattly, secretary 
of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, this city, that the twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the organization will be 
held Feb. 11, 12 and 13, 1930, at the Hotel 
Chieftain in Council Bluffs. 


Texas Forestry Program 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., Nov. 5.—The program for 
the fourteenth annual meeting of the Texas 
Forestry Association, to be held here Nov. 15, 
has been completed and it is expected that 
150 visitors will be present. 

C. E, Walden, vice president of the George 
W. Smythe lumber interests, vice president of 
the association and chairman of the forestry 
committee of the Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce, has sent out many invitations and it is 
expected that every section of the State will be 
represented. 

C. E, Walden will deliver the address of 
welcome which will be followed by addresses 
by E. L. Kurth, of the Angelina County Lum- 
ber Co., Keltys, association president, and E. O. 
Siecke, director of the Texas forest service. 


Other speakers will be W. R. Cousin, State 
senator; Col. Clarence Ousley, director of 
highways and forestry, East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce; L. D. Gilbert, Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Co., Texarkana, P. T. Sanders, Rock 
Creek Lumber Co., Trinity, who will speak 
on “The Outlook for Practical Forestry in 
Texas;” and Leonard Tillotson, on forest 
legislation. 


Name New York Trade Officers 


New York, Nov. 4.—The nominating com- 
mittee of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation has named Frank R. Niles to serve a 
third term as president of the organization. 
Nomination is considered tantamount to elec- 
tion. Other officers nominated are: William 
E. Code, vice president; Conrad N. Pitcher, 
second vice president, and Russell T. Starr, 
treasurer. 

The following have been nominated for 
trustees : 

S. Henry Baldwin, Everett L. Barnard, 
Jacob Bayer, William S. Beckley, jr., John 
Bossert, Cornelius Brislin, Frederick J. Bruce, 
Edgar Burgess, J. Howard Burton, William E. 
Code, Emerson D. R. Creveling, James Sher- 
lock Davis, Michael A. Doran, Andrew H. 
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Dykes, Henry Eckenroth, Charles Grosskurth, 
Charles Hill, Pryor Kalt, Arthur E. Lane, 
John F. McKenna, Joseph F. Murphy, Frank 
A. Niles, D. J. O’Connell, Russell J. Perrine, 
Conrad N. Pitcher, William C. Reid, Frank 
Roylance, Otis N. Shepard, Robert Ryland 
Sizer, Frederick W. Starr, Russell T. Starr, 
John F. Steeves, Robert E. Stocking, Bernard 
L. Tim and Richard 8S. White. 

Alternates: Wilfred E. Murchie, John A. 
Peterson, Louis Pflug, Paul M. White and 
Frank J. Williams. 

Richard S. White was chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, which comprised Russell J. 
Perrine, William S. Beckley, jr., Bernard L. 
Tim and J. Howard Burton. 


Southeastern Iowans Set Date 


Pacxwoop, Iowa, Nov. 6.—Secretary Oscar 
F. Steigleder, of the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, this city, announces 
that its annual convention will be held Jan. 28, 
29 and 30, 1930, at the Ottumwa Hotel, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. . 


Hardwood Institute Plans 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 4.—J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, announces that Thursday 
and Friday, Jan. 30 and 31, 1930, have been 
fixed as the date for the eighth annual meet- 
ing of the institute. The meeting, as previously 
announced, will be held at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., and will no doubt be attended 
by about 500 hardwood men from all parts 
of the United States. 

W. E. Delaney, president of the institute, is 
arranging to appoint various committees to 
have charge of the program and to make 
other plans for the meeting. 


Michigan Travelers Set Date 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 4.—E. S. Pender- 
gast, secretary of the Michigan Association of 
the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, this city, announces that the organization 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual convention on 
Feb. 5, 6 and 7, 1930, at the Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, in conjunction with the annual 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at the same time and place. 


Activities of Canadian Associations 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 6.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Montreal Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the question of 
the appointment of an inspection-measurer was 
referred to the annual meeting to be held in 
November, the secretary being instructed to 
communicate with the federal, provincial and 
municipal authorities on the subject. The sub- 
ject of the lien law was also discussed, it being 
reported that the Society of Notaries had pre- 
pared amendments to the law to be submitted 
at the next meeting of the provincial parlia- 
ment. The secretary was requested to com- 
municate with the society on the matter, with 
a view to joint discussion of the proposed 
amendments, 

The Northwestern branch of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held a 
meeting at Harriston, Ont., on Nov. 1. Nor- 
man Howes, of Harriston, presided. The event 
was opened with a luncheon at the Royal Inn, 
the dealers having as their guests Mayor 
Shannon, of Harriston, Duncan Sinclair, M. 
P. and Mr. Murrison, president of the Harris- 
ton Chamber. of Commerce. At the business 
meeting, which followed the luncheon, the first 
item was a round-table report and discussion 
of trade conditions. Every dealer present re- 
Ported excellent business during the year 1929, 
continuing fairly well up to the present time. 
Much of the meeting was given over to a 
consideration of creating a new Northwestern 
district of the parent association and a mo- 
tion was carried requesting the directors to 
consider the advisability of creating this dis- 
trict in order that a larger and more practical 


branch organization may be carried out. 


At the monthly meeting of the Montreal 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association which 
was held recently, the principal topic of dis- 
cussion was the condition of the lumber trade, 
especially as it concerned the spruce market. 
It was pointed out that over-production was 
affecting the market and that prices were far 
from satisfactory. The closing of many mills 
had apparently not decreased the amount of 
lumber thrown on the market, although it was 
hoped that this condition would materially im- 
prove next year. 

F. H. Devenish, for a number of years sec- 
retary of the Montreal Wholesale ‘Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, recently resigned, and 
will take a twelve months” trip to South 
Africa. Gordon D. Grimshaw was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Devenish as secretary, dating 
from Nov. 15. 


Discuss Credit Question 


WINTER Haven, Fia., Nov. 4.—Credits were 
the main question at a district meeting of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association held 
here Friday evening. District Director Wal- 
ter Hedrick presided. W. F. Sneed, of Lake- 
a read a paper on repair and remodeling 
jobs. 


Northwest Exporters Organize 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The North- 
west Lumber Exporters’ Association recently 
filed papers with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as an exporter under the Webb-Pomer- 
ene law, with a view to exporting lumber and 
other forest products and bi-products. This 
association will maintain offices at 554 Stuart 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Officers of the association are: L. L. Chip- 
man, S. M. Anderson and A. E. McIntosh, 
district managers, and R R. Fox, secretary- 
manager. Members are: Stimson Timber Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Washington Lumber & Spar 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash.; Bolcom-Canal Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Bay City Lumber Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash.; Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Ab- 


erdeen, Wash.; Bissell Lumber Co., Seattle, . 


Wash.; Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., Everett, 

Wash.; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, 

ee and Sibley Mills Lumber Co., Portland, 
€. 

The export trade act grants exemption from 
the antitrust laws to an association entered into 
and solely engaged in export trade, with the 
provision that there be no restraint. of trade 
within the United States, or restraint of the 
export trade of any domestic competitor, and 
with the further prohibition of any agreement, 
understanding, conspiracy or act which shall 
enhance or depress prices or substantially lessen 
competition within the United States or other- 
wise restrain trade therein. 


A Start Toward Closer Co-operation 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 2.—The start of what 
is sincerely hoped will be a permanent working 
arrangement for many years to come, was 
made on Oct. 24, when the first meeting of 
the manufacturers’-wholesalers’ joint committee 
was held here. This important committee con- 
sisting of eight manufacturers appointed by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
eight wholesalers appointed by the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, rep- 
resenting all sections of western Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia, through frank 
and open discussions of a number of timely 
subjects, discovered that both branches of the 
industry are thinking very closely alike on 
most mutual problems. 

While it was of course, impossible to discuss 
all the subjects that were in mind to bring 
up at this and future meetings, a few of the 
most important issues were thoroughly consid- 
ered from all angles with the result that brief- 
ly, the conclusions of the committee were: 

That while a number of the larger mills 
favor publishing their own price lists compiled 


Have you heard this 
story about “ Acres 
of Diamonds”? 


Don Ghapal, a chap who lived 
in India, and the scion of an 
old Hindu family, was dissatig- 
fied with estate left him. S 
he went out into the world to 
find a fortune. To London, 
Paris, New York, South Amer- 
ica. No fortune. Lots of dis- 
couragement. Then a message 
from India: “Diamonds discov- 
ered in your own back yard 
—acres of diamonds.” 


Last year 18,000 homes were 
equipped with Supercedar 
Closets. Know what that 
means? Not closet lining alone, 
but studding, siding, door- 
frames and doors, quarter-round, 
shelving, nails, etc. 


Acres of diamonds in your own 
lumber yard! Every home needs 
a Supercedar Closet and every 
woman wants one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 


Malla & © 


J WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 





SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 





Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; HintstoLum- 
ber. Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Careof 
Baws pcare, pect 

ables; Fellin 3 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Rest band. incest 

n rd, In 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada, 


PA For 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE LAWRIE LABORATORIES 


CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Completely equipped laboratories 

specializing in problems of research 

and process development for the 
wood industry. 
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MADISON AND CLEVELAND STREETS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Northern Woods 








Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
“Lianne 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 











Resawed Fables 
is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritingsof ‘the lumber- 
“k . day experi 
ences of ph ae non hy told 
with a smile, Every lumber- 
man owes it to himeelf. 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 

431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO - 








to fit their individual stocks and conditions, the 
great majority of mills and wholesalers, earn- 
nestly desire an up-to-date basic list, spon- 
sored by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, as this is primarily the manufacturers’ 
problem. With the approval and co-operation of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, it is believed that such a list would 
be universally adopted by all branches and that 
it would be an aid in stabilizing prices and 
eliminating misunderstandings in the trade: 

It was the sense of the committee that the 
trade practice committee of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association be requested to de- 
velop such a list in consultation with the whole- 
sale representatives on this committee. (The 
committee also suggested that similar action 
be taken with reference to the California and 
Atlantic coast cargo lists.) 

Col. W. B. Greeley explained the desire of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to 
establish one set of domestic grading rules to 
replace all previous rules and to be followed 
as universally as possible. While it is the 
intention of the association to continue mill 
inspection and reinspection sérvice on the rules 
of July 1, 1926, for a reasonable period, it 
will be necessary to set a date, with suitable 
advance notice, when association inspection and 
reinspection service would be limited to lum- 
ber purchased under the No. 9 rules of July 
1st, 1929. 

The committee agreed that this would be 
the most effective way to secure general adop- 
tion of the No. 9 rules, and that at least sixty 
days’ notice of such action should be provided. 

The committee also approved the car card 
plan of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, with the understanding that the use of 
the mill’s name on such cards was optional 
in accordance with contract of sale on business 
placed through wholesalers. A number of im- 
portant subjects were necessarily laid over until 
the November meeting for discussion. 


SARAAEBARBABAEaAAE: 


Plan Innovations for 1930 Census 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—In 1930, for 
the first time, the Federal Census of Manu- 
facturers will call for information on the num- 
ber of days that constitutes the normal work- 
ing week in the various plants, according to 
a recent announcement by the advisory com- 
mittee on the census. The aim is to find out 
the proportion of manufacturers who operate 
on six-day, five-and-one-half-day, and five-day 
bases, and thus disseminate actual facts on 
this subject which is the cause of so much con- 
jecture. 

Migration of industry, from cities and es- 
tablished centers to more rural locations, or 
points closer the source of raw materials or 
closer to the market, is another phase which 
will receive special consideration. It is ex- 
pected that this will show the effect of the 
movement on the changed locations in the de- 
mand for skilled labor. 

Employment of women in industry will be 
studied carefully, also, and the committee hopes 
to discover how this factor has been influ- 
enced by mechanization, which has brought 
about changes in the character of workers re- 
quired. There has been no authoritative infor- 
mation on this since 1919. Then it was found 
that of every 1,000 wage earners in factories 
201 were women, as against 206 per thousand 
in 1909. Those in clerical work, however, in- 
creased, for while there were only 242 women 
per thousand workers in 1909, there were 362 
per thousand in 1919. In numbers the women 
clerks and other similar employees increased 
from 140,000 to 374,000, or by 167 percent, in 
the ten-year period. 

Information on the number of shifts per 
day, and the number of hours of labor per 
week, will be compiled in more detail, and 
more extensively, than at any census since 
1919. In addition there will be the usual ques- 
tions on the number of wage earners and sal- 
aried persons, including monthly employment 
figures (the seasonal variations of employment 





in the several lines of manufacturing can thus 
be measured); and on the growing use of 
power and power equipment. 

Lumbermen. will be interested in the results 
of these investigations, not only to study the 
general trend in their own industry, but also 
to form a basis of properly gauging the buy- 
ing power, in a general or even in a specific 
way, of their market. 


Non-Utilized Wood Survey 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—One hundred 
million board feet of lumber are used annually 
by sawmills and woodworking plants in Mary. 
land, according to preliminary estimates taken 
from a survey of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. This volume includes both 
wood cut in Maryland and that imported into 
the State. 


It is obvious, the committee points out, that 
with this consumption of lumber there must be 
a large quantity of waste material from sawmill 
and woodworking operations in the State. The 
purpose of the survey of non-utilized wood 
now being made is to list and classify this waste 
wood—potential raw material for pulp mills, 
fiber board plants, box factories and other in- 
dustries—so that it may be put to profitable 
uses. 

F, W. Besley, State forester of Maryland, 
who is co-operating actively with the commit- 
tee on the survey, is making a special effort to 
obtain as complete information as possible con- 
cerning the waste wood resources of his State, 
Discussing the progress Mr. Besley says: 

While we have had a splendid response 
from sawmills and woodworking plants to 
which we have addressed questionnaires, we 
desire to get as nearly 100 percent return as 
possible on this survey. 

One of the principal objects of the survey, 
which was instigated by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, is to point out to 
other industries in the State and elsewhere 
the character, quantity and location of sup- 
Plies of non-utilized wood which they can 
use as raw. material. 

The more complete return we are able to 
get from the questionnaire the more ac- 
curately will we be able to picture the non- 
utilized wood available in the State. 


(Sean aeeaesaaesaeasaase 


Complaints of Russian Cargoes 


New York, Nov. 4.—Again discussing the 
difficulties incident to the handling of Russian 
lumber, the London Timber Trades Journal in 
its most recent issue, under the heading “Com- 
plaints of Russian Cargoes,” says: 

From many quarters this week we hear 
great disappointment expressed at some of the 
Russian cargoes lately received. Conditions 
at the White Sea ports seem to have got into 
a muddle and not only has unseasoned wood 
been loaded together, but goods bought are 
often left behind and dimensions not pur- 
chased sent in their place. Disputes are now 
fairly numerous and some importers in the 
first flush of indignation have stated that they 
will have nothing whatever to do with Rus- 
sian wood for 1930. Such threats need not be 
taken seriously; when the new specifications 
come out, as they are sure to do, at very at- 
tractive prices, old troubles will soon be for- 
gotten and business go on as usual; but the 
Russians are having to pay heavy amounts in 
claims this year and the net f. o. b, result for 
them when all the adverse factors are taken 
into account must be miserably poor. In the 
first place there is the profit for the English 
Syndicate, secondly the advance of 10s. to 15s. 
in freights and, thirdly, allowances on a large 
number of the later cargoes. Although, how- 
ever, no private trader could carry on on such 
lines, if the cost of the raw material is reck- 
oned as nil the Russian exporters have such 
an immense advantage over their competitors 
in other countries that they can well afford 
to export; at any rate, as long as the forests 
in conveniently situated areas are available. 
As far as information goes, little, if any, at- 
tempt is being made to work the forests on 
rational lines, everything being subservient to 
the one object, viz., obtaining as much foreign 
currency as possible at present and in the 
immediate future. 
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ADVERTISING 


[NO. 14 OF A SERIES] 


In its advertising program, which is quite an extensive one, the Madera Sugar Pine Com- 
pany seeks to keep before both the dealers and consumers the quality of its product and the 
superiority of its service, for which it accounts in the folowing ways: 

(1) Its virgin timber is the 
best of the best, and was 
blocked out by some of Mich- 
igan’s most successful cork 
pine producers over half a 
century ago. The forest yield 
is largely Sugar Pine, which 
is a soft textured, true and 
durable white pine, and the 
botanical and physical coun- 
terpart of the cork pine from 
the Lake States region. 

(2) The Madera organiza- 
tion is fortunate in having 
had at its head for many, 
many years a very progressive 
man of marked mechanical 
ability, who has always seen 
to it that its machinery and 
manufacturing methods have 
been strictly up-to-date in 
every particular. 

(3) No lumbering organi- 
zation was ever more care- 
fully trained or supervised. 
f Fifty men boast of twenty 
No lumbering operation was ever more carefully trained or supervised. | years or more of service, 

which speaks volumes for the 
: character of the management. 
In directing attention to the excellence of its product and the exceptional service it offers, 


the Madera Sugar Pine Company hopes both to help its distributors by acquaintirig the public 
with the wonderful merits of Sugar Pine and to stimulate sales enthusiasm by the character 
of its advertising copy. 

Any inquiries which develop are promptly mailed to the dealers who handle its product in 
the sections from which they originate, as it is no part of the Madera program to distribute 
other than through wholesale and commission dealers. 

Reprints of all advertisements which it is felt contain either helpful information or good 
sales points are attached to stock offerings so that all salesmen in the field will have an opportunity 
to read them. 

It is the Madera Sugar Pine Company's further practice to regularly send to its sales 
representatives for distribution circulars and educational letters containing useful selling infor- 
mation or interesting facts concerning its lumbering operation. 

Having created an interest in and an enthusiasm for its lumber, and disseminated instruc- 
tive literature concerning it, a thoroughly posted lumberman regularly calls upon its wholesale 
and commission dealers by way of follow-up and as a final clinch to the arguments for Madera 
Sugar Pine, rendering any sales help possible either at the time of his visit or later. 

The confidence inspired by such relations has certainly borne fruit, for so large a volume of 
business as is enjoyed certainly was never done with better understanding. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, this 
series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., 
and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially in 
the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


—the material 
that’s easy to sell 
because of its ex- 
ceptional strength 
and durability. 


R. W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNstin.g  HOUSTON,TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills:- Wrergate,Texas 
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PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
NDON , WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 









Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 












VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 
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Prepaid, SO cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Close Attention to Business 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 5.—Warning that 
close attention should be given to conditions 
now prevailing in the industry and the business 
in sight for the next few months was given 
members of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club by J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Memphis, Tenn., in 
the regular monthly meeting here today. Mr. 
Townshend advised the manufacturers that 
from reports received by the institute, demands 
from large manufacturers for hardwoods would 
be lacking in the market until after the first 
of the year. 


In opening his talk, Mr. Townshend briefly 
sketched the situation prevailing in November, 
1927, prior to the conception of the conserva- 
tion program. The operation of the plan, 
largely due to the voluntary support afforded by 
those operators also working in pine, restored 
a normal basis by September, 1928. An un- 
balanced sitfiation again threatens, he said. 


The true facts of the situation, said Mr. 
Townshend, are. that the automobile industry 
faces a curtailment due to the large stocks of 
new and used cars on hand. Orders for hard- 
woods for body work have already felt this 
situation. Radio cabinet manufacturers have 
an ample supply of hardwoods to carry them 
past Christmas and into the new year at which 
time the new models will come out. The con- 
sumptive demands for flooring have already de- 
clined from a 700,000,000-foot figure to a 500,- 
000,000-foot figure and building has been off 
due to money stringency at rates encouraging 
to this industry. The prospects for any great 
revival of building may be judged from the 
fact that in many cities office floor space is 
available to accommodate all requirements for 
the next ten years. 


Mattress work on the Missouri River, which 
will require 50,000,000 feet during the coming 
year, will come up for contracts soon, said Mr. 
Townshend. The manufacturers were advised 
that green hardwoods were preferred for the 
work and advised to make special arangements 
with contactors and engineers whereby the lum- 
ber would be taken up at the mill by inspectors. 

The institute’s work in the credit field was 
described by Mr. Townshend. He also said a 
differential sheet based on Memphis is being 
worked out, it being recommended that all 
quotations be based on Memphis for sake of 
stabilization. Memphis is recognized as a hard- 
wood market, he said. 


Use of the car card system will soon be ex- 
tended to the members of the southern group, 
according to Mr. Townshend, who said that the 
biggest manufacturers have already agreed to 
goin. The National association will soon enter 
into an advertising campaign to induce buyers 
to accept the car-card system, he said. Under 
the plan the manufacturers would be licensed. 
They would tally the car and place a certificate 
in it. In the event of dispute, the buyer would 
unload the car and make a written complaint to 
the shipper with a carbon copy to the associa- 
tion. If a claim is not settled within 30 days 
a National hardwood association man would get 
on the job and the acceptance of his award 
would be mandatory. Mr. Townshend gave 
some effective examples of the efficiency and 
advantages of the car-card-certificate plan from 
practical experience. 

The meeting was opened by the introduction 
of Walter M. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Lumber 
Co., Alexandria, La., as a new member of the 
club. 

George Henderson, of the Angelina Hard- 
wood Co., Keltys, Tex., who presided, took up 
the matter of the tariff. After a brief discus- 
sion it was decided that no action would be 
taken at this time. The club had previously 


opposed a tariff on Canadian maple and birch 
because of a fear of a retaliatory tariff on 
hardwoods sent into Canada. It was stated that 
such a retaliatory tariff would not be adopted 
by Canada. The pine manufacturers are now 
asking for a tariff on all lumber species. 

Hardwood rail rates to California were dis- 
cussed, Mr. Henderson opening with a sum- 
mary of the situation. The Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe had published a 70-cent rate to 
the Coast from Texas and Louisiana as com- 
pared to a previous rate of 80 cents prevailing 
generally in the territory. 

The lowering of the rate had been instigated 
by Texas interests as a means of combating 
the introduction of Philippine mahogany and 
Japanese oak, the former being used in the 
place of red gum. Japanese oak was being 
sold in California at $10 to $15 a thousand 
over the domestic, this species being only in 
short lengths running to 9 feet. Some claimed, 
said Mr. Henderson, that the Japanese stock in 
firsts and seconds clear and the common grades 
are comparable with domestic firsts and seconds. 
The difference in the rail rate, which would 
also bring the water rate down, would enable 
the domestic species to be sold for less than 
Japanese oak or Philippine mahogany. Some 
opposition to the new rates cropped up in sec- 
tions adjacent to Louisiana where a rate parity 
had previously prevailed. The New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau intervened, filing an appli- 
cation for a suspension. At this juncture the 
railroads declared the proposed rate had been 
a mistake and would be suspended. 

In the general discussion, Mr. Townshend 
declared he believed the rate would not be put 
into effect. He said one complaint came from 
Natchez, Miss., where an 80-cent rate was ap- 
plied as against 70 cents right across the river. 
At such points as Little Rock, Ark., he said, a 
parity of rates to the Coast had prevailed for 
many years and the new schedule was opposed. 
Mr. Townshend said that because of the nature 
of the situation the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association had not taken any action, or stand. 
No conclusive action was taken in the meeting. 

Mr. Townshend called attention to a water 
rate of $9.00 or $9.50 on fir from the Coast to 
New York as compared to $10.50 on southern 
pine from Gulf ports to the same points. 

S. S. Burnett, of the American Pitch Pine 
Co., spoke briefly on Australia and New Zea- 
land as markets. He said he shipped there on 
a $15 rate but no sooner was he established than 
the rate went to $32 which cut him out of that 
business. Japanese oak is a competing species 
in that territory, he said, but American woods 
have the advantage in length and width. He 
said Australia did not want to use American 
goods but with the rate right and quality met 
business can be done. 

Ralph M. Lindgren, pathologist with the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, touched 
on the research work being done to determine 
a commercial method of eliminating or prevent- 
ing sap stain. He said tests conducted so far 
have established several combinations of chem- 
icals, the use of which is considered feasible 
and that tests on a commercial scale on both 
pine and hardwoods will be made soon in south- 
ern producing territory. 

W. H. Scales, district field man for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
urged the manufacturers of Louisiana to obtain 
active support in a campaign to fight the pro- 
posed increase by stock companies of one-third 
on the fire insurance rates on woodworking 
plants and lumber in yards as well as frame 
dwellings in unprotected areas, and also a pro- 
posed increase of 25 percent on frame dwell- 
ings in protected areas. The application for 
approval of the increases is now pending before 
the Louisiana Insurance Commission. 
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Our Place 


The grass has not the stature of the rose, 
The rose has not the stature of the tree. 
And yet grass greens, and yet the bud still 
blows, 
It seems to me, 
And we 
Who find ourselves but little, I suppose, 
What shall we be? 


The grass might whisper, “I am only grass,” 
The roses whimper, “We are only flow’rs,” 

Yet fill their places, though so high, alas, 
The great tree tow’rs. 
And ours, 

Shall we not fill them, though the world may 


pass 
Our humble bow’rs? 


For there will come a time, I know there will, 
When some sad pilgrim will be passing by, 

His thoughts on beauty, not on tree or hill 
Or matters high. 
And I— 

I hope I shall be there with something still 
For hearts that sigh. 


Where’er your place may be, your lot may fall, 
There always will be something you can do, 

Some act of kindness someone shall recall 
His whole life through. 
And you— 

Then will you fill your place, however small, 
Or fail men, too? 


We See b’ the Papers 


Our bull market seems to have been largely 
that. 


But imagine Mussolini talking about too 


. much talk. 


It seems the more laws we have, the more 
lawless we are. 


A lot of people have lost a lot of money 
they never had. 

In Virginia an aviator was lost in the clouds. 
But lots of men have been in love. 


The trouble is that everything that breaks 
records is likely to break something else. 


The fellow singing “Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear” is not a lover but a trader. 

And the jolt when they came down was 
much the same as that of the Virginia aviator. 


They surely keep you on the run, what with 
dates and dances and dinners and everything 
else. 


Mussolini says there is too much peace talk. 
We don’t know any subject on ‘which there 
isn’t. 

As a matter of fact a real bird-lover doesn’t 
keep a bird nor a lover of wildflowers ever 
pick any of them. 


Ordinarily, among us common folks, the 
throwing of things and the shooting of firearms 
don’t begin so early. 

Now the farmers want a duty on hides. We 
haven’t been doing our duty with the kids’ 
hides, we know that. 

A five-foot rattlesnake was killed in the New 
York subway. Evidently some bootlegger has 
been materializing ‘his spirits. 

The United States has moved up from sev- 
enth to second place in shipbuilding. We didn’t 
suppose the rum fleet was so large. 

Chicago bought more Gillette blades in Oc- 
tober than in any month in history. Our 
geniuses seem to have shaved at last. 

Baseball is over, and as soon as football is 
out of the way maybe they will give us the 
scores in this war between Russia and China. 

Prof. Jesperson, of Denmark, wants the 
world to have a universal language. But most 


of us would have our own pronunciation, at 
that. 

“We must not be deluded by all these sort 
of things,” Mussolini is quoted as saying. We 
don’t especially like Il Duce, but nevertheless 
we don’t believe he ever said it. 

“There is a milling mob on the streets,” 
writes Jay Allen from Rome to the Chicago 
Tribune, “brilliantly illuminated with electric 
lights.” Well, anyway, that’s better than what 
a mob is generally illuminated with. 


Between Trains 


KEWANEE, Itt.—Once a year the Kiwanis 
club honors the public school teachers of the 
city with a dinner. It is hard to think of any 
group more entitled to it. The teachers do 
more for a town than any other element in 
it, and get less credit for it than anybody else. 
Now that parents have gone out of business as 
far as the training of their children is con- 
cerned, they ought at least to show a little 
gratitude to those good men and women to 
whom they have shifted the job. 

The town in the future will not be what 
your dollars make it but what your children, 
or somebody’s children, make it, just as the 
town of the present was made by your parents’ 
children. Now that all children are orphans 
to a large extent (father being so busy with 
his business and mother with her bridge), the 
school .and the church are the town’s last hope. 

We think we have done our duty when we 
give the children schooling, which means pro- 
viding them with board and lodging, books, 
clothes and spending money. But what the 
schooling will amount to depends on the teach- 
er. Having wearied of well doing, we at least 
should not weary of appreciating those who 
have not. 

Unlike Lincoln, some President of the future 
will be compelled to say, “All that I am my 


teacher made me.” It looks like a good idea _ 


to give her a hand. 


All in the Day’s Work 

No one ever hitch-hiked to success. 

These are the days when you wake up and 
find strange kids in your beds and strange 
cars in your garage. 

But when it’s funny is when the popular 
song-writers steal from each other. 

Perhaps they call it the student body be- 
cause it doesn’t seem to use any head. 


If you think that a thing can’t be undone, 
try carrying a package in a street car. 

The man who doesn’t believe in miracles 
certainly hasn’t crossed very many boulevards. 

Of course, you understand, it isn’t really 


the world that goes ’round but the lover’s 
head. 


Most people try so to live that when their 
summons comes they have a friend down at 
the city hall. 


We have never seen a family row or a dog 
fight where we could figure out just who was 
to blame. 


Life’s Autumn 


Autumn is fairer than the Spring, 
More red, more gold, more everything, 
More beautiful the Autumn haze 
Than all the mists of Summer days. 
Why can not mortal man grow old 
Like Autumn with its red and gold? 


Let me grow old as Nature grows, 
Let life’s blue sky now turn to rose, 
Green. leaves to scarlet. Let the last 
Be even better than the past. 

Life’s Summer goes—now let the Fall 
Be the most beautiful of all, 











MEADOW 
RIVER 
DIMENSION 











| BEVEL SIDING 








Here is some of the hard- 


wood dimension stock we are 
cutting to order in exact sizes 
for certain customers. We are 
in position to produce more 
of this material. We have the 
best facilities for producing it 
from our West Virginia timber, 
Let us figure with you on your 
dimension stock requirements. 


Dealers will profit by getting 
in touch with us on their needs 
in 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 


Oak Birch 


Poplar 


THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER Co. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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The Go-Getter Pup Sez— 






Troubles! 


Ir you’re having trouble keeping 
your stock investment down where 
it ought to be, why not look your 
troubles squarely in the eye and 
give Seidel quick local lot ship 
ments a trial? 

You know small stocks and quick 
turnover is the modern principle in 
the retail lumber business. Some 
dealers have reduced their invest- 
ment as much as 35 percent—and 
we don’t need to tell you they in- 
creased their profits. 

Delivery of one board or a car- 
load by fast local freight with 600 
miles in 48 hours. 27 R. R.’s to 
ship over. 


If it’s used in building, we sell it. 
How may we serve you today? 


(Z 


Sex 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and 
ALSO Yellow Pine. 


WM. SCHUETTE’ CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 





New York, N. Y.” 








Lumbermen’s 


How Pine Organization Progresses 


Sureveport, La., Nov. 4.—An interesting 
talk by O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), of New Or- 
leans, featured the regular meeting of the 
Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club. 

He briefly sketched the progress made by 
his own organization of longleaf mills, and 
stated that the reason they were able to make 
such unusual progress in the short period of 
three and a half years was the fact that they 
were able to present to the trade a definite 
and dependable source of supply. As a re- 
sult he stated they have found a plentiful sup- 
ply of orders, particularly from the railroad 
and industrial sources of supply. Right at 
the present time, he said, they were finding 
quite unusual pressure in the way of certain 
demand for stock that would require great 
effort to satisfy, but he believed that they 
would be able to take care of the business 
offered. He suggested that the present some- 
what difficult situation of the branch of the 
industry supplying the retail yard stock could 
be surmounted by co-operation, and at least 
alleviated. 

“The demand for railroad material,” said 
Mr. Cloud, “is coming with a great rush,” 
and he gave as his opinion that the industrial 
demand is certain to increase, and with the 
flow of business now in sight, that a better 
price situation will result. 


Discuss Pending Tariff Measures 


Co_umsus, Ga., Nov. 4.—While compara- 
tively little lumber is being produced by the 
mills of Georgia and Alabama and not much 
is being shipped at this time, a spirit of 
optimism was manifest among members of the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Club at their regular 
scheduled session here Friday, which opened 
at 10:30 o’clock at the Ralston and was con- 
cluded with luncheon there at 12:30 o’clock. 
Following the meeting those who could remain 
in the city during the afternoon were guests of 
Thomas E. Griffin, president of the Colonial 
Lumber Co., here, at the Georgia-Tulane foot- 
ball game at the memorial stadium. 

The meeting, presided over by C. R. Mason, 
of Madison, Ga., president; W. R. Melton, of 
Cuthbert, secretary, was attended by about fifty 
lumbermen of Georgia and Alabama. The next 
meeting was scheduled to be held here on Tues- 
day, Dec. 10, at which time arrangements will 
be made for the annual meeting, scheduled for 
the last Tuesday in January. 

A committee, composed of Leon Clancey, of 
Albany; C. B. King, of Cuthbert; Lem James, 
of Macon, and President Mason was named, 
after brief discussion, to investigate the effect 
on the lumber industry of pending tariff meas- 
ures before Congress and it was the sense of 
the meeting that each member should write 
his representatives in Congress regarding the 
tariff, with a view to seeing that the industry 
is given the greatest possible degree of protec- 
tion. Representatives of the Southern Pine 
Association present made known that their 
organization has already taken such steps. The 
committee is to report at the next meeting. 

The committee appointed at the meeting held 
here Sept. 24 to investigate a proposal that the 
club join the Southern Pine Association was 
given more time, when it was reported that 
a meeting of the committee members held 
with representatives of the Southern Pine 
Association here Thursday night had failed 
to result in a definite arrangement to that end. 

Feeling was expressed at the session that 
while due to low prices activity in lumber pro- 
duction is at a low stage, current conditions 
seem sounder than for some time past and 
hope was expressed that by next spring condi- 
tions will be back to normal. Short addresses 
were made before the club by J. G. McGowan, 


Club Activities 


of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., of Chapman, 
Ala.; B. Hudson Bolinger, of the S. H. Bolin. 
ger Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., and L, 
R. Putman, of the Southern Pine Association, 
and by Hugh Thurston, of the King & Thurs. 
ton Lumber Co., of Thomaston, Ga., former 
president of the club. The addresses of Messrs, 
McGowan, Bolinger and Putman dealt with 
conditions in the industry and organization, 
while the address of Mr. Thurston emphasized 
the importance of the club members continuing 
to specialize in roofers. 

A number of the visitors were accompanied 
by their wives, who attended the football game 
with them following the luncheon, as guests of 
Mr. Griffin. 


Hear Talk on Finance 


CINCINNATI, On10, Nov. 5.—John J. Rowe, 
president of the First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, was the speaker last night at the No- 
vember meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club. His subject was “Finance” and the talk 
was largely informal dealing with the recent 
catastrophe in Wall Street and its probable 
causes. Mr. Rowe also told of the operations 
of the Federal Reserve banking: system and 
how the reserves of the various member banks 
are administered by it for the general benefit 
of business. 

Reports of the general membership on busi- 
ness conditions showed that October sales in 
this district have been on a gradual decline, 
the last of the month being much less active 
than the opening week. Little improvement is 
expected before the turn of the year, unless 
something happens which is not now on the 
cards. Sales of pine, cypress and Pacific coast 
woods are much below the sales of Appala- 
chian and southern hardwoods, although the 
latter are spotty and mostly of mixed-car va- 
riety. 


Discuss Moisture Content 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 6—The Dry Kiln 
Engineers’ Club of Memphis met last night 
in the offices of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis. J. M. Divine, president of the club, 
presided, and led a discussion on drying of 
8/4 sawed sap gum, which brought out many 
interesting points. The subject of a new elec- 
trical instrument for finding the moisture con- 
tent of lumber under treatment in a kiln was 
another subject discussed at length. FE. S. 
Swartzbaugh made a report on the tests now 
being conducted with the instrument here in 
Memphis. 





Eastern Wholesalers Merge 


New York, Nov. 4.—Three wholesale firms 
of New York City have just announced com- 
pletion of a merger into the Transcontinental 
Lumber Corporation. Officers of the corpora- 
tion are L. G. Leonard, chairman of the board; 
Eben B. Smith, president; Miller M. Brister, 
vice president; Henry J. Koester, treasurer, 
and Powell Crichton, secretary. ‘a 

The firms involved in the merger are th 
L. G. Leonard Lumber Co. (Inc.), the Brister 
& Koester Lumber Corporation, and the Eben 
B. Smith Lumber Co. (Inc.) Officers of the 
combined firm are all well known in the east- 
ern territory. The purpose of the consolida- 
tion, it is explained, is to reduce overhead and 
to facilitate the handling of lumber. 

Eben B. Smith, as head of the lumber com- 
pany bearing his name, has been a leader in 
lumber circles for a number of years and his 
firm has been eminently successful. L. G. 
Leonard was president of the company which 
bore his name, and previous to going into busi- 
ness for himself, he was vice president and 
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general manager of the New York office of 
the McGowin Lumber & Export Co., of Mo- 
pile, Ala. 

Mr. Brister was vice president of the Eben 
B. Smith company before he became presi- 
dent of the Brister-Koester corporation. He 
will be in charge of the sales department of 
the Transcontinental Lumber Corporation. He 
will have as his assistants, J. R. Knoblock, L. 
L. Consolloy and John L. Sullivan, all of 
whom were associated with one or another of 
the firms in the merger. 

Main offices of the corporation will be at 
17909 Broadway, N. Y., and there will be a 
southern office at Macon, Ga., in charge of 
c. C. Arnett as manager. 


Calcium Chloride as Fire Fighter 


Fires in lumber yards and mills, the damage 
of which was listed in the Sept. 14 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, totaled $348,200. 
In addition, three fires were listed without any 
definite estimating of the damage done. It can 
be stated with no danger of exaggeration that 
the week’s toll of lumber fire losses was well 
over $350,000. It could be worse, as is shown 
by the July 13 issue, in which reported dam- 
age amounting to $838,000 was listed. After 
looking over these two copies, chosen at ran- 
dom, the writer was reluctant to look at others. 

With such events on record, and no one 
knowing when or in whose lumber yard the 
next fire will break out (knowing only that 
every week fires do occur), means of fire fight- 
ing become of great importance. Naturally, 
whenever anyone thinks of fire, or hears the 
clang of the fire bell or the ominous shriek 
of the siren, his thoughts turn to water and 
lots of it. And the old fashioned fire pail 
and fire barrel, with which practically every 
man is well acquainted, come to mind. Such 
equipment has been in use so long and so uni- 
versally, either alone or in connection with 


freezing point. It will not freeze even though 
the temperature drops to 50 degrees (F.) be- 
low zero. Of course the freezing point is de- 
pendent on the strength of the solution, and 
a table in the Solvay booklet acquaints one 
with the proper amount of chemical to be used. 
Two pounds of Solvay flake calcium chloride 
will lower the freezing point of a gallon of 
water to 9:8° above zero, and 2% pounds will 
lower it to zero. Other quantities, in pounds 
per gallon, will lower the freezing point to the 
following sub-zero temperatures: 3 pounds, 
13.2°; 314 pounds, 28°; 4 pounds, 54°. The 
company does not recommend the use of more 
chloride to the gallon than this, as such would 
raise the freezing point. 

Calcium chloride instead of common salt as 
a non-freezing solution is recommended by 
the National Fire Protection Association, “as 
salt rusts metals and crystallizes in an objec- 
tionable manner.” It is further recommended 
for its fire-fighting properties, for when the 
solution is thrown on the fire, and the heat 
evaporates the water, the chloride remains on 
the surface of the burning material in the 
form of a crust which greatly retards com- 
bustion and prevents the fire from spreading. 

For purposes such as those of the lumber 
yard, the approved method is the use of fire 
barrels, with twelve-quart pails nearby either 
on racks or on hooks within the barrels them- 
selves. The pails should be of the round- 


bottomed variety, so workmen will have no — 


temptation to take them away and use them 
for other purposes, for they can not be set 
down without spilling the contents. 


Seaeeeaesaasaeaaeaaaaes: 


New Endless Cord Belt Announced 


The Goodyear “Compass” endless belt, a 
new design of endless cord transmission belt, 
was recently announced by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. (Inc.), of Akron, Ohio. 

The ‘“‘Compass” belt, according to the manu- 
facturer, differs from ordinary fabric belts, 
made endless with a splice, in that it has no 
splice in the core of 
cords which carries the 











load. The cords are 
imbedded in rubber, 
and are covered by an 
elastic, rubberized, fab- 
ric envelope. This en- 
velope takes all of the 
surface wear, and since 
it is elastic, all of the 
load is properly thrown 
on the load carrying 
cords. 

The Goodyear “Com- 
pass” belt is practi- 
cally stretchless, ex- 
tremely flexible, and 
much thinner than pre- 
vious belt designs of 
equal power capacity. 


€ 








New Goodyear “Compass” endless 


other fire-fighting apparatus, that its manner 
of handling is known to everyone. 

But there are objections to the ordinary fire 
pail. Water will evaporate. It will freeze, 
at a temperature as high as 32 degrees. Left 
standing for any length of time, it becomes 
foul-smelling and unsanitary. Furthermore, 
the numerous other uses to which it may be 
put raises some doubt as to whether, when 
the fire does occur, the pail or barrel will be 
full of water or empty. 

It is for the overcoming of these objections 
that calcium chloride comes in handy, as told 
in a booklet, “Fire,” recently issued by the 
Solvay Sales Corporation, manufacturer of Sol- 
vay calcium chloride. Water treated with this 
chemical remains odorless and sanitary though 
it is left in the pail or barrel for years, and 
the rate of evaporation of calcium chloride 
solution is very slow. This was demonstrated 
remarkably well by the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad, which kept a closed bar- 
rel of the liquid for eighteen years with an 
evaporation of only six inches. 

One of the most important factors in the 
use of calcium chloride, however, is its low 


cord belt 


It is recommended by 
the manufacturer for 
belt drives on such 
equipment as air com- 
pressors, vacuum pumps, rock drills, ice ma- 
chines, feed grinders, wood cleaners, spinning 
frames, Lenix drives, Pullman drives, and 
other high speed, small pulley drives. The 
“Compass” belt also is furnished by the manu- 
facturer in cut lengths for oil field work and 
for cone drives in textile plants, 


New Mill in Operation 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Nov. 2.—The Shuk- 
san plant of the Upright Shingle Co. in the 
Mt. Baker national forest is now operating. 
The output is chiefly perfections. James L. 
Gilfilen is president of the company which has 
spent months building a road to the mill site, 
erecting the sawmill, camp structures and shin- 
gle bolt flume. The company formerly oper- 
ated on Lake Whatcom. Mr. Gilfilen was for- 
7 president of the Dakota Creek Lumber 

0. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
94.4 for the week ended Oct. 30, 1929, from 
95.0 for the week ended Oct. 23, 1929, 





| There Is a Grade 
for Every Purpose 


| Whether for the large ware- 
house and industrial plant 
where flooring must withstand 
terrific abuse, or for the pala- 
tial home or beautiful office 
building, we have a correct 

| grade, thickness and size of | 


hardwood flooring. 


Architects, contractors, 
builders and dealers who want 
the best should specify 





We have manufactured more 
Maple, Birch and Beech flooring 
than any other manufacturer, in 
fact, we have furnished probably 
20% or better of this flooring sold. 
This fact is evidence of the su- 
periority of our products and of 
their salability for dealers. . 


We also manufacture Hard 
and Softwood Lumber, 
Lath and Poles 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
¥ 


ee MAIL THIS COUPON eo 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. ! 
Receiver for Wililam Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable”’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 
l 
| 
| 


| I would like to receive future lists as i 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. | 
| FR akiccnccébnckdiindecccinpecoetteecunbacand 
| a Ce RO Se ee SOO Sena i 
| Ci a cectadndeccsitncnsnactecesese State...... j 
aus ass a= o= a= os = ou 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow PIneE 


OL 
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YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 























We have modern facilities 
for Kiln Drying, Resawing 


a 


nd Dressing Lumber. 











N. 


Ou 
keep 





. 





. GOLDSBORO 


YARD STOCK 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


Cc. PINE 


r “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
you supplied with all items in 


SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 









'Y Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 





Office, 
RUSTON, LA 








Plywood Rules of Business Practice 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—The Federal 
Trade Commission announces its approval of 
seven rules of business practice adopted by the 
plywood industry at a trade practice confer- 
ence held in Chicago last May. These rules 
were approved affirmatively as condemning un- 
fair methods of competition in violation of the 
law. Nine other rules presented by the indus- 
try as a result of this conference were “ac- 
cepted as expressions of the trade” without 
affirmative approval. 

One rule defines a qualified manufacturer of 
plywood as “one who manufactures regularly 
and solely for sale to consumers, wholesalers 
and distributers.” 

A qualified wholesale distributer is described 
as “one whose principal business is selling ply- 
wood to the consumer,” and who “carries a 
well selected stock of merchandise, buys in 
suitable quantities, warehouses a reserve stock 
for retailers or consumers within a radius of 
economical distribution and convenience of 
service, resells in proper units to the retailer 
or consumer as economically as possible, as- 
sumes the credit risk and such other obliga- 
tions as are incident to the transportation, 
warehousing and distribution of plywood.” 

In another rule the plywood industry re- 
cords its approval of the handling of disputes 
“in a fair and reasonable manner, coupled with 
a spirit of moderation and good will” and adds 
that “every effort should be made by the dis- 
putants themselves to arrive at an agreement.” 
Arbitration is recommended in place of liti- 
gation. 

Rules condemning unfair methods of compe- 
tition apply to such practices as interference 
with contracts, misbranding, secret rebates, de- 
famation of competitors, discrimination in 
price, selling below cost, and misrepresenta- 
tion of a jobber, retailer or distributer of ply- 
wood as a manufacturer. 


SASS ABABBEBAAS: 


Fire Situation in National Forests 


The Forest Service announced Monday that 
the abnormally long fire season which has har- 
assed the national forests of the West since 
early summer has not yet closed. Dry condi- 
tions and dangerous “fire weather” still pre- 
vail in most of the western districts, a condi- 
tion unprecedented in the history of the For- 
est Service for this time of year. Forest offi- 
cers regret that the danger of man-caused fires 
has made it necessary temporarily to close a 
number of national forests to public entry. 

A 20,000-acre fire on the Cleveland national 
forest, California, was brought under control 
Oct. 28 with 300 men on the fire-fighting line. 
The California district still had 186 emergency 
patrolmen on duty in the national forests. 

In the Pacific Northwest 29 fires, of which 
seven were more than 10 acres in extent, were 
reported during the last 10-day period. ‘A bad 
fire on the west side of Rainier National For- 
est spread to 600 acres in 24 hours before 
brought under control. 

During the last 10 days the northern dis- 
trict, embracing Montana and Idaho, has had 
23 fires. Five of these fires were larger than 
100 acres, and high fire hazards still prevailed 
in the western part of the district. 

With weather conditions abnormal, fire haz- 
ards have continued high in the Lake States 
district. The Huron national forest in Michi- 
gan had a 150-acre fire during the 10-day pe- 
riod preceding Nov. 4, and fires were burning 
outside this forest on all sides. A fire on the 
Superior national forest, Minnesota, started the 
morning of Oct. 23 and ran two miles in a 
few hours. 

Up to Oct. 20 approximately 900,000 acres 
of the national forests had been burned over, 


and fire suppression cost the Government $3,. 
145,000. Combinations of drouth, low precipi- 
tation and humidity, high winds ‘and tempera- 
tures, made 1929 an extremely bad fire year. 

Lack of adequate road and trail systems and 
sufficient emergency equipment and trained 
personnel seriously hampered forest officers in 
“hitting” inaccessible fires when they were 
small. Extension of roads and trails, removal 
of recognized hazards, such-as roadside slash- 
ings, construction of fire-breaks, emergency 
fire lines, removal of shags, completion of 
necessary lookout and telephone systems and 
strengthening of the protective organization 
are needed to prevent large fires, according to 
the forest officers. 


National Forest Areas 


The aggregate net area of the 150 national 
forests scattered over 31 States and territories 
was 159,750,520 acres, as of June 30, last. 
Through land exchanges, adjustments of boun- 
daries and purchases, national forest areas are 
constantly changing. The present area is 
slightly larger than that recorded on June 30, 
1928, when the aggregate net area was 159,- 
480,856 acres. 


Government Tree Distribution 


Last year under the Clarke-McNary Act 
nearly 29,000,000 trees were distributed by 
States and territories for farm planting, ac- 
cording to a Forest Service announcement. 
Under this law States and territories co-operate 
with the Federal Government in growing and 
distributing forest nursery stock. In 1928 
thirty-four States, Hawaii and Porto Rico were 
co-operating with the Federal Government in 
the tree-distribution project. Planting stock 
grown in State nurseries was distributed by 
most of the States at cost. A few States dis- 
tributed stock free to farmers for timber 
growing purposes. 

In the year the co-operating States furnished 
a total of 68,565,291 trees for planting. Of 
these 28,757,448 were distributed to farmers 
under the Clarke-McNary co-operation plan, 
18,330,141 were distributed for planting on pri- 
vate lands other than farms, and 21,477,702 
were provided for planting on State lands. 

Most of the planting stock furnished to farm- 
ers was for timber growing purposes on farm 
wood lands, although several States distributed 
trees for the development of shelter belts and 
windbreaks. In distribution to farmers New 
York led the States with 9,840,000 trees, while 
Pennsylvania was a close ‘second with 9,062,- 
396. Ohio distributed 1,528,200 trees, Massa- 
chusetts 1,139,700, Vermont 862,500 and New 
Jersey 783,000. 


Satin Moth Quarantine Enlarged 


The area under quarantine on account of 
the satin moth was enlarged, effective Nov. 1, 
to include areas found infested during the last 
summer. The newly added areas include 38 
towns in Maine, three in New Hampshire and 
five in Massachusetts, comprising a total of ap- 
proximately 1,871 square miles. No change is 
made in the regulated area designated in Con- 
necticut, Vermont and Washington. 

The effect of the amendment to the quaran- 
tine regulations is to prohibit the interstate 
movement of poplar and willow trees and parts 
of trees from this additional territory to out- 
side points. 

SMOKED BEECH is used by German peasants 
for sabot making; it is cut small, steamed, 
and then smoked over a fire of beech chips 
and branches, so as to charge it with pyrolig- 
neous acid by fumigation, to preserve it. 
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| pee the last few weeks a good part 
of business America has drifted 
away from the work-bench to cock an 
excited eye at the biggest crap game 
the world has ever seen. 


In fact, all too many of our amateur 
economists have taken literally the en- 
gaging admonition: ‘Reach for a 
Lucky instead of a Sweat!” 


The time comes when the best handler 
of the Rolling Dominos cannot make 
another pass, and the arrival of that 
time is signaled by the crash through 
their margins of the finest bunch of 
industrial securities that ever declared 
an extra. 


Well, that’s that—and it’s pretty well 
all over, except for an occasional bird 
who has lost everything but his ego, 
and who hurls himself from a high 
window with complete disregard for 
the busy people who are really going 
somewhere on the sidewalks below. 


UT—while they’re clearing up the 

empties—let’s not forget that 

Jim Rural, out on his place in In- 

diana, is figuring on a new corncrib 

and on tilling that east-forty of good 
bottom land. 


Let’s not forget that, same as ever, 
Joe Normal of Pretty Prairie is put- 
ting in a new lighting plant, which 
means the Missus soon will be wanting 
a Kohler bathtub, and all the fixings. 
Let’s not overlook the fact that all 
the young Jims and Joes and Susans 
and Marys are getting married as 
usual and need new homes—made of 
good lumber, with suitable household 
furnishings, and installment accom- 
modations for the afterglow. . 
Let’s not forget that millions upon mil- 
lions of regular folks throughout this 
grand, greatly-desiring, gorgeously- 
spending America, need power, heat, 
light, food, transportation, recreation 
and adornment, same as always. 






6 —~ 


SD 


HEY’LL go on wearing out 

Goodyear Tires, eating Post 
Toasties and drinking Maxwell House 
Coffee, buying new Buicks and Fords, 
just as before. 


They'll go on walking a mile for a 
Camel, stepping out of the short 
skirts for the new long ones, moving 
into the suburbs for more air for the 
baby, taking an evening off for the 
talkies, in the future as in the past. 


They’ll go on dreaming, and earning, 
and buying —in that lavish fashion 
that has always characterized the 
shortest-memoried and longest-confi- 
denced people that ever lived. 


They’ll continue to constitute, for the 


man or manufacturer who deserves it, 
the BIGGEST, RICHEST, MOST 
RESPONSIVE MARKET IN THE 
WORLD! 


HERE’S the picture, Mister, un- 
raveled from the ticker tape— 
what do you say: Let’s go to work! 


If you make a product that people 
need or can be made to desire, dig 
in your Wingfoot Heels and let’s go. 


If you’ve got an advertising story in 
that product, tell it!—as often and as 
forcefully as the traffic will bear. Tell 
it straight and to the point—don’t 
mumble about your earnestness of 
commercial probity; about these 
things buyers really don’t care a 
damn! 


If you haven’t got a story in your 
product—if you cannot offer an ad- 
vantage in price, purity, utility, qual- 
ity, style or value—better get busy 
and get one, or make room for the 
fellow who has. 


The big business next year is going 
to the outfit that deserves it, and that 
keeps pounding on the reasons for 


7 a 
aS 











All right, Mister!—now that the headache’s over 


LETS GO TO WORK 


deserving it with all the steam it can 
boil. 


EGARDING the securities mar- 
ket—let the other fellow worry 
about that. 


If you’re holding some good stocks at 
a loss, put ’°em away and let ’em age 
in the wood—they’ll be mellow and 
sweet and with a bead on, a year or 
so from now. 


If you’ve got some cash you don’t 
know what to do with, buy good 
stocks—that’s what John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., is doing, and you’re prob- 
ably no smarter than he is. 


The main thing is, now that the 
parade is over, let’s get back to the 
store! 


HAT’S our program, bull mar- 
ket or bear, and we’re still making 
sales gains for our customers. 


Our own business is going ahead at 
a rate millions-of-dollars in advance of 
anything we have experienced before. 


We think the reason is, that we’re 
doing our daily dozen over the sales 
sheets and the typewriter and the 
drawing board, instead of on the fair- 
way or across the mignon aux fines 
herbes. 


We're continuing to place generous 
schedules for next year with the 
quaint point of view not of putting 
so-much-money out, but of getting 
so-much-more back in sales for the 
advertisers we serve. 


We're grateful for a lot of recent new 
business, too, but we still have room 
for a few choice ones with the quota- 
busting spirit. 

If you feel that way for 1930, and 
are ready to do something about it, 
— be glad to have you give us a 
call! 


ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 


Advertising 


844 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO -'LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - LONDON - PARIS - BERLIN - COPENHAGEN - MILAN 


STOCKHOLM - HELSINGFORS - ROTTERDAM - BRUSSELS - BARCELONA - ZURICH 
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CI PACIFIC COAST Co 


FIR 


FINISH 

CASING s 
BASE We'll Mix 
MOULDINGS 

PLYWwooD Cars to 








Fit Your 
Requirements 








Every dealer knows that mixed car 
buying enables him to maintain more 
complete assortments of stock, a wider 
variety of items, and yet minimize his 
investment. 


Our new plant, modern manufactur- 
ing and handling facilities, enable us to 
carry large stocks of all items in old 
growth Yellow Fir. We can, therefore, 
mix cars to suit your individual needs 
and, if you desire, we can include ply- 
wood to help fill out the carload. 


Write us now about your require- 


ments and let us tell you how satis- 
factorily we can serve you. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
‘COMPANY 


Olympia, Washington 








Factory Lumber 
Both FIR and SPRUCE 


also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ings in straight cars or mixed with 
other items of yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 

















HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


For Truss Chords 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS ; 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 2.—R. L. Dobell, of Dobell & Co., Liver- 
pool, one of the leading English importers of 
lumber, was the guest of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club at the regular meeting yesterday. 
Mr. Dobell declined to make a formal address, 
but freely answered questions put by the 
Tacoma lumbermen, who wanted information 
as to market conditions abroad and the out- 
look for future trade. Mr. Dobell told them 
the demand for Pacific coast fir is increasing, 
and will probably develop considerably during 
the next few years. Ernest Dolge, who has 
just returned from a six weeks’ business trip, 
during which he visited most of the East and 
middle West, reported conditions fair for this 
time of year, with prospects for a better de- 
mand for lumber early in 1930. A brief en- 
tertainment was given by Lloyd Spencer, of 
Seattle. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during September totaled 61,765,429 feet, of 
which 38,518,803 feet went to domestic mar- 
kets, and 23,246,626 feet to foreign countries. 
The Atlantic coast was the heaviest domestic 
buyer, and China the largest foreign customer. 
The same report shows that 75,119 doors were 
shipped, of which 57,758 went to the United 
Kingdom. Box shook shipments totaled 1,337 
tons, and wood pulp shipments, 6,669 tons. 
Lumber shipments from Tacoma since the first 
of the year have already exceeded the total 
for all 1928. Shipments for the first nine 
months of the current year amounted to 673,- 
450,500 feet, while the 1928 total was 671,461,- 
378 feet. 

Claiming that the new Tacoma fireboat 
needs a larger crew to be fully efficient, the 
Washington Surveying & Rating Bureau has 
refused to reduce insurance rates on water- 
front industrial property, as was promised 
when the bonds for the construction of the 
fireboat were voted. The city council, headed 
by Mayor James G. Newbegin, is taking the 
matter up with the bureau. The Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club will probably take action 
on the matter at an early meeting. 

In spite of a number of disastrous fires dur- 
ing the last summer, the damage to forestry 
equipment was the lowest for years, according 
to an official report from the Forest Service 
headquarters here. 

An application for a receiver for the Coast 
Book Match Co. was filed in the local courts 
this week by D. J. Young, whose complaint 
charges the company with owing the plain- 
tiff $13,740, and claims the firm is insolvent. 
The defendant did not contest the action and 
C. G. Francis was named receiver by the court. 

The estate of William Walcott Seymour, 
prominent Tacoma timber owner who died here 
recently, is valued at $1,255,000. The entire 
property is left by will to Mrs. Seymour. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, who has been tak- 
ing a holiday abroad, is sailing for the United 
States Nov. 12, according to word received 
here this week. The major’s health is re- 
ported to be much improved. 


Spokane, Wash. 


(Nov. 2.—The Potlatch Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Potlatch, Idaho, recently opened a day and 
night shift, after being tied up by lack of 
water in the Palouse River, according to re- 
ports received at Spokane. The Palouse River 
has been practically dry, preventing the float- 
ing of logs to the mill. The river now has 
just enough water to bring the logs down, 
says the report. It is estimated that 250 men 
will be employed on the two shifts and on 
the river. 

The Clearwater Timber Co., Lewiston, Idaho, 
closed its mill recently for a week for repairs 
and replacements. This is the first time that 
the mill had been closed down for more than 
one day since it was started. 

In one hour the Mamer Flying Service, this 
city, by the use of a Buhl airsedan, spread 
sixteen sacks of clover and timothy seed on 
the J. P. McGoldrick Lumber Co.’s property, 
near Emida, in the St. Maries district of 
Idaho, and saved the work of more than half 
a year by hand and team. The area which 
was covered is about two miles long and a 


———— 


in form, and its surface is hilly. It has been 
logged off, or logging operations are proceed. 
ing. The purpose of the seeding is to make 
the land valuable for grazing at once. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Nov. 6.—While there was indication a few 
weeks ago that logging operations would be 
curtailed somewhat this year in the Head of 
the Lakes region, it is generally conceded now 
that the input will nearly if not quite approxi- 
mate that of preceding seasons. Although 
one of the large companies has ceased woods 
operations, with stock on hand to last for 
months, and others are turning their atten. 
tion more and more to products allied with 
lumber, such as insulation, some of the 
smaller manufacturers have announced ex- 
panded operations. These plans have been in- 
spired by what is now generally regarded as 
prospects for a good business year, and a 
consequent steady demand. Another factor 
which will tend to increase the output beyond 
the estimate of a few weeks ago is recognition 
that there probably is a greater shortage in 
some items than usual. Dimension stuff has 
been and still is in short supply at nearly 
all the mills, and dry stocks of various other 
items, particularly the low grades, are gen- 
erally admitted to be below par. Mill men 
report that northern pine is moving well, with 
most orders booked for quick delivery. Most 
of the operators are taking steps to increase 
business, but they are almost unanimous in 
reporting that the business is available when 
it is sought. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 4.—Building permits issued in St. 
Louis during October were less than half 
what they were the same month last year. 
The use of money for stock speculation is 
given as the reason for the decline in con- 
struction. In many quarters it is believed 
that real estate and construction will soon 
come in for the attention of the investor, 
as a result of the deflation of the stock 
market. 

A steadying factor in the southern pine 
market has been the curtailment of ship- 
ments as a result of the rains in the South. 
Transit cars have not been selling so well, 
as smaller retailers desire to hold their buy- 
ing to badly mixed cars rather than straight 
cars offered by transit shippers. Larger 
yards in Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago are 
showing a tendency, however, to buy straight 
carloads for stock, when price concessions of 
$1 to $2 under present levels are made. The 
market for shingles is off 5 cents, and extra 
clears from the Pacific coast are quoted at 
$3.87 f. o. b. St. Louis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nov. 5.—With northern pine sales holding 
up well, prices remain firm, with no signs 
of-a change in the near future. Practically 
all orders are for speedy shipment. Industrial 
users are the chief buyers, and small but fre- 
quent shipments of mixed lots are being made 
to retailers. Demands are being made for 
shipments of orders placed earlier in the year 
for later delivery, as it is evident that lum- 
ber is not in quite as good supply as it was 
last year at this time. 

With the advent of colder weather in the 
northern tier of States, the demand for cedar 
posts has fallen off sharply. The larger sizes 
of posts have about been sold out and in 
recent weeks the smaller sizes have been 
moving well. 

Green balsam lath are still in good demand, 
but the supply is almost exhausted. There 
are prospects of new stocks coming on the 
market in the near future, as manufacture 
in small lots is beginning. The dry stocks 


of balsam lath are moving to some extent, 
as late season residences are being completed, 
and some white pine lath are being purchased. 
Jack pine lath remain dull. 

Storm sash, storm doors and items for re- 
pair and replacement work in preparation for 
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winter are moving fairly well, but business 
in new building items leaves something to be 
desired. 

Norman E. Boucher, secretary of the North- 
ern White Cedar Association, who has finished 
compiling figures for member yards on results 
of the safety work carried on by the asso- 
ciation, reports very good progress. “The new 
campaign began in July, and the accidents 
per million hours dropped from 136% in 
August to 39% in September,” Mr. Boucher 


reports. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nov. 4.—Prices have gained considerable 
firmness during the last several weeks, and 
there has been a noticeable absence of selling 
pressure. Building lumber has been selling 
in unusually large quantities for this season 
at many points in the State, notably in 
Racine, Kenosha, Green Bay, Sheboygan, and 
Oshkosh. In the other cities, including Mil- 
waukee, there has been a considerable falling 
off in trade, but business in the small towns 
has averaged high. Rapid increase in the 
population of a few of the industrial suburbs 
near Milwaukee has created demand for lum- 
ber, and the continued strength of industrial 
consumption has furnished a market here. 
Many factories in the district have remodelled 
or constructed additions, and demand for 
shook, boxes, barrels and crating lumber has 
been surprising. There has been considerable 
improvement in demand from furniture plants, 
especially those manufacturing upholstered 
living room sets, office furniture and special- 
ties. The radio cabinet producers are main- 
taining output at a peak never before realized. 
Automobile body production, except for small 
cars, is far below normal. 

Most of the Wisconsin mills are either shut 
down or are getting ready for the usual shut- 
down of three to four weeks to prepare for 
the winter run, and it is indicated that less 
than the usual number of loggers will be 
at work this winter. Activity in Upper 
Michigan, however, will probably be about 
normal. The Stack Lumber Co., Escanaba, 
Mich., one of the biggest operators in that 
State, expects to start its mills at Gould City, 
Little Lake and Manistique about Dec. 1. 


New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 5.—Although wholesalers and retailers 
generally assert that the lumber business is 
dull and far below predictions made earlier 
in the season, there are signs of optimism. 
The recent crash in Wall Street, some of the 
prognosticators feel, will be a help to the 
construction industry, for already money is 
easier. 

Committees representing the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of New York and 
the New York Lumber Trade Association 
held a meeting the other day at the New 
York Republican Club to consider the pos- 
sibility of organizing an inter-association 
credit system along scientific and practical 
lines. After considerable discussion, a joint 
committee was named to consider the matter 
further and formulate a report. The New 
York Lumber Trade Association was repre- 
sented at the conference by Andrew H. 
Dykes, Dykes Lumber Co.; Conrad N. Pitcher, 
Wright Lumber Co.; William S. Beckley, jr., 
of William S. Beckley, Jr. (Inc.), and Secre- 
tary Herbert B. Coho. The retailers were 
represented by Robert C. Kloess, Brooklyn 
Union Lumber Co.; Leo Turbow, North Side 
Lumber Co.; S. B. Miller, Harlem Lumber Co.; 
Kisz Elson, Elson Lumber Co., and Samuel 
Cohen, West Side Lumber Co. 

Twenty-seven members attended the re- 
cent October meeting of the Westchester 
Building Material Salesmen’s Club. 

Robert R. Sizer & Co., recently unloaded 
a consignment of 3,000,000 feet of Russian 
cedar. Most of the cargo was sold in ad- 
vance of arrival, but some of it was stored at 
Port Newark for general distribution. 

The Nelson-Morris Lumber & Supply Co. 
has been organized to operate a wholesale 
lumber business at Port Newark, N. J. 

The Young & Halstead Co., of Mount Kisco, 
Westchester County, has completed the re- 


ricas Lumber Centers 


modeling of its offices on East Main Street 
in that village. Offices on the second floor 
are reached by a new stairway of Colonial 
design. 

The Yonkers Building Supply Co. is im- 
proving a site recently purchased on the 
waterfront in Ossining, N. Y. 

Harold Whitehead has been elected secre- 
tary of the Yellow Pine Distribution Co., 
Newark, N. J., to succeed Stephen L. Davis. 
Mr. Davis remains with the firm as treasurer. 

Walter Adams has resigned as sales mana- 
ger for C. G. Swackhamer, White Plains, and 
will enter the brokerage business in Wall 
Street. 

D. H. Steinmetz, vice president Pickering 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, has been in New 
York recently on a business and pleasure 
trip. He was accompanied by Mrs. Steinmetz. 

Henry C. Hilke, of the Seattle Cedar Manu- 
facturing Co., was a recent New York visitor. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 4.—More than a hundred members of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. at- 
tended a banquet, in observance of the tenth 
anniversary of the establishment of the east- 
ern branch of the organization, at the Penn 
Athletic Club, last Thursday evening. In- 
cluded in the list of guests were more than a 
score of company officials from all over the 
eastern part of the country. Thomas J. Gray- 
son, professor of finance at Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, delivered 
an address on “Creative Effort.” Other speak- 
ers, well known in the lumber fraternity, 
were: C. A. L. Purmont, Van Wert, Ohio; 
Daniel R. Reese, Scranton; Fred H. Ludwig, 
Reading; Amos Y. Lesher, Justin Peters and 
Howard McNab, of Philadelphia. 

The October dinner-meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was honored by the presence of A. J. 
Diebold, president of the Forest Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, who told of lumber conditions in 
the Pittsburgh and Detroit territories. 

The Berks County Unit of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association is one of the latest 
lumber organizations to hire a paid secretary 
to look after the interests of the lumber in- 
dustry in the district. 

Rene Irwin, secretary of the Merritt Lum- 
ber Yards, has been elected historian of the 
American Legion chapter of Reading. 

Herbert P. Robinson, prominent Philadel- 
phia lumberman, is a director of the recently 
organized Plaza Trust Co. of this city. 

‘Among the prominent lumbermen attending 
the reunion at Harrisburg, Pa., of the oldest 
German families in America, was Owen M. 
Bruner, of this city and Atlantic City. Mr. 
Bruner took a prominent part. 

Irving Collins, of J. S. Collins & Co., Moores- 
town, N. J., has been touring Europe, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 5.—Wholesalers report that volume of 
inquiries during the last week has been 
greater than in any recent week, but that 
actual orders have not been proportionate. 
Many retailers have been enjoying an active 
business. Those in the rural districts report 
that they are having a better business than 
they had earlier in the year, and are optimistic 
as to late fall business. Prices the retailers 
are obtaining are too low. Much apprehension 
has been felt as to effects of the recent break 
in the stock market, but many believe it will 
result in easier mortgage money, in which 
event the building business is bound to im- 
prove. 

Few price changes have taken place in the 
last week. Some are inclined to feel that the 
recent rains in Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi may tend to strengthen prices of south- 
ern pine, particularly at the smaller mills 
cutting No. 2 and better dimension and boards. 
Idaho white pine No. 2 common boards, all 
widths, are in very low supply, and stocks of 
Idaho are badly broken. In Pondosa pine, 
stocks of No. 2 common are also very low. 
Pondosa and California white pine prices are 
being well maintained, and California sugar 
pine is quite strong. October business in the 
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And buying this lumber from Sullivan insures 
honest and satisfactory service. Situated in 
the heart of the “big tree” area and participat- 
ing in the sales of a group of carefully selected 
sawmills the Sullivan Lumber Company offers 
an intelligent and cooperative supply service. 


Any and all items in Yard Stock, wi oe 
and Industrial stock including plywood are 
available the year round. You will be pleased 
with Sullivan stock and the promptness of 
shipment, 
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SPRUCE 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Tiers. 


TIMBER CO, 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 
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u—your salesmen—and enti 
staff will readily see opportu- 
nities of building sales with 
this better Western Hem- 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock, and 







REPRESENTATIVES: 


Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


HEMLOCK 
1” No. 1,2 and 3 COMM 
Boards and Shiplap 
Yo 
lock. Order today— 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Douglas Fir, West Coast 


Red Cedar Products 


Ss. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., 


Ray Kennedy, Sioux Falls, S. 
Frank Probst, ?. O. Box 1187, ae 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo, 
H. E. Wade. 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb 

Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke ‘Bldg., 








SLiGa ll g 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


Also Spruce Finish $4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Sh its via N. P. 
Milwaukee Rys. 





THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 

As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the et laureate of the 
business has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1. -™ postpaid. American Lumberman, 


rborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





Manufacturers of 
A Pondosa 


Pine 
Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 





Idaho and Pondosa pines is reported to have 
been surprisingly good. Fir and hemlock have 
undergone no particular change. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Nov. 4.—Reports agree that less activity 
prevails than had been expected. The sea- 
sonal slowing down seems to have set in 
earlier than usual. Producers of rift pine 
flooring state that while the high grade stocks 
are being moved rapidly enough to keep hold- 
ings down, this is because proportion of high 
grade products is growing smaller. Some of 
the lower grades are accumulating. No im- 
portant price changes are being made, though 
monthly lists are undergoing revision here 
and there. Shortleaf pine supplies on the 
wharves here are not at all excessive, the 
unsold lumber amounting to perhaps less than 
2,000,000 or 2,500,000 feet, against stocks of 
at least twice this size at times in the past. 
Receipts are being distributed with reason- 
able expedition, but prices can not be regarded 
as attractive. The Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Club is keeping a close check upon the avail- 
able assortments, and in other ways the pre- 
vailing situation is subjected to careful scru- 
tiny and analysis. 

The Walter K. Keen Co. has moved its 
office to the yard on Belair Road at Hamilton, 
which was acquired some time ago, after the 
failure of the Jones-Gilmore Co. 


Shreveport, La. 


Nov. 4.—Most current orders for southern 
pine are of the “rush” variety, and dealers 
send urgent wires and have cars. traced 
through. Most of the railroad car material 
business that was offering a few weeks ago 
has been satisfactorily placed, and the long- 
leaf mills have a nice bunch of orders—in 
fact are being crowded to their capacity. The 
larger mills are fairly well booked up. There 
have been instances of “dumping” of surplus 
items, but prices in general remain unchanged. 

The hardwood market appears a trifle softer. 
A few schedules have been taken on at slight 
concessions, but there is no surplus of hard- 
woods, and with a fair volume of business 
coming in, the market in general shows little 


change. 
Warren, Ark. 


Nov. 4.—Arkansas soft pine mills have less 
stock than they had this time last year. 
Stocks of all upper grade items have been ma- 
terially reduced. Finish stocks average only 
60 percent of those held a year ago, while 
stocks of all bundled items are 15 to 30 per- 
cent under normal. This decrease in upper- 
grade items is offset in large measure by an 
increase in stocks of common items, especially 
1-inch lumber, with inch No. 2 far more plenti- 
ful than Nos. 1 and 3. Stocks of No. 1 are 
practically exhausted at several mills, while 
No. 3 is in limited supply. The large mills 
have less dimension than ever before, because 
several do not now produce enough to take 
care of mixed-car orders. 

Several mills are entirely out of 5/4x12-inch 
B&better in any lengths. Finish and casing, 
14-foot, are in low supply in 1x4-, 5- and 6- 
inch, while stocks of 8-inch finish and base 
are completely exhausted in 14- and 16-foot, 
leaving only a fair amount of 12-foot avail- 
able. Sales continue to absorb 3-inch B&better 
flat grain and edge grain flooring faster than 
these items are produced. Production of 4- 
inch Bé&better flat grain is barely equal to 
current demand. This is also true of both 
3- and 4-inch No. 1 flat grain flooring. No, 2 
droppings flooring, 4-inch, is more plentiful, 
but the only flooring item in surplus appears 
to be 1x4-inch Bé&better edge grain. No. 2 
edge grain is sold up close to stock. Stocks 
of end matched flooring are well covered by 
orders; especially 3-inch Bé&better flat and 
edge grain in 20- to 90-inch, and shipments 
are being restricted to mixed car loading. 
B&better flat grain end matched flooring is 
fairly plentiful. All grades of ceiling, drop 
siding and partition continue to be in very 
limited supply. 

More box shook and crating material are 
being bought. Demand from automobile manu- 
facturers is at a low ebb, and some orders 
have been marked for deferred shipment. 

Nos. 2 and 3 lath are sold well ahead of 
production, while No. 1 are accumulating in 
small amounts at most mills. 

Unusually heavy rains caused logging opera- 
tions to be suspended Wednesday and Thurs- 


—— 
day throughout this section. There is a good 
supply of logs already banked. Mill operators 
believe that log prices are too high, as No. 2 
and better dimension well manufactured ang 
double-end trimmed can be purchased at gq 
fraction over the cost of No. 1 logs. 

Large operators confidently believe the soft. 
wood price situation will materially improve 
as soon as bad weather slows up small-mil] 
operations, 

L. J. Arnold, general manager Crossett Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from a business 
trip to Washington. J. T. Irwin, assistant 
sales manager, returned from the North and 
East and reports the outlook fairly good. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 4.—Rain has given retail dealers an 
opportunity to catch up on odds and ends of 
work and to collect accounts, which is diffi- 
cult. There seems to be about the usual 
amount of inquiry, and sales keep up, being 
largely of repair material, orders coming 
mostly from industrial concerns. Cut-throat 
competition is being eliminated and a better 
feeling exists among retailers. Birmingham 
yards have minimum stocks, but those at 
Bessemer yards are larger. There are rumors 
of a further reduction in number of yards 
here. For six months, one yard each month 
has gone out of business, 

Oak flooring prices remain firm, third grade 
being the weakest item, as a result of compe- 
tition from “C” rift pine flooring. Hardwoods 
have been selling freely, but at only fair 
prices. Gum and sound and wormy oak are 
the best sellers. Lower grade oak is soft. 

Nov. 1 pine price lists show some reductions 
in No. 3 boards and flooring, No. 2 1x6-inch 
boards and No. 2 dimension. All grades of 
rift flooring advanced, as did many items of 
Bé&better finish. Rough finish is about $1 
above Oct. 15 list, but there was a slight re- 
duction in No. 1 and C grade. The market in 
general is stable. Lower grades have sold 
readily but largely at buyers’ prices. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Nov. 4.—The Great Southern Lumber Co. 
recently purchased, from the Lyon Lumber 
Co., 50,000 acres of cut-over land in Living- 
ston Parish, which doubles the acreage of the 
Great Southern company in that parish. Three 
years ago the first 50,000 acres were purchased. 
The entire tract is stocked with second growth 
pine and is being reforested by the trees left 
standing. A 110-foot steel tower has been 
erected in the town of Livingston. This 100,- 
000-acre tract will be supervised from the 
emma office of the company in Boga- 
usa. 

When this year’s pine seedlings are planted 
some time early in. December, the work of 
reforestation of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co.’s land in southern Louisiana will be over. 
The reforestry work since 1921 has been over 
cut-over lands which had been denuded dur- 
ing the earlier days of the lumber industry. 
These cut-over lands will all have been re- 
forested with the planting of 5,000,000 pine 
seedlings from the nursery, covering 5,000 
acres. Since 1920 the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. has left enough pine seed trees on the 
lands it logged to insure a second crop, and 
these lands are reproducing by natural re- 
forestation. Of the denuded cut-over land, 
from which the timber was cut prior to 1920, 
30,000 acres have been reforested by hand 
with 30,000,000 trees. Reforestation in the 
future will be by natural means, as seed 
trees will be left, as they have been since 
1921, by the logging crews. However, J. K. 
Johnson, head of the forestry department of 
the Great Southern company, states that a 
nursery for pine seedlings will always be 
maintained for the purpose of replanting 
areas devastated by fire, tornado or otherwise. 

Because of the increase in tonnage of mid- 
West products coming down the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans, the Redwood Line will 
inaugurate a service between New Orleans 
and Seattle and intermediate ports. Another 
ship has also been added to the fleet, and 
options have been taken on two more ships. 
The new ship is now on the Pacific coast, and 
will be placed in operation as soon as possible. 
This service will give the great Northwest 
water connection with the mid-West through 
the Mississippi and the port of New Orleans. 
According to C. D. Arnold, assistant traffic 
manager, the Redwood Line is the only one to 
institute through rates between the mid-West 
and the Pacific coast, which give the shippers 
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of the mid-West a chance to place their goods 


in Pacific coast markets on a competitive 
sis. 
ne what is known as the Sullivan Memorial 
Tract (formerly the Marston tract) of the re- 
forested area of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co, is an unpretentious but appropriate 
memorial to the late Col. W. H. Sullivan. It 
is a concrete slab with a brass plate, mark- 
ing the spot where one of the last pictures 
of Col. and Mrs. Sullivan and their two chil- 
dren was taken. The picture which was taken 
there shows Col. Sullivan and his family 
standing in the midst of young pine trees, 
for the planting of which he was responsible 
as the most energetic reforester of the South. 
D. T. Cushing, general manager; W. A. 
Chandler, superintendent, and A. C. Long, jr., 
sales manager, of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., recently spent a few days at Crossett, 
Ark., inspecting lumber mills in that section. 
For the next two or three weeks, D. T. 
Cushing will be in the same position as his 
predecessor, the late Col. W. H. Sullivan, 
acting as mayor of Bogalusa in the absence 
of Mayor E. R. Cassidy, in addition to per- 


was contemplating the| construction of a 
large pulp fibre board mill in Hoquiam, de- 
pending upon the building of the railroad. 

A convention of the Loyal Legion was held 
in Hoquiam Oct. 30. Sixty delegates attended, 
representing a territory from the Columbia 
River to British Columbia and east to the 
mountains. A banquet honoring W. C. Rueg- 
nitz, president of the organization, was held 
at the Bmerson Hotel, Hoquiam. C. Stuart 
Polson, of the Polson Lumber & Shingle Co., 
acted as toastmaster. 

Walter Fovargue, the golf champion of the 
lumber team of Grays Harbor, played Walter 
Hagen, present holder of the British open 
championship, on the course of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co. last Monday. Mortie 
Dutra, former professional at the club, and 
Horton Smith, of Joplin, Mo., who holds the 
French open championship, made up the four- 
some. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Nov. 5.—Frederick C. Van Zeylen, director 
of public works of the Bahamas, with 
headquarters at Nas- 

















“Bill” Sneed, vice president of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, and Hervey W. Laird, a Florida correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, step out with moving picture notables, Mr, in 


Sneed to the left and Mr. Laird to the right of the picture back of 
Lupe Velez, the vivacious little actress making a pirate picture on 


sau, is spending a few 
days in Jacksonville 
for the purpose of 
making certain connec- 
tions for the purchase 
of pine and cypress 
lumber for the Island 
trade. Mr. Van Zeylen 
stated he was particu- 
larly impressed with 
the grade and quality 


inspected in this terri- 
tory, and! predicted that 
the Bahamas would se- 
cure the major portion 
of their lumber pur- 
chases in the future 
from this port. 

The C. B. Manufac- 
turing Co, Tampa, 
moved into its new 
plant a few days ago, 
and will engage in the 
manufacture of wood 
novelties from Florida 
pine, gum and oak, 
while some mahogany 
will be imported. 

J. B. Moore, of Or- 
lando, official cost ac- 
countant for the Flor- 
ida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association, was 
Groveland Friday, 
Nov. 1, to confer with 
J. Baker Arnold, of the 
J. Ray Arnold Lumber 








Tampa Bay. The man holding the boy is Mayor Charles I. Dwiggins, co, 


and the one on the extreme left is Ira C. Hopper, president of the 
W. F. Reid, vice president 
of the Lakeland State Bank & Trust Co., is holding Lupe’s arm. The 
others are members of Inspiration Pictures (Inc.) of Hollywood, Calif. 


Chamber of Commerce, Lakeland, Fla. 


M. L. Roberts, sales 
manager J. Ray Arnold 
Lumber Co., Groveland, 
is the proud daddy of a 
boy, born last Friday 








forming his regular duties as general manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 

Johnnie Johnson, sales representative of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., recently re- 
turned from a month’s sales trip covering 
eastern and southern markets and reports that 
business is improving, with promise of good 
winter trade. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Nov. 2.—The Woodlawn Shingle Mill in 
Hoquiam has closed down its shingle mill in- 
definitely. The Aloha mill has taken off its 
night crew, and all the shingle mills in this 
district are curtailing. 

S. M. Anderson, president Bay City Lum- 
ber Co., has been named district manager of 
the Northwest Lumber Exporter’s Associa- 
tion, recently formed under the Webb-Pomer- 
ene act. The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam; owned by the Blagen interests, 
and the Bay City Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, 
are members of the new organization. 

L. A. DaPonte, attorney for the Northern 
Pacific Railway, stated that a mill will be 
built on the Hoh River if the railroads are 
permitted to build their extension into the 
Olympic Peninsula. Gaylord Adams, banker 
and one of the stockholders of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., stated that his company 


morning. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Nov. 4.—Urgent demand for mining timber 
by the four coal mines at La Ventana, N. M., 
will keep J. M. McDonald’s sawmill at that 
place running later than was expected. Be- 
cause of snow depth at that altitude, he will 
be obliged to shut down during January and 
February.. Hereafter his lumber shipments to 
Albuquerque will be by the White Pine Lum- 
ber Go. Railroad, and the three trucks hith- 
erto employed will serve as additional log- 
ging equipment, 

Rainy weather in western New Mexico has 
delayed logging considerably at the camps 
at the Breece, McGaffey, and Hilso lumber 
companies. 

Col. George E. Breece went to Phoenix Sun- 
day to look over the fall box shook market. 

Two engineering parties have completed 
location surveys of alternate routes for the 
new Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. railroad: from 
Gallup, N. M., to the recently acquired Fort 
Defiance timber tract. One is from Gallup, 
where choice of three mill sites is offered, to 
St. Michaels, old Indian school and postoffice, 
from whence the plateau heavily timbered 
stretches to the north and west. This route 
involves twenty-seven miles of main line road. 
The other route, with twenty-two miles from 
St. Michaels to a junction with the Santa Fe 





of longleaf pine lumber ~ 


Co PORTLAND. ORE. Co 





Douglas Fir 


— SALES AGENTS — 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Company 
Evergreen Lumber Company 
Surfaced 
Small 
Timbers 
Plank 


Long 
Joist 


Long 
Dimension 


Quotations furnished promptly. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Failing Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 

















A Good Placeto 
Order Mixed Cars 
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*Our Pine is Grown in California 
and Southern Oregon 


Harty ManufacturingCo. 
PORTLAND OREGON 
Woodworkers Since 1888 

















OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4x4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 














Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 

dn Silk ‘Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 


Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 
FOR SALE BY 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (j2% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears to the 
yard trade. 


BOX, 
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main line at Manuelito, and seventeen miles 
over the Santa Fe to Gallup, has a total 
length of thirty-nine miles. 


Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 2.—Although the logging camps in the 
Columbia River district are working steadily 
and under excellent weather conditions, the 
sawmills are said to be taking the output 
about as rapidly as the logs become available. 
Of course the lumber manufacturers are not 
overlooking the probability that logging op- 
erations will close down during the winter. 
Log prices have remained about stationary 
for several months. 

It is now practically assured that the plant 
of the Portland Spruce Mills Co., at St. Johns, 
Portland, will be ready to cut lumber by Dec. 
1. The plant will be devoted entirely to 
spruce, specializing in airplane stock. 

A 75-ton Willamette geared locomotive of 
the latest type has been sold to the J. Neils 
Lumber. Co., at Klickitat, Wash., by the Wil- 
lamette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland. 

Graham Griswold, head of the Griswold 
Lumber Co. here, and one of the best known 
lumbermen and wholesale lumber dealers in 
the Pacific Northwest, underwent a serious 
operation at a local hospital this week. His 
condition is reported satisfactory. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Nov. 2.—The fir log price list has not 
changed, but some sales are being made at 
less than list. Veneer logs and No. 1 fir logs 
are bringing a premium. Without doubt 
there is a surplus of hemlock logs in the 
water, and although the price is $12 and $14 
on Grays Harbor, sales have been made down 
to $8.25 and one sale of substandards at $6; 
however, two-thirds of the logs sold are sold 
at list figures. In the Puget Sound district 
there is plenty of hemlock, but not sufficient 
surplus to force the price much below $10. 
Cedar logs are selling at $18 and $30. There 
is an ample supply, but no apparent pressure 
to sell good logs at cut prices. Curtailment 
of output of logs has begun to have an effect; 
the present input is only about two-thirds of 
normal. In the event of further curtailment 
of lumber production, some loggers plan to 
shut down their camps for not less than sixty 
days. At least 90 percent of the loggers ex- 
pect to get out only such logs as can be sold 
at a profit. 

One wholesale lumberman here has booked 
a number of orders already for spring deliv- 
ery, covering specialty stocks. Kail business 
during October did not come up to expecta- 
tion. Shingle sales are scattered. Some 
orders are coming from the East but local 
orders are considerably below normal. Pro- 
duction is being curtailed. Lumber prices 
are now low, and are not expected to drop 
further. Much of the fall buying has been 
limited to current needs, and opinion here 
is that Eastern stocks must be small. East- 
ern purchasers are not haggling so much over 
prices as formerly, but are insisting on im- 
mediate shipments. Retail sales here con- 
tinue about twenty-five percent below 
normal, but collections have shown improve- 
ment. Inland shippers report a fair volume 
of business from Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
The Texas market is very quiet. 

The Lumber Buyers’ Club will hold a din- 
ner dance Nov. 9 at the Lakewood Inn. A 
chicken dinner will be served. The affair 
is a semi-annual event. W. F. Burnham is 
president of the club; W. A. Duncan, secre- 
tary; and F. B. Custer, treasurer. 

F. G. Brynolson, manager Northwest Spruce 
Co., Seattle, has returned from a trip East. 
He reports the industrial trade good. Spruce 
sales are holding up well. The Ketchikan 
(Alaska) Spruce Mill is installing new dry 
kilns. The mill shut down Oct. 26 and will 
not reopen until after the first of the year. 
Roy Rutherford, manager Juneau (Alaska) 
Lumber Mills, was a visitor here for several 
weeks. This mill is now closed following a 
very successful year. Mr. Rutherford is now 
negotiating for a new log supply. He plans 
to take out about 20,000,000 feet this coming 
season. Up to now logs have been purchased 
in the open market. 

The National Veneer Products Corporation 
has been formed here to manufacture box 
shook and veneer. Capitalized at $200,000, 
the new company will take over a 2%-acre 
tract on East Marginal Way just across the 
Duwamish River from the Boeing Airplane 





Co. This property was purchased by the 


Puget Sound Veneer Co., a concern the new 
company has acquired. H.G. Rosebaun, secre. 
tary-treasurer of the Calumet Investment Co., 
a trustee of the new firm, stated work wil] 
be started on the building to house the 
veneer plant within thirty days. This build. 
ing will cost approximately $25,000. It wil 
house machinery worth about $30,000. 

J. A. Moore, formerly with the Lewis 
Peters Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., is locating 
a branch office for the company in Seattle, 
The Lewis Peters Lumber Co. is a whole- 
sale firm which also operates a planing mill, 
Mr. Moore was formerly with the J. §&, 
Pinkham Lumber Co. here. 

Howard R. Hudson, sales representative of 
the Charles-R. McCormick Lumber Co. here, 
has been transferred to St. Helens, Ore., to 
take charge of McCormick properties there, 
He is being succeeded at Seattle by Stewart 
S. Bothwell, who comes from the San Fran- 
cisco office. 

R. D. Horning, who recently returned from 
Japan, has opened an office at 649 White 
Building, to engage in export trade. 

The M. R. Phillips Lumber Co. has taken 
new offices at 6657 Stuart Building. 

James B. Hall, commission lumber buyer, 
has removed from 4425 to 6657 Stuart 
Building. 

Eldon J. Daly, manager of Northwest 
Spruce Co. mill, on Oct. 22 was married to 
Miss Frances H. Steele, of Tacoma. The mar- 
riage took place in Seattle. Mr. and Mrs, 
Daly are honeymooning in California, and 
will make their home in Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Nov. 4.—The Ontario lumber market re- 
mains quiet. Eastern spruce is dull, and 
other softwoods remain about the same. 
Prices of hardwoods are holding fairly well, 
and trade generally has been a little better 
than in the softwood market. Although 
business is now falling off to some extent, 
certain industrial users are still buying, 
though most of these are coming to the end 
of their active season and do not care to 
accumulate a reserve stock. Ottawa lumber 
dealers report favorable weather, and a 
steady flow of moderate sized orders, with 
indications are that there will not be much 
slackening off during the remainder of the 
fall season. 

The Carpenter-Hixon Co., of Blind River, 
Ont., reports that it has no difficulty in filling 
its camps with help this fall. 

The Blind River Lath Co., of Blind River, 
Ont., which started making lath on Jan. 22, 
last has had a busy season. Up to Oct. 1 
production has been approximately 20,000,000 
lath—cedar, balsam and white pine. 

The sawmills of Mickle, Dyment & Son, at 
Gravenhurst and Severn, Ont., have closed 
down after a busy season. Their combined 
cut was about 12,000,000 feet; 7,000,000 feet 
of hemlock, and the remainder spruce, white 
pine and hardwoods. 

J. W. Thorburn has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the inspection staff of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, to assist John 
J. Miller, in charge of the Toronto district. 
Mr. Thorburn was born in Caledonia, Ont., 
but has spent over twenty years in the forest 
products line in the United States, 

The Gibson Coal & Lumber Co., Fort Erie, 
Ont., have taken over the lumber business of 
James Clendenning, of Blenheim, Ont. Chas. 
Clendenning will be the manager in Blen- 
heim. 

Clarke, Howe, Waters & Knight Bros. 
(Ltd.) have removed their offices from the 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, to Atlas 
Building, 350 Bay Street, Toronto. 

Angus McLean, lumberman of Bathurst, 
N. B., has been appointed by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce a member of a com- 
mittee to consider the best ways and means 
by which trade within the Empire can be 
promoted. 

In the recent Ontario elections, Thos. A. 
Blakelock, of Blakelock Bros., Oakville, Ont., 
was elected as a Liberal-Progressive for 
Halton. Mr. Blacklock is also mayor of 
Oakville, Ont. 

L. E. Parent, president of the Province 
of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has been re-elected mayor of Ste. 
Agathe, Que. 

N. A. Marley, sales manager Sitka Spruce 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., was in 
Toronto lately on business. 

A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General 
Lumber Co., Toronto, recently returned from 
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a trip to Prescott, Ariz, where he accom- 
panied his daughter, Mrs. Marshall, who has 
peen spending the last few months at Oak- 
ville, Ont. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Nov. 4.—While southern pine orders last 
week did not come in large quantities, local 
mills reported fairly good business. Most 
orders were from retail yards, for mixed cars 
of shed stock, and carried fairly good prices. 
Continued rains have just about forced the 
little mills to shut down and as they manu- 
facture mostly 2-inch stock, the dimension 
market should strengthen. Special cuttings 
continue strong. The export market is 
rather weak in practically all items except 
sawn timbers, demand for which is unusually 
strong, so that prices have advanced mate- 
rially during the last two weeks. 

Demand for and prices of hardwoods seem 
to be only fair. 

Frank G. Wisner, treasurer of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., is reported to be 
greatly improved. He is still in New Orleans 
under the treatment of specialists. 


Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 4.—Specialists in the Coast-to-Coast 
lumber trade report business in transit lots 
of fir and hemlock becoming more satisfac- 
tory, and the tone of the market fairly 
healthy. Lighter offerings permit sales at a 
reasonable profit. Some fair sized orders are 
being booked for mill shipment, but not al- 
ways at very satisfactory figures. White 
cedar shingle extras are offered for $4.90, 
clears for $4.40, second clears for $3.65 and 
clear walls for $3.15. A few British Columbia 


manufacturers of red cedar shingles reduced the 
price here for XXXXX to $5.46, and the reg- 
ular quotation is still $5.86. The supply of 
spruce lath is heavy, demand light and even 
at the present modest prices the market does 


_not look firm or even steady. 


The Norfolk Lumber Co. with its president, 
Charles E. Dodge, as official host and toast- 
master, recently entertained employees, cus- 
tomers and friends at a dinner party in the 
Chicataubut Club, Stoughton. There were 
some interesting addresses on home modern- 
izing and how to finance such projects. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Nov. 4.—Some North Carolina pine mills 
have been fortunate in securing a larger share 
of business than have others. Inquiry is not 
large, as the stock market break has upset 
business. considerably. Warm weather has 
helped mills to ship out a lot of old orders 
customers were clamoring for, and has also 
brought more boards and framing into ship- 
ping-dry condition. Prices remain about un- 
changed, although on a number of items there 
is quite a wide variation. Good lumber is a 
little bit stronger. 

There have been several rather large sales 
of edge 4/4 No. 2 and better band sawn, kiln 
dried rough, and prices were in line with 
those made for some time. Good circular sawn 
stock has not been moving so well, air or kiln 
dried. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues to be bought 
about as fast as accumulated, but it has been 
difficult to advance the price. No. 2 and better 
4/4 stock widths, band sawn, have been active 
in all widths at good prices. Good circular 
finish has not been moving so well, yet is a 


(Continued on Page 84) 











JOHN GILBERT MARK, at one time a 
prominent figure in middle western lumber 
trade, died on Friday, Oct. 25, at his home in 
Niles, Mich., having been confined to his bed 
for two years with the infirmities of age. 
He was 84 years of age. Mr. Mark was born 
in Carroll County, Illinois, on Sept. 12, 1845. 
In early days he engaged in the retail lum- 
ber business in Dexter, Iowa, and later be- 
came a traveling salesman for the U. N. 
Roberts Co., of Davenport. His ability and 
integrity made him a valuable man in the 
estimate of his employers and he _ rose 
through various positions until he became 
vice president of the company. He discon- 
tinued his connection with the concern in 
1901 and thereafter engaged in various ac- 
tivities connected with the lumber industry, 
making his home for the last twenty years 
at Niles. Mr. Mark was greatly beloved and 
admired by all who knew him. He was a 
Knight Templar and a member of the Baptist 
church. In 1868 he married Miss Evaline 
Yontz and six children were born to this 
union of whom three survive: Miss Laura 
Mark and Harry Mark, of Niles, and Miss 
Cora Mark, of Chicago. 


FRANK PAIGE FAY, president of the Al- 
goma Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., died 
at his home in that city recently at the age 
of 66 after a long illness. Mr. Fay was a 
native of Ohio, going to California in 1888 
where he went into business with the Earl 
Fruit Co. at Riverside. His interests in- 
cluded numerous financial and industrial en- 
terprises, and several fruit growing organi- 
zations. The Algoma Lumber Co. operates 
sawmills, planing mills and box plants at 
Los Angeles and Montague, Calif., and has 
a large mill at Algoma, Ore. In 1923 Mr. Fay 
organized the Fay Securities Co. and was its 
president until his death. He was also presi- 
dent of the Keystone Building-Loan Associa- 
tion and the Durex Quality Homes Co., and 
associated with other concerns as officer and 
director. He was a prominent member of the 
California Club, the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club, Los Angeles Country Club, the Beach 
Club and the Craggs Country Club. Besides 
his widow, Mrs. Frances Wheeler Fay, he 
leaves two sons, Kenyon Tudor and Kenyon 
Paige Fay. Two sisters also survive. 


JOHN G. CORBETT, widely known in the 
Northwest as a pioneer lumberman of west- 
ern Washington, died on Nov. 2 at the Provi- 
dence Hospital in Seattle, at the age of 60. 
Mr. Corbett went to Seattle in 1897 from 
Austin, Pa., where he had been associated 
with the Goodyear Lumber Co. He became 
superintendent of the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Co., holding that position for about ten 
years. When he left that concern in 1908 he 
operated the Corbett Mill Co., a shingle plant, 
in Anacortes, and also served as superintend- 





ent of the Whatcom Lumber Co. at Belling- 
ham. He is survived by four daughters and 
two sons. 


JAMES WOODMAN, for many years tally- 
man at the old Port Discovery sawmill, and 
known as one of the oldest and most adven- 
turous of Washington pioneers, died at the 
age of 92 in Seattle on Nov. 1. Mr. Wood- 
man landed in Port Townsend in 1852 and 
shortly after joined in an Indian war. Re- 
cently his old camping place was found near 
Snoqualmie Pass and James Woodman’s 
initials carved on a tree there 71 years ago 
were still legible. Shortly before his death 
the veteran wrote in his journal: “The 
camps of the Chiamacums and the Clallams 
“were many when I first came to Port Town- 
send, and their canoes thick upon the waters. 
They are so infrequently seen now that they 
cause comment. The old sailing ships with 
their various rigs—the schooners, the brigs, 
the barks—the ships with their canvas have 
disappeared.” 


OLIVER CHAPMAN, aged 53, associated 
with the Chapman Lumber Co., of Waterloo, 
Iowa, for 27 years, most of that time as 
treasurer, died Oct. 31 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
where he had made his home a year ago, re- 
tiring from the lumber company at that time. 
His widow, a son, Oliver, and a daughter, 
Edith May, all of Phoenix, three brothers 
Cc. W., Joseph and E. T. Chapman, with whom 
he had been associated in business, and two 
sisters, Edith and May Chapman, New York 
City, survive. 


JAMES BARKER WELLS, pioneer lumber- 
man of the Northwest, died at Tacoma, Wash., 
Oct. 30 after a short illness. Mr. Wells was 
93 years of age and had been a resident of 
Tacoma since 1886. He was born at Yonkers, 
N Mr. Wells was a retail lumber dealer 
for a considerable part of his residence in 
the Northwest but had been retired from 
active business for more than 15 years. He 
is survived by a daughter, a brother and four 
grandchildren. 


ELI J. TAYLOR, aged 59, banker, timber 
and coal land owner and prominent citizen 
of Ansted, W. Va., was instantly killed last 
week when he accidentally drove over a 
70-foot precipice near Ansted. He was alone 
in his car at the time. Mr. Taylor was a 
son of Luther Taylor, a timber owner and 
saw-mill man. He was twice married but 
left no children. 


OSCAR CARLSON, one of the organizers of 
the Olympia Veneer Co., of Olympia, Wash., 
died suddenly Oct. 27 at an Olympia hospital. 
He was 48 years of age and a native of 
Sweden. He came to the United States eight 
years ago. His widow and three sons survive. 
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E. Daley, of the Alexander-Daley Lumber 
Co., Joliet, Ill., was in Chicago this week on 
business. 


Albert Trump, of the E. H. Trump Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago a 
few days this week, and visited several local 
lumber offices. 


G. A. Christen, of Louisville, Ky., presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Lumber & Millwork 
Co., has returned to the city after a motor 
trip to Chicago. 


C. E. Johnson, of the Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago 
on Monday and Tuesday, in connection with 
his wholesale hardwood business. 


Arthur Bevan, of Seattle, Wash., secretary 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, is on a 
month’s trip which will take him to Chicago 
and New York. He left Seattle Nov. 1. 


John L. Fowler, of Chicago, who was 
for some time on the sales staff of the Van- 
landingham Lumber Co., has returned from 
a three-months trip to the West Coast. 


V. C. Lewis, of Ilion, N. Y., president of 
the Ilion Lumber Co., was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Ilion Chamber of Commerce 
at the annual meeting held October 30. 


Charles Dregge, of the Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), prominent hardwood 
wholesaler of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in 
Chicago Wednesday, and called at local lum- 
ber offices. 


J. A. Braun, of the V. J. Euler Lumber Co., 
Chicago, spent last week in St. Louis, Mo., 
visiting some of the many friends he has in his 
former home town, where for many years he 
was engaged in the lumber business. 


Horace Taylor, of Taylor & Crate (Inc.), 
Buffalo, Y., a director of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, was in Chi- 
cago Wednesday to confer with L. S. Beale, 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 


S. M. Wright, of Benton, Ill., was in Chi- 
cago for a few days last week. He reported 
a fair volume of business in central and 
southern Illinois, in which section he is in- 
terested in a number of retail yards. 


J. F. Higman, of the J. F. Higman Lum- 
ber Co., St. Joseph, Mich., was in Chicago 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, stopping off on 
his way to visit the hardwood mills in the 
vicinity of Memphis, Tenn., and several places 
in Texas, 


L. B. Morrison, of the C. D. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., was a Chicago visi- 
tor on Friday of last week, and spent some 
time calling on the local lumber trade with 
the company’s Chicago manager, E. 
Xanten. 

Tom A. Moore, of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, Chicago, spent several days last 
week in St. Louis, visiting his old friends. 
He has many in the Missouri metropolis, for 
he was in the lumber business there previous 
to coming to Chicago. 


Effective November 1, H. G. Feth has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way Co., with headquarters in Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by E. S. 
Stephens, general freight agent. 


Chicago members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commission Lumber Salesmen 
enjoyed an informal luncheon together 
Tuesday at the Morrison Hotel. Among 
those present were Frank J. Shead, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the national association, 
and Nat F. Wolfe, regional director. 


J. B. Laun, of Kiel, Wis., head of the J. 
B. Laun Lumber Co. and interested, with 


relatives, in the Kiel Furniture Co., expects 
to leave soon for an eight-weeks trip to 
Europe with other members of his family, 
His purpose in making the trip is entirely 
recreational, and he concedes that his plans 
indicate that business “has not been bad 
around Kiel.” 


Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), Sumter, S. C., was in Chicago 
a few days this week, and took advantage 
of the opportunity to have luncheon with the 
members of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber 
Association at their regular weekly meeting 
Monday at the Boston Oyster House. 


L. G. Negrotto, of Rochelle, La., sales 
manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago the fore part of this week to 
confer with R. C. Clark, his company’s local 
sales agent. From here he went to Kansas 
City, Mo., and will later visit St. Louis be- 
fore returning home. 


The many friends, both in the East and on 
the West Coast, of Graham Griswold, head of 
the Griswold Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., will 
be glad to know that he is making a satisfac- 
tory recovery after recently undergoing a seri- 
ous operation. Mr. Griswold is one of the 
most active and popular wholesale lumbermen 
on the West Coast. 


F. W. Reimers, president and general man- 
ager of the Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, 
La., and president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, was in Chicago the first of the week, 
looking after important business matters. The 
Natalbany interests operate five pine and hard- 
wood plants in Louisiana and Mississippi, and 
are among the largest timber holders in the 
South. 


Mrs. H. C: Berckes, wife of the popular sec- 
retary-manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, accompanied by their little daughter, left 
Tuesday for their home in New Orleans. They 
had been in Chicago visiting Mr. Berckes who 
for the last two weeks has been confined to St. 
Luke’s Hospital with an attack of typhoid 
fever. The many friends of Mr. Berckes will 
be glad to know that he is now well on the 
way to recovery. 


Dean H. Carpenter, of Everett, Wash., presi- 
dent of the Pyroof Products Co. and of the 
W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., is on a trip over 
the eastern and central territories, accompanied 
by his sister, Miss Helen M. Carpenter. They 
were visitors at the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. Carpenter is call- 
ing on his company’s retail distributers in these 
territories. Miss Carpenter, also, is actively 
engaged in the company. This is her first trip 
to the East. 

H. B. Hewes, whose home is in Jeanerette, 
La., but who spends most of his time looking 
after his extensive lumber interests on the 
West Coast, arrived in Chicago last Tuesday 
from San Francisco. Mr. Hewes is one of the 
owners of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., with 
mills at Loyalton, Calif., and also has lumber 
and logging interests in the Pacific Northwest. 
Mr. Hewes expected to spend several days 
looking after important business matters in 
Chicago. 


The resignation of G. H. Lentz, profes- 
sor of forest extension at the New York 
State College of Forestry and for six years 
director of the college’s camp on Cranberry 
Lake, is to become effective December 1. 
Professor Lentz has accepted an appoint- 
ment as silviculturist in the research branch 
of the Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
which the United States Forest Service 
maintains at.New Orleans, La. An erosion 
study in connection with flood control is 
being undertaken by the southern station, 
and he will be assigned to this problem. 
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© Tip. Miva’ Dab: lata 


‘Out on the Pacific coast Myron Woodard, 
president of the Silver Falls Timber Co., Sil- 


* yerton, Ore., and various other lumbering con- 


cerns too numerous to mention, has the fepu- 
tation of being a highly successful operator and 
yet one that has time to run around the coun- 
try and have a good time. Naturally that indi- 
cates that he knows how to pick the men for 
his organizations, as the following example will 
indicate. 

At Silver Falls the superintendent is W. L. 
McGinnis, Irish, good hearted and a friend of 
his men. The sales manager is Timmy Pres- 
ton, also Irish, but with training along different 
lines. His object in life and practice is to “get 
all he can.” i 

Not long ago these two arranged a game of 
golf and Timmy, not unmindful that more 
money is made on the first tee than anywhere 
else, began to beg for strokes. “Big-hearted” 
Mac gave him three. When they came in 
Timmy was eighteen holes up. Mac had been 








Timmy Preston, sales manager Silver Falls 
Timber Co., Silverton, Ore. 


crying for the last nine holes, but it did no 
good. Then Mac fixed Timmy up with a pair 
of dark glasses, a handful of lead pencils, a 
tin cup with some pennies in and, hung a sign 
around his neck reading: “Please Help Poor 
Cripple Who Had Three Strokes.” The accom- 
panying illustration shows how Timmy looked. 


Says Stock Slump Will Help Lumber 


M. G. Truman, of Chicago, president of the 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., finds it diffi- 
cult to bemoan the recent panic in the stock 
market. In an optimistic statement made 
this week he says: 

“The tremendous slump in the stock mar- 
ket should materially help the lumber in- 
dustry. Building materials, like lumber, have 
suffered due to lack of financing for legiti- 
mate conservative building construction. 

“At the expense of luxury lines many com- 
modities, even including some that we call 
‘substitutes,’ have suffered both directly and 
indirectly because of the diversion of both 
attention and money to stock speculation. 
Many staple lines have been cramped in their 
own financing because of diversion of funds 
to the stock market. 

“With this situation we cannot see the re- 
cent violent deflation in the stock market as 


anything but a blessing in disguise to busi- 
ness in general and the lumber business in 
particular. 

“We have had a canker in the ‘body indus- 
trial’ which has finally been relieved. 

“It is time to go to work. From all we 
hear many who have been trying to live by 
their wits and make easy money on other 
peoples’ efforts will have to go to work on 
their own again now. Many amateur specu- 
lators should be permanently cured by the 
recent demonstration. Sufficient funds should 
be released from stock speculation to easily 
finance all justified construction work and as 
a result we believe that lumber business will 
ibe better. 

“Lumber is entitled. to a fair chance and 
we believe it is going to get it now. Lum- 
ber, in common with other staple commodi- 
ties which all the world takes too much for 
granted, has been suffering somewhat from 
lack of demand, but even more from lack of 
proper price to cover the cost of production 
and service of distribution. 

“By diligent effort during the last few 
months we have kept our own business up 
to an almost normal volume, but have no- 
ticed time and again where business which 
should develop was never allowed to come 
through. We firmly anticipate a more healthy 
situation with leaders of industry spending 
more time in constructive thought rather 
than worrying as to the changes in the stock 
market from day to day. 

“Let the lumber industry get together on 
the united front, and pull for a profitable pe- 
riod where service to the consuming industry 
will continue lumber in greater demand and 
pay dividends to those handling this im- 
portant product.” 


A Touching Tribute 


A beautiful and touching tribute to his long 
time personal friend, Frank Foster Fish, has 
been prepared and printed in the form of a 
brochure by Earl Palmer, of Springfield, 
Mass., who was president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in 1904-1906. 
During his term as president of the association 
and during his long years of service in con- 
nection with that organization, Mr. Palmer 
came to know Secretary Frank Fish probably 
better than any other man and it is appropri- 
ate that this tribute should emanate from the 
pen of him whose eloquence so often was heard 
by the members of the association as he ad- 
dressed them from the platform. This tribute 
concludes as follows: 

“Tireless Servant and Devoted Friend: In 
grateful acknowledgment of your sterling 
service and heartening comradeship, the mem- 
bership of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association salutes you! Hail and farewell 
to a peerless Secretary! Hail and farewell to 
a Comrade tried and true.” 


Closes Out Wholesale Business 


A. J. Olson, of Chicago, who for a year has 
been conducting the A. J. Olson Lumber Co. 
in the Marquette Building, wholesaling north- 
ern hardwoods, has closed out his business and 
on Nov. 1 joined the sales staff of the V. J. 
Euler Lumber Co., with headquarters in the 
London Guarantee & Accident Building. 

The young man has been employed in the 
lumber industry since his youth. While still in 
his teens he worked, in various capacities, at 
mills and logging camps in and near Wausau, 
Wis., getting practical experience in the han- 
dling and scaling of green lumber. 

Mr. Olson came to Chicago in 1921, and was 
connected with the old Charles Gill Lumber Co. 
for about two years, until that company dis- 
continued business. He then was associated 
with G. A. Vangsness for six years, as vice 
president of the Vangsness Lumber Co., until 
a year ago when he moved across the hall, 
there in the Marquette Building, and engaged in 
business for himself. 

For the Euler company Mr. Olson will be a 
salesman in the Chicago territory. 
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lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic.—when a 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 


This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 
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So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect,a Wiggins 
card and you 
produce a first 
impression 
that com- 
mands re- 
spectful at- 
tention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the card one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by 
their being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free 
on request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 
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In many cases shops that are 
equipped with the new SI- 
MONDS PLANER SAW have 
found that besides the advan- 
tage of a fast cutting saw that 
stands fast hand feed they also 
have a blade that is the smooth- 
est cutting saw that has ever 
been made. It is possible to 
glue joints directly from the 
saw. This eliminates the neces- 
sity of the additional operation 
of a planer and gives such sat- 
isfactory results that many of 
the largest shops are adopting 
the PLANER SAW as part of 
their standard equipment. For 
fast cutting and fast hand feed 
the PLANER SAW is efficient. 
It cross-cuts or rips on either 
hard or soft wood and gives 
equally good results. 

Made 6 to 24 inches in di- 
ameter. If you are interested 
in reducing your production 
costs write us about this saw. 


SIMONDS 
Saw and Steel Co. 


“ The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832— FITCHBURG, MASS. 













Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. 3 
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ngeles, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 

New York City Montreal, Que 

New Orleans, La. London, "England 
Lockport, N. Y. Toronto, Ont. 
Memphis, Tenn. Vancouver, B. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 3t. John, N. B, 


SIMONDS 


THE PLANER SAW 





Incorporations 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Standard Wrecking & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; 6500 
Norwood Park Ave, 

Chicago—Franklin-Turner Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000 and 2,000 shares non par value. 

MARYLAND. Williamsport—G. A. Miller Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) increasing capital from 200 to 500 
shares common, par value $100. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City.—The Frank Purcell 
Walnut Veneer Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Caledonia—Caledonia Lumber & 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, 250 shares non par 
value; Carl P. Campbell, 157 Sherwood Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

New York, Kings—Retail Chain Lumber Yards, 
incorporated; capital, $5,000; Hyman Eisenberg, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn. 

New York, Manhattan—Nu Way Window Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; capital, 500 shares, non par 
value; Eugene Riss, 3543 70th St., Jackson 
Heights, L. I. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Conover—Hickory Handle 
& Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Murphy—Murphy Planing Mill Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

OHIO. St. Paris—St. Paris Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—General Logging Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000; incorporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bessemer—Security Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Philadelphia—Huff Lumber Co., incorporated; 
nets. $25,000; H. Leon Bennett, 333 Glen Echo 

oad. 

Reading—Superior Planing Mill, incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Lancaster—S. W. Mullis 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

VIRGINIA, Alexandria—H. L. Ryan Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—National Veneer Prod- 
ucts Corporation, incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Seattle—Bouchard Co., incorporated; capital, 
$6,000; to manufacture furniture. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—West Virginia Floor- 
ing Corporation increasing capital to $350,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Blind River—Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Hixon Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $10,000,- 
000; formed by stockholders of the Carpenter- 
Hixon Co. (Ltd.) and Shevlin-Clarke Co. (Ltd.) 
as a holding company for all common stock of 
the two companies; headquarters Blind River. 

Kirkland Lake—Kirkland Lake Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) granted a Provincial charter with author- 
ized capital of $40,000, and having its head office 
at Kirkland Lake; the company will carry on the 
lumber in all its branches; James Carron and 
Melvin Howard Charron, both of Kirkland Lake, 
among the incorporators. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Linden—Ball-Hibbs Lumper Co., 
of St. Louis, which operated a planing mill here 
for some years under management of Thad Way, 
has closed out the business and retired from the 
Alabama territory. 

ILLINOIS. Arrowsmith—Krum & Krum Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Guy S. Krum Lumber Co. 

Bloomington—E. P. Krum Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Percy Krum Lumber Co. 

Saybrook—Krum & Krum Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Guy 8S. Krum Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Hyde Park—John Hodgkin- 
son & Son changing name to T. J. Hodgkinson. 

MINNEAPOLIS. St. Paul—Koehler-Hinrichs Co. 
succeeded by Koehler-Hinrichs Mfg. Co. 

MISSOURI—St. Louis—Gus J. Gruendler Mfg. 
Co. succeeded by Hussman Ligonier Co. 

OHIO. Grand Rapids—George EB. Hersh suc- 
ceeded by Bucher & Studer. 

ORBGON. Creswell—Cloverdale Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Creswell Lumber Co. 

Sheridan—The Neely Mills (Inc.) has succeeded 
to the business of the Sheridan Lumber Yard 
(Inc.). 

WASHINGTON. 





Bremerton—Fred Peak suc- 


ceeded in the lumber and building material busi- 


ness by Conrad Johnson; will enlarge. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Fort Bragg—Western Products 
Co. has started manufacture of redwood slats. 

Glendale—The Standard Mill & Lumber Co. has 
engaged in business at 835 Milford St. under man- 
agement of C. R. Blankinship and Arthur L. Knox. 

San Francisco—The W. E. Bear Co., building 
materials, engaged in business at 749 Bryant St. 

Upland—The Shattuck Lumber Co, recently be- 
gan business. 

IDAHO. Genesee—The Farmers Union Pro- 
ducers’ Co. has started a sawmill. 

INDIANA. Huntingburg—Pfaff & Heitz have 
started a sawmill. 

Leesburg—The C. W. Bell Co. recently started 
a commission lumber business. 

South Bend—The Belleville Lumber & Supply 
Co. opening new yard and mill at 3922 W. Sample 
St. Wm. O. Haas, president. 

MISSOURI. Cuba—The Roberts-Judson Lumber 
Co. operating yards in Salem and Steelville, will 
open a branch yard in Cuba. 

NEW JERSEY. East Orange. The New Am- 
pere Lumber & Supply Co. will open a retail 
business here. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Williston—Minot Sash ¢& 
Door Co. recently began business. 

WASHINGTON. Puyallup—The Columbia Lum. 
ber Co. opening branch on West Main St. 

Seattle—R. D. Horning & Co. have engaged in 
basnees in the White Building as lumber brokers; 
export. 


Casualties 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The saw and planing 
mill of the J. C. Halsema Mfg. Co. was totally de. 
stroyed by fire with loss of about $12,000; dry 
kiln, boiler room and a large stock of bridge tim- 
bers were saved. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Braddock—Price & Alman 
Co., loss by fire, $350,000, including some neigh- 
boring houses; the plant was entirely destroyed, 

Parnassus—The Logan Lumber Co. lost its plan. 
ing mill by fire with an estimated loss, including 
a number of frame houses nearby, of $250,000; 
the mill will be rebuilt. 

WASHINGTON. Kittitas—The lumber at the 
sawmill of H. E. Orr has been damaged by fire, 
with loss estimated at $10,000. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—The Meinecke Mfg. 
Co. reports damages of $10,000 to building stock 
and machinery by fire. The company makes 
toys and baby carriages. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Port Perry—The Port Perry Milling 
& Lumber Co. recently suffered considerable dam- 
age by fire. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Selma—The Sims-Morgan Lumber 
Co. will erect a planer mill and concentration 
yards within the next month, to cost about $15,000. 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—Kampmann & Son, sash 
and door manufacturers, have let the contract for 
erection of an $18,000 factory building. 

TEXAS. Houston—Karl L. Dahlgren will erect 
two furniture factory buildings at 3512 Polk St. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—The Webster Chair 
Mfg. Co. plans to add new machinery and increase 
payroll from 300 to 400 men. Equipment for spe- 
= | ec of leather covered suites may be 
added. 


CRABB EEREAES 


Hymeneal 


ANDERSON-WESTENHAVWER. The mar- 
riage of Miss Mabel Westenhaver, of River- 
side, Calif.. and Emmett DeWitt Anderson, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Anderson, of Aber- 
deen, Wash., was solemnized recently at the 
Church of the Flowers, Glendale, Calif. 
Mr. Anderson is manager of the Grays Har- 
bor Exportation Company with offices in 
Aberdeen. Miss Westenhaver was a former 
resident of Hoquiam and was educated there 
and at Mills College, where she became a 
member of Kappa Alpha Theta sorority. Mr. 
Anderson is a graduate of the University of 
Oregon and is affiliated with Sigma Nu fra- 
ternity. Lately Mr. Anderson has taken up 
flying as a diversion and now operates his 
own airplane and has been granted a pilot’s 
license. Following-their marriage Mr. and 
Mrs.. Anderson left on a six weeks’ trip which 
will take them to Michigan, New York City 
and Cuba. Upon their return about the first 
of December they will take up their residence 
in Aberdeen. 





MIDDLETON-COONS. Miss Helen Eliza- 
beth Coons, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Norton 
D. Coons was married Saturday evening 
Sept. 28 to Charles A. Middleton, youngest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Middleton of Aber- 
deen, Wash. The ceremony was solemnized 
at St. Andrews Episcopal Church before hun- 
dreds of friends of the two families. Rich 
hued autumn foliage and flowers outlined the 
windows, aisle and chancel of the church 
which was lighted by cathedral candles in 
brass candelabra.. The note of bridal white 
was introduced by stately lilies upon the 
altar and in the chancel. Edward Middleton 
attended his brother as best man and Robert 
Coons, brother of the bride, John Bousefield, 
William L. Adams, Jr., Donald Anderson and 
Harold Miller were ushers. A reception was 
held after the ceremony and supper was 
served later. Mrs. Middleton is a graduate 
of the Aberdeen High School, the Univer- 
sity of Washington and the California School 
of Fine Arts. She is a member of Kappa 
Alpha Theta sorority. Mr. Middleton received 
his preparatory school education at Law- 
renceville and the Lake Forest School for 
Boys. He attended the University of Michi- 
gan and is a member of Alpha Delta Phi. 
The young couple left on a two weeks’ trip 
to California and will return to Aberdeen to 
make their home. Mr..Middleton is a mem- 
ber of the pioneer family of Middletons in 
Aberdeen, and is associated with his father 
in the lumber business of Anderson & Middle- 
ton. He was for some time located in the 
eastern office of the company in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o. b. 





SOUTHERN PINE 





mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Nov. 2: 








Plooring | Finish, all 10-20’ Casing and Base No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Longleaf Timbers 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: B&Better: | S1S1E Dimension, SISIE No. 1 Sq. E&S 
B&btr, 10-20’... 66.86 ME wivesees 41.00 4 and 6”..... 55.31 Short- Long- | .2x 4”, 10° 23.59 S4s, 20° and 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 48.25 ieee ;- 43.00 Seah’ ike*""* eee leaf leaf eee 22.57 under: 

Babi ee 41.08 BéBetter Surfaced: 0 oes <2: 2x 4”, 10’, 26.28 | 10’...... 28.68 10" ranentingl 30.36 
tr, 10-20’... 41. , ¢ ot coos | ieee. a are ere oe BG 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 35.00 ine i va enw ere'g 46.69 Boards, 818 vod 828 12’. 26.00 18&20’...... 25.83 Tea eee core 48.08 

No. 2, 6-20’..... 24.50 a bd tos ™ a (all 10-20’): 93.37 16’. 27.00 2x 6”, 10’...... 23.00 Sasetes tiet 
1x4” E.G.— 1x5 and id”.: 53.93 1s10" pretences 18&20’. 29.01 .... 12’. ..... 18.43 men 
eae: © fe! hlULCL Chae tSe 38.50 Ps 
B&btr, 10-20’... 67.00 1x12” ....... 64.90 cee 1:00 | 2x 6”, 10’. 23.29 26.00 16’..... - 19.36 | No. 1, %”, 4’.. 3.56 
i; Be GOO seas 46.00 5/4x4, 6&8”... 62.70 No. 4 all 10 to 20’ ): 12’. 24.06 26.00 SERV vex 0% 0 19.45 Byrkit Lath 
1x4” F.G.— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 77.08 = getealings 0.29 i 2x 8”. 192° 20.98 - 
B&btr, 10-20’... 41.71 | C Surfaced: SE wiicncwece 22.48 16’, 24.48 27.00 A ° dbtops 22.31 | 4 and 6’...... . 15.53 
No. 1, 10-20’...: 35.79 OT panies 44.00 Oe Nein 6.85 18&20’. 26.19 29.00 i <a aahe : 8 and 10’..... : 16.30 
No. 2, 10-20’... : 23:92 Ix5 and 10*.. 69.39 | No.3 (all'6-30/): | | ox 8”, 10", 25.85 $&20"...... 22.95 | 127 and longer.. 18.00 
Se eeoaus ' 7 Be cetera 35 | “ Bee Be Pie ee RE , ; 
Ceiling Tate? 2202 17.73 12°, 26.36 29.00 | 2¥20% Ie e---+- 3388 Car Material 

Sax”, 10-20"’— Fencing, S18, 10-20 SEE” pceewes 18.29 1i¢’. _ 29.00 18&20’...... 24.08 (All 1x4 & 6"): 

Spepaene ae 31.85 | No. 1— 18&20’. 28.29 29.00 ” 49 b 
ee ro 30.19 ae 35.33 Siping 2x10”, 12’. 29.50 —- — spe — ... oe 
tS ciusecees 18.75 BO cudirating 37.48 * 1 fall 10- -20’): , 16’. 29.95 18&20’...... 24.50 | No. 1, 16’...... 40.25 

Drop Siding No. 2— pee No. "§10-86): uses 2 18&20’. 30.20 No. 2 random... 20.00 

“ ie @ tereerte | aS” OOS 0.65 | 2x12”, 10’. 27.00 .... No. 3 Dimension Stringe 

1x6”, -10-20'— scott pa a be eeeees 19.00 nen ha’. 90°: 21.78 | 12’, 31.96 42.50 | ox4” .......... 16.50 | 90%nrt. rate 
ge Sebeetans 37.63 72S same 5 * wee oc. 17.27 16’, 33.52 48.50 | 2x6” ......000. 14.50 8x16”; 
SPA avnedacae 25.48 St esdvacus 14.52 ixto” S aaace 17.41 18&20’. 34.27 44.50 |-2x8” ......000. 16.50 26 to 28’..... 72.00 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— 4” 6” a e* 2” 
sane, O50... 008.08 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 

0. 


btr.,* 6-16’.. 51.00 55.00 65.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 54.00 8 g 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 39.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 35.50 85.50 35.50 
5”&6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6- 16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 177.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; i2- inch, 
add $6; in No. 3, all widths, add $6; No. , $4. 

$Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
hag including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 

id for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
he siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

{oot i. not over 20 percent shorter than 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 3B, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 

Spruce ont pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 2.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
nl amas 4 5 cents over. straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Pirst Grade, Standard Stock 


= Mixed with 

cedar lumber 

Extra stars, 6/2. oof 2.104 “2.20 $ 2,830@ 2.50 

Extra clears, Be..cs Ee ttt 2.65 

CR. wahatoora eae'e'e 0@ 340 3.35 3.75 

EES s.bcine'c divin ot 3.40@ 3.50 3 +4 4 3.60 

Perfections ........ 4.30@ 4.50 4.25 4.50 

eee 8.50@10. 8.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2. 3.00@ 3.2 


First Class, Rite-Grade 4... Stock 
Extra clears, 6/2....$ 238 2.35 


Extra clears ....... 3.10 
ME oo kis catecace 3.50@ 3.75 
eee 4.00 

Perfections ........ 4.55@ 4.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2. 1.10@ 1.25 $ yt 1.25 
0 


Common stars, 5/2. 1.45@ 1.55 

Common clears......- 2.05@ 2.10 2.15@ 2.20 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
+ Pree eoee$ 8.40 

MME acne wikia «9906 » 4.00 

PIED» 5 isis wsteees » 4.80 

Perfections ....... - 5.00 

ME Stessaneuce - 11.00 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Nov. 6.—Following f. 0. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Nov. 6. Reports of prices shown 
on $2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 





price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 
Pondosa pine— 

6” Rg” 10” 12” 
Oe aii ons ta dees Wels $59.10 $55.42 $67.17 $81.69 
a case ktip es epee 41.70 38.42 49.00 64.64 
i eer ae nears 42.50 ee 
og Be i urtei bruh he 26.91 26.97 26.65 30.05 

5 ales inc gual 21.12 21.72 20.54 21.17 

No 4, all widths .... oo ee 14.74 
Siding creume ane ‘ she 35.14 
Idaho pine— 
Se iaveeawe ee nue’ $80.0 jie alten oe 
PER AS eee 43.75 $44.50 $59.00 $84.00 
SS Seer 45.88 45.71 51.68 74.75 
BG Ee veces 34.95 34.97 34.70 41.15 
es Serer 24.40 a ” 25.50 31.62 
No. 4, all widths «see $25.00 
Thick selects— Cc D 
ED dn aside tae ht cnseewentbhe $63.40 $52.80 
RS ag ek pws oda hi ds eae oe 90.75 76.00 
Larch and Fir— 

6” 8” 10” 12” 
Dimension ...... $20.63 $20.81 sa 
EE it... arua Macaig ake eae wea eee $44.75 
GE ch vacdecnaecaeedcdreedebyies eau 32.75 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 4.—The poplar siding 
market is steady and unchanged, with demand 
slightly below normal for this season. Quota- 
tions at Louisville are as follows: 

No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com. 

GE 6k ccs onmeedats $50 $40 $30 $24 
50 38 28 22 


4-inch ........ cocces 50 36 24 18 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 5.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Nov. 1, 2 and 4, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc 
SE). Awkdeaceees $41.00 $41.75 $29.25 
ag a ae eee Tr 41.25 esse 
SPO” nb eeeewes 42.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Sg ee es eee Sire 23.50 19.50 mee - 
Pe acccepeans ee 33.75 29.75 ian h 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
ER aig cra einer cone a $17.00 
Ceiling 
Me onGese enw eave 23.25 19.75 er 
Se nieces cee eo a 23.50 19.00 ee'e.e 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
! divcvaiei eek ea ee 33.25 28.25 Pret 
See = porscedeaweie oa = 28.00 aA 
PE Re Tee ah 19.50 
Finish, Kiln Dried anh Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
BODO ov ccvvvesvcves $42.00 $46.25 $57.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
es Sa eer $16.50 $17.50 $17.50 $19.50 
i a meee erie 11.75 12.50 13.25 13.25 
a ee ee 8.50 8.50 8.50 ores 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32” 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$17.50 $17.50 $19.50 $20.25 $19.75 .. 
6”. 16.75 17.00 18.75 18.50 18.75 $22. 50 $23. 50 
8”. 16.75 17.00 18.75 18.75 19.25 21.00 22.50 
10”. 18.00: 18.00 18.75 18.25 19.00 20.25 25.25 
12”. 18.50 18.75 19.50 19.50 19.50 23.00 24.75 


2x4”, 8’, $17.25; 10’, $18.00; 2x6”, 10’, $16.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 3x10° 2213” 
No. 2 ...$10.00 a? 25 tt 00 sash " $13.00 
No. 3... 8.50 7.50 vaeh 
No. 1 Common ‘wimbers | 
3x3 to 4213" to 30’, euriaced....cccese $20.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 404, rough.......ceeeee 18.25 
5x5 to 12x12 to 40’, surfaced........... 19.00 
Fir Lath 
pe ae, Fee eer ee reer rr i. 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
SS POOP Feet Cre re ee $36.75 
SO So sero os CHAR 00 08 6049 bbe ake eee $9.25 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Nov. 4.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
ME ak eecwhcee ees Cowra cceete’ $1.35 $1.70 
Gl b5 ch beeene Ws cerseeee nes 1.25 1.60 
5 Cen BG eeWea6e Kees ree Rene 1.05 1.35 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 5.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
DEE - nnevane $65.00 4/4 ...$34.00@ 35.00 
1x4—10” - 50.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 

37.00 @ 40.00 


ee” cconaws 27.00 ae was 
1%x6”", Flat gr. 27.00 ee 4.00 
"Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 16.50@19.00 
[Special telegram to AmertcaAn LumsBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Nov. 5.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23: * 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28@32 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16. 50. 

Cedar: $15@18 

Hemlock: Ungraded. $ 


9@11. 
— No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; 
3, $13 


Everett, Wash., Nov. 2.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $19; lum- 
ber logs, $33. 

Hemlock: No. $12; = 
i. sie: No. 





$10. 
Spruce: No. 533; = 3, $13. 
Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 2.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 
Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 


Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11. 
Hemlock: $11. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Nov. 4-—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 





Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 
10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 
wee ae ee  eenceese $49.00 $49.00 $53.00 
ix 5 or 6” - 61.00 51.00 53.00 
a eatvenes 55.00 55.00 53.00 
BEGe sevevsee 61.00 58.00 57.00 
GE. nékek nue 83.00 81.00 81.00 
a a” veaaeneie 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 
2 rer 41.00 40.00 39.00 
DG. savin’ 43.00 41.00 39.00 
a wseuden 53.00 49.00 48.00 
eee eee 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 
7 we sseeeens 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Se sssveuwe 34.00 33.00 $3.00 
Ge ssennaes 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S8S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1. 50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, sa 56 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot one longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, 328; 8-inch $29; sean $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, 328.0 


Mo. 1 Piece —_— 5151EB— 


1 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” - 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” - 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” - 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” - 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.60. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 

B&btr. Cc D B Cé&btr. 
oF seaees $41.00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $32.00 
OT csemens 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 384.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 818— 
8’ 10,33 Hy 14’ 16’ 


Ee 4” cccccccccccccess $28.00 9.00 $30.00 
BED ccccveoeveeveecs 31.5 32.50 34.00 
BES pcvcccccccvevoss 32.50 33.50 35.00 
BRIO wn vcccccscccccece 35.00 36.00 37.50 
THIEF nccccccccccccces 36.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No, 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 28, 6 A wider, 6’ and 


longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, 
Mo. 1 Hemlock Simepaten, sislE— 

8’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” » oS. 00 $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 6” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.50 
on 8” 42. 3300 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” . 31.00 34.00 365.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
of No. 1, 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Wov. 2.—Prices for red 
cedar —s in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 


to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 
Bevel Siding, 12-inch 
Clear ba! Nd “eB” 
SANGR cccccccccceccgae Oe $27.00 $20.00 
WONG scecsesvexsecs Eee 26.00 23.00 
Pee 32.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
On sseconwcanen reerapres $48.00 $39.00 
SE “sia ne wove Eee 56.00 43.00 
SENG stcseecees onan 65.00 neve 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
DMG dcvinivsetenedeanea’s $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
Da  seaeawndee dit enneeee 80.00 76.00 
Se OF 2” cccansnsnxceeces 90.00 86.00 
Bae OO OO wcctecens ee « 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’......... ooeee $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under...... err 
Dinte Seems GORE GB. ccc ccccccccceess -40% 


For 50,000 feet or Lewmnped additional dis- 
count ....... PA EE SOE EN ‘cbbieaes 


Clear Lattice, 848, ‘* to 16’ 


100 lin. ft. 
19%” wccccceece ooccccces cocccccccces eee y?4 
15” cccccccccce Coccccccccccecccecccs a 
1H” cw ccccccccccccvcccccccccccese cooce 000 





ARKANSAS SOF T PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Nov. 1 


Plooring 


1x3” 1x4” 
Edge i as tend ieokad $64.25 ea 
Flat oper” <2"*** 41.00 41.00 
—?>[ a ee wees 34.00 
I a > 25.00 
Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $38.50 
Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $59.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 62.00 
ee ee td so newer ecenene 59.50 


Discount on mouldings, 15%” and under. 50% 
%” and over.. 36% 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1...... $32.50 

Bees OO Besecess 26.00 

I J OS Dn Se acto amen ew eee 22.50 

2 Ge Mivinveksnecesosdawdee 17.50 

Dimension 

Me. 4, 2 Or  2ee Ge Oe ance vuwecceccnes $23.25 

ee ag EE os ork oa Ome akg ae 25.75 

ge TO ee 30.50 

oe © £ PS. FD 21.00 

Bes Bee BL osncsétecaveneran 21.75 
— 

Pee Sa Se > Hasan cdauee stat seekcasdeanen $3.85 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Prancisco, Calif., Nov. 2.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Oct. 29: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No.3 =. 
G/4  ccccce - $67.15 $64.95 $51.55 $38.55 
éeneees 69.00 4.85 47.15 54.55 
Oe sesnede 66.55 55.50 40.95 53.60 
BS csccccs 68.25 65.90 53.00 65.50 

Calif 

 . eee $92.85 $81.0 $64.20 $49.25 
otceses 5.30 74.20 55.40 60.10 
WE sencese 84.40 65.35 47.30 59.90 
WG seccses 102.50 78.70 64.95 79.40 

White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common.. .$29.90 —_ 

0. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 40.10 oP. 4 le sie ph eA 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 26.35 8” .....27.50 21.70 
Panel, Cé&better 10” ..... 27.15 21.55 

Ye" XA.W. «+++. 68.15 19° ..... 28.70 21.45 

Sugar Pine Shop Box— 
Inch common.. .$41.55 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 42.35 siding yxge 2275 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 31.90 better 34.30 
White Fir Cc Ceccccoee 2.95 
Cabtr, all sizes.$47.50 Lath— 
er, SS rere, 3.45 
4&6” ..... - 18.00  & Bee 2.50 
A No. 1 di 
anew. cee 063-08 rrr - 22.35 
BB.W. cccccce ° 
6/4xa.W. 1+... 44.65 Douglas Fir 
8/4xa.w. ...... 25 Cé&better ......$42.70 
10/4 & ‘12/4xa.w. 19. 95 Dimension ..... 17.70 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. 0. b. Nor. 
folk prices made during the period Oct. 16 to 
31, as reported by the North Carolina Pine 
Association: 





Bough 
pai 
EY Aad toga oa Tawnilate iy 4 aia aaacaaaeadle aie 
DCE Ghd chbns ndee ie axe bk awe hen ewe oa ay 
EE Tad t:0-0 66 Chee oR en a eo obese’ 24.45 
Gs ais iice Uta oid le dein! See eto ae 19.90 
No.1 No, 
Reporter No. 1 box ay 
ES ee $45 eee e P 
is - PS cS 44.40 $33 $ ° P 
BO ccscesvaces ‘ 5.75 $27.40 $23.34 
MT scsccecawde 48.1 aus see — 
 - eer - 48.35 37.20 27.10 22.10 
a me cr oes a ae 50.05 40.60 29.20 2955 
Me Kseeewaaas - 64.70 46.05 30.70 22.95 
Edge B&better— 
SR ae eS a eee ee ee ae cocesttthy 
DE . nr vithetae bee ounctecbunekeee see ae 
EE ~eciinbieiinwne bie eined oo Ke enadeaes 67.50 
BE Bers at ee eadeds cekesanvawenedenaran 53.40 
Bark Strips— 
ee na ok kena wed ae Se blekewemee $31.40 
ee ee GENS cab caer eanedeetan he eas 19.75 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wider Wider 
Lg ee $41.40 $40.55 
No. 1 common, it: ee | 36.60 
No. 2 common, }}”...... ane 27.00 
of 3 
Rae 40.00 soso 
B&better bark strip partition........... $33.90 
Box bark strips, dressed.............. - 20.90 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
SE tpeteresededebadesian $23.50 $18.00 
Me” ciecacntecnad vases - 27.00 18.80 
SE Sis Ok babe re bead eaxete 28.15 19.15 
EE cb Apa buat ha a bain daha 31.30 18,80 
*F’. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
SE Gawd weaebe $140@145 $150@155 $155@165 
PD. cseses 105@110 110@115 115@120 


g @ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 

Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 


err $115@120 
No. 1 com.... co 70 
No. 2 com.... 45 50 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


i!) eer “on SO 138 $2900 190 $120@135 
PEE vcxcee 80 80@ 8 100@105 
No. 1 com.. 20 68 tt 4 85@ 92 
No. 2 com.... 40 45 48 55 4 = 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 ooo et 
Sound wormy. 49 61 59 62 67 
Bass woop— 
Se tivtiwn es $ 78@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 =70@ 175 
No. 2 com.... 382@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
PAD csceves --$ 80@ 85 $ 959100 60 1% 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 30 59 
No. 3 com. 22@ 23 23 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com. 32@ 34 86@ 38 388@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 88@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
, reer $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 60 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 35 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
DE. wisaenewd $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
PoPpLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
ee aperbewns 105 120 130 
Saps & sel. 80 95 110 
EF ite $ 38 a 45 a 49 a 
Oi 3: Bo ccves 
Be. ee owes - 383 35 0s 86 38 88@ 40 
MAPLE— 
PAS wcccceves $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 


No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 51@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 39 40@ 46 47@ 51 








No 


s 








)120 


75 
) is 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 

AsH— Sorr MaPLe— Harp MAPLE— 
el. No.1 0.2 No.3 4/4 .... 65.00 55.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 FAS Sel. 0:1 No. 0.3 

4/4 $ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 650.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 30. 00 $ 38. 00 3 . 00 
5/4 80. 0.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4.... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00  5/4.... 82.00 67.00 52.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 95.00 $0.00 85.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 .... 98.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 gi: tees 87.00 = _ ran ry Py 
ee ee BB 2222 Ode 8883 fags Rag Ae 

I aad eeee e eves 
4/4 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 21.00 gig soee Fo OD oreo oo} -16/4 .... 165.00 145.00 130.00 oat 
5/4 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 22.00 6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
6/4 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 g/4 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

8/4 .... 100.0 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 10/4 105.00 85.00 62.00... Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 see) 12/4 115.00 95.00 67.00 30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 .... *Bridge plank. of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
3/4.... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 . and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
5/8 .... 76.00 61.00 34.00 2400 .... Basswoop— Siete Musee Mewes Wasene Seeen— 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wadr., 4/4 .... 72.00 62.00 50.00 31.00 24.00 No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
add $15; for 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., 5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 654.00 34.00 26.00 com. com. com. 
add $2. PT i OOeD!C!6C6U€mhC!C!hUCDDlChllCUMDDlClCOP ee $48.00 $38.00 $28.00 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 7/4 :: 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 26.00 5/4.......... ads ae aee 50.00 40.00 30.00 
lengths, $32. for select red, add $15. 10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 je « Men dudobresEbbtewsnses 57.00 40.00 30.00 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, "1x4- inch, two face 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 Breco— No. 2 and 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- K tock, 4/4, $72, a FAS, $82; bett 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face » Ta i GE or cn Geaden FAS’ $88: 4/4 18.00 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68 oes de 5/ or on grades, $ erie ees Cece reccessccceecerceecese j*eti90 
Sorr ELM— ted and two face Some. 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FAS No. No. 3 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 inch, $68; 1x6-inch, OM ..c.406 $70.00 $60: 00 $50. ‘00 $35. 00 $22.00 

4/4 68.0 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 Rep Oak— END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 

5/4 72.00 62.00 60.00 28.00 24.00 FAS No. 1&Sel. 
6/4 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 re! om! oS” Oo lO” Oe eee eee $ 95.00 $80.00 
8/4 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 Dh ccas Se ee 6. See. eee 6 iveunnceeaabeae 102.00 82.00 
10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 vie OE cco SUD. Ce Tee GRR BD GE céccéccccédeescrececeds 107.00 87.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 . Se .cccs Se. See Geet Ge” OE a ce ce a aecokssacan 117.00 97.00 

Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Oct. 29, Chicago basis: 

FicurRED Rep GumM— TUPELO— 
4/4 rt 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/ 6/4 8/4 

GOs. WAM. .2E0.TEUOORE ISL TGSEIETE nn cccccsnesc seevevcecses er ie see ee tis inet cei. Rmanaeal 
Rep GuM— No. 1é&sel. 37.50@ 40.25 39.75 Ga |. ‘semana ; 

Qtd. FAS... 94.75@103.75 98.75@111.00 ............ 98.25 @113.75 me. $..- REE sxtincecevas “aeek@cwahece. “sacar ° 

No. 1&sel. 51.75@ 58.00 53.75@ 57.25 53.75@ 67.50 62.75@ 67.25 PorpLar— 
Sie, Siac SED UE, pn cacncccece pnaneatanean Qtd. FAS ae .'  estientneske: <peenbeebaaiee: (tee 
No. 1&sel. 52.25@ 57.50 56.50@ 63.00 64.00 68.50@ 70.50 PEL. °  Vishwetekass” steatneatede 102.50 
Me Bcace SE a savckbandise sseeteceuses. Sanek erate ne, Wem me eee: oe 
Sap GumM— No, 1&sel. 62.50@ 63.75 .......-...- 67.50 72.50 
Qtd. FAS... 66.50@ 70.75 66.25@ 69.00 66.00@ 68.00 68.50@ 72.00 No. 1.. - See ee. weed 
No. 1&sel. 49.50@ 52.75 50.00@ 50.25 50.00@ 53.75 53.00@ 56.75 a ins Cee seme. SE Te 
Pin. FAS... 57.25@ 64.75 62.50@ 71.25 63.50@ 64.75 ............ es DE SE sadcrbnccres (cavneasesess  aaakesauleaal 
No. 1&sel. 44.75@ 51.50 47.25@ 51.00 47.00@ 51.00 55.25@ 59.75 AsH— 
“a tone 26.50@ 32.50 29.25@ 30.25 26.00@ 29.00 0 en 75.00@ 83.50 101.25 107.25 93.00@112.50 
Bis nec SRE ED . ocbednndeses a +. «denna meted No. 1&sel. 49.25@ 61.25 72.25 75.25 63.00@ 66.00 
BLack GuM— Sort MAPLE— 
Qtd. FAS... 50.00@ 55.25 ............ 50.00@ 54.75 54.75@ 58.50 diene RR *  Sanbiiean ea cen eit late! Wh eee 
No. 1&sel. 40.00@ 46.00 22.22.2000. 40.00@ 44.75 44.75@ 49.75 No. 1&sel. 51.50 65.25 a = -— -sarave seewe 
po a oe $2.25 @ 32.50 wae 31.75 29.25@ 29.75 Hasp Maria— nes ; 
n a —  *. epeestutecsa. stacteauaman | ae t 5.75 87. 50 95.50 100.50 . 
‘ge 2 oe 2 : SS eERet nie e nero rnet ye a Py penenbaes one —————— — Raat - 
WHITE OAK— BEECH— ssa 
Qtd. FAS...119. 50@ 130. 90 136.50 i. #8384 «© waedareiinn Ti SRO AEBOD GORE coccicccccdk ceibccvdicccd 50.75 
No. 1&sel. 78.00@ 8 OED -csevecveesan aedehaossaae No, 2..... 34.00 sdvntauibes Habeeivensesll seueas sank 
De Metga® wbednsnecens _< | > Speeuerinees . nseeaeeeuas Sorr ELmM— oa 
a I ae a i eet ee i Rea aca | penne 49.75 i i : 
Pin. FAS... 89.25@ 99.50 97.50@106.25 102.50@111.50 120.25 @129.75 No. 1&sel. 39.75 Pe > 20 Rees obbeues” cas Bearens 
No. 1&sel. 53.50@ 64.75 60.50@ 76.25 67.75@ 73.50 73.25@ 79.75 Corronwoop— —a 
tint DE: cctcech occas. enexseehabet 57.25 No. 1l&sel. 37.75@ 40.75 88.50@ 47.25 ............  cecccccccece 
eh, Se CE |b ccc ecegee. sevcacivea wed: ‘eb ememeeuae No. 2..... 31.50@ 32.50 © “Gnvbebeebanad. cha eeueeeeel 
2. asks SE EEE steianveievss *teeaedeeeee  seeeceuseb ae BAsswoop— ° 
RED OAK— Pe ee Gees ceeuar Anadibenindames: ie ee 
Sg eee 104.50 119.50 142.00 rr RS ere ere eee éveul 
i i, a - § § teense Raha Reeaee cenemeunmas MAGNOLIA— y 
“i oe BR CSS) Oo eee aaee . abnweendaiees ckennnemeenS epee SO ren 73.50 
ie ec. Se Ne a, a tencedabed 101.50 @128.00 No. 1&sel. 47.75@ £8.00 50.00 #—............ 53.50 
No. 1&sel. 51.75@ 57.50 64.00@ 58.75 57.50@ 63.26 73.25@ 177.75 a. Dasas SEtOeP GUD GEO OB.BO  ciccccccccce cSeccacactecs 
» ortleaf Dimensi s4s. -inch Scan‘ 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES ey aaten, OS. * WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 

Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 4.—Wholesale prices 2x4” ........ e 3” ree $31.00 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2x6” |......... 29.00 2x12”..... 2.000. 32.00 Philadelphia, Pa., Mov. 4.—Prices of West 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: ees 30.00 Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 North Carolina Pine Flooring tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) oa um - 2ubtr. Bes No.4 | LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 

Mississipp! x2%4" ) ~ iat i 37.00 $28.00 Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
Southern Northern and 8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135&140. Common, 4/4 
Florida Florida Louisiana Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers $60; 5&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81 ? , 

8&4x4" ........$42.00 $43.50 $50.00 1x6”, %x5%....$30.00 1x10”, %x 9%.$32.50 ° , ° ’ : 
owed eoeccceees 22 py He} 1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%. 34.00 Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $100@ 
2&4x10".. 2.2... 52.00 51.50 52.00 f#-inch thick, add $1, 105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
5&10x10” ....... 50.00 48.50 52.00 Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 

MOMEE” .ccccce 62.00 63.00 63.00 ME wneeseseciddeseten eee eovccces -..-$39.00 

5&12x12” ...... 58.00 60.00 60.00 a alaemneepan cet sae daira tert nap 55.0 Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 
I ae 68.00 66.50 12.00 4X10" 2... ceccecccvcccccccecccccccccces 64.00 | Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
S&l4xl4” ...... 54.00 53.50 68.00 Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia $90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
ene eee tte eso MFMA— x2%" 1yyx2%" | 5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 

Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. ss ant ae. ieehe sree *33:60 ve oe Soe oe: 8, ee oe 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot Third grade...... 22.2.2... 59.50 GE. . | COmmeM, 6/6, 990; CRON, ESO S0; 5/6, OSE 
Price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 

Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 

B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.50 

Bé&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 30.00 

B&btr. flat.... 52.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 

Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

D2&SM—~ D4S— 

1x6” (%x5%”).$25.00 1x10” (%x 914”).$27.50 

1x8” (%x7%"). 26.50 1x12” (%x11%”). 28.50 


Pondosa Pine Dressed 


Cc D No.2 No.3 
es Merrie -.. $69.50 50 $47.25 $38.75 
TD vascievacase 79.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
BE BP nccsvcese 74.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
|: cee Cer - 84.50 73.50 45.25 40.25 
URES” ncccwdecee 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.25 
13” and up...... 104.50 93.50 65.25 45.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
Spruce ........ ...-$6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 


Hemlock .......... 4.90 cif.— 5.50 delivered 





Bed Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $112@ 
115; 8/4, $120&125. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@55. 


White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@58; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
$61@63. 
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One Machine 
Files All Saws 





This one machine files 
rip, cross-cut, back, 





mitre, compass and 
other hand saws, band 
saws %” to 4%” wide 
and cross-cut circular 
saws 3” to 24” in dia- 
meter, with 
standard 3-cor- 
nered taper files. 
Files all size 


teeth from 3 to 
16 points per 
inch, making them all ex- 
actly the same size 
height and spacing. 


information and proof. 


6133 Foley Bldg. 





ness getter. Write for complete 









The Foley Model F-5 
“3-Way” 2: Saw Filer 


Brings You New Customers 


Saw users prefer to have their saws filed 


on the Foley Filer because it makes them 
cut better, truer, cleaner and stay sharp 
longer. Much better than the most expert 
hand filing. After once using a Foley-filed 
saw, they will have no other. 

Your customers will appreciate Foley Saw 
Filing Service and it will attract many new 
lumber users to your yard. And in addition 
to that, you can make extra money filing 
saws on the Foley. 

Many lumber yards are finding 
the Foley Filer a profitable busi- 


Foley Manufacturing Co. 


81 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 


2Sy 


Y 
& 
rs 
od 
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C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 





handle 


Established 1847 


‘oreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panams-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
eS 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools ° 





es 


This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Industrial buyers con- 
tinue to make the northern pine market more 
active and distributers are optimistic, al- 
though the retail demand is spotty. Prices 
are firm at reasonable levels. 


BUFFALO N. Y. Nov. 6.—Owing to the 
lateness of the season and the small amount 
of construction work being done, there is not 
much doing in the northern pine trade. In- 
dustrial plants are taking on some lumber 
occasionally, but not as much as they were a 
while ago. Wholesalers are getting in good- 
sized stocks this fall. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6—Furniture factories are 
the mainstay of the hardwood market here. 
Radio cabinet makers and auto body plants 
alike are holding back orders, but birch, maple 
and basswood, in No. 1 and No. 2 grades, con- 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Nov. 2 


First Second 
= s hb. wa cinudeie $89.78 $74.88 


Third 
$50.97 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 5.—Prices on Amer- 
ican blaek walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS: 6- oa. wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
ei 8/4, 265. 
FAS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$285; 8/4, $295. 
4/4, $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 


= 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 





Ty 1x1%"” %x2” %x1l%” 
Ist qtd. wht..$124.00 $124.00 $96.00 $73.00 
ist qtd. red.. 91.00 86.00 75.00 +70.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 84.00 74.00 65.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red.. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
ist pln. wht.. 91.00 74.00 69.00 55.00 


we Wek. sete 62.50 62.00 38.00 41.00 
ee nanan 62.50 62.00 38.00 41.00 
Paes  édeunne 31.00 29.00 18.00. 18.00 

%x2” %x1lh%” 
[ee 2 sreseenn ned anawe $103.50 $103.50 
ee: Ce: nocanne Sevens eened 103.50 103.50 
, Se WR Keesoesesacncene 81.50 83.50 
BOG GIG. FOR covccvecvccosceoe 81.50 81.50 
St a  -<Asxvacteeseeneees 79.50 81.50 
Dee SO. GO. cescccesvessences 73.50 75.50 
ee ee, UE G6 oneedet samenene 73.50 69.50 
Be OE ceacteoceesterev es 67.50 69.50 
"ES ee 52.50 50.50 
i Cl nal euneenmktsauaew away 52.50 50.50 
POUSER coccoceccaceeseve ccoose Saue 23.60 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }{j-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 





tinue to move to the furniture makers. Ma- 
ple flooring factories are taking a good vol- 
ume, but the oak flooring mills have been 
slow, although one slight order flurry was re- 
ported at one office. ‘Nothing to boast of, 
though,” was the comment. Prices are gen- 
erally firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 4.—Southern 
hardwoods were dull last week, with prices 
practically unchanged. Sap gum was weak, 
with sales restricted to mixed carlots for the 
furniture trade. Oak flooring sales were 
spotty with prices unsettled. The automotive 
industry is placing no business. Demand 


Market Conditions See Page 35 


from yards and planing mills was confined 
to hand-to-mouth lots. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 5.—There is fair de- 
mand for > Mra and prices are well held, 
Firms interested in the export business are 
optimistic. Ash and gum are very good sell- 
ers at firm prices. Flooring is moving slowly, 
Oak flooring quotations cover a wide range, 
while birch and maple prices are more unt. 
form. 


BUFFALO N. Y. Nov. 5.—Hardwood de- 
mand has lately shown a decline. Many of 
the buyers have all the stock they need for 
the present. The radio factories are generally 
busy but they are in most cases supplied 
with lumber. The automobile industry is not 
placing many orders, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 4.—Light buying for 
several weeks of gum, maple, elm and mag- 
nolia by the automobile trade has depressed 
items used by this industry. Prices are 
lower, but there is not enough buying to es- 
tablish a definite market. There is still a 
good demand for oak and other items. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 5.—The slackness 
of building shows its effect in demand for 
flooring and finish. The gums are in good 
call, while there is a fair market for magnolia, 
red oak and cypress. The demand is some- 
what spotted. The export movement has been 


fair. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Northern white spruce 
continues in good demand with the industrials, 
and both city and country yards are doing 
some buying, too. Prices are firm. Douglas 
fir, however, is in a slump, as far as yard 
trade is concerned, although industrial and 
railroad business is maintained at good vol- 
ume and firm prices. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 4.—While work 
calling for the use of fir goes on at a good 
rate, business as a whole is not active. Much 
lumber is still being offered, so margins of 
profit are unsatisfactory. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 4.—Offerings of transit 
stocks of Pacific coast lumber continue light, 
although arrivals have been heavy of late 
and there are persistent complaints of light 
turnover. Price lists have remained un- 
altered for some time. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Popular demand for 
panels of sandblasted western pines, and 
knotty pines, is keeping this variety of busi- 
ness especially strong for the western pine 
mills, representatives assert, and prices are 
strong. Straight yard items in Pondosa and 
Idaho white pines, however, are in poor de- 
mand because of the unfavorable crop reports, 
but depleted mill stocks maintain strong 
prices. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 5.—The market in 
California sugar pine is holding firm, because 
of curtailment of production. Retailers are 
not adding extensively to their stocks. An 
easy tone prevails in some of the chief grades 
of California white pine, and demand is called 
slow. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 4.—There is a fair de- 
mand for the common grades of Idaho pine, 
particularly No. 3, of which wholesalers have 
only limited supplies. Much the same situa- 
tion exists in Pondosa. Price lists in both 
these woods are standing firm. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 5.—Sales of eastern 
and northern hemlock boards have been made 
at concessions. Clipped boards with 50 per- 
cent of 16-foot are offered at $31, and a trans- 
action in 12-foot at $30 is reported. Demand is 
very light. Some fair sized orders are being 
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pooked for western hemlock for mill ship- 
ment, but not always at very satisfactory 

S prices, as competition is very keen. Transit 


S| asses Jimmie Weallhherbesl says :— 


NEW YORK, Nov. 4.—The demand for 
ned West Coast hemlock has been very light for 
the first few days of November, yards are 
puying only small lots. For heavy lumber 
there is a better demand. There is much 





de- room for improvement all along the line. 
et EASTERN SPRUCE - 
a BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 5.—The call for Cihere ave no Over- 


eastern spruce frames is light, but produc- 


— tion is very limited and base is maintained 





unt- , : e e 

at $42. Yard dimension is offered well under 5] 

$42. Random lengths are moving slowly and V1 [ an es Zn b) 
de- quotations are barely steady, except on 2x10- 
> of inch, which are scarce and firm. Boards are 
for dull and prices about steady. The supply of 
ally lath is heavy, demand light and prices easy. } L EATHERBEST 
lied 
net CYPRESS : 

CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Except for small fill-in MM, t 

orders the retail cypress trade is dull. Some anu AC. uUvIng 
for tank stock is going to industrials, at very at- 
ag tractive prices, ” 
ssed muir 
are CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 4.—Inquiries for Process 
es- cypress are on the increase. Tank‘ cypress 
ll a and common lumber for industrial repair pur- 


poses constitute the bulk of the orders, which 
are generally for mixed carlots. Prices are 


—_ unchanged from last week, but mills are show- EATHERBEST Stained Shingles hold their 


ing a firmer attitude. B and C finish items 









oak continue rather dull. leadership for quality through a constant 
- ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 4.—Lower grades of laboratory test and research to improve color 
een yellow cypress are strong, and the uppers ° ee ° ° 
are weak, with only fair demand and prices stains and staining process, which is a sure 
eae a ainttes Gcaline ‘nen way to quality. Time is the true test of values; 
a > 
nia eae aero there is over seventeen years’ experience behind 
als, NEW YORK, Nov. 4.—There have been sub-_ . : “ “ * 
_ mantiol ships <f earn eae ee ot | PN Or the WEATHERBEST policy: “not to cheapens 
rlas late, and the market is in good condition, Modernizin i i — a = 
are although demand is nothing to bonst of. . J materials or process to meet price competition”. 
and Price lists have not changed in recent weeks. Service Dept. z is 
vol- There are large stocks of all varieties of for full infor- For literature and full information, address 
West Coast shingles and demand is scarcely ‘ 
equal to normal for early November. aoe WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc., 
ree Skete. ° 
woe SOUTHERN PINE Genin 1537 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
‘uch CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Industrial demand for 
3 of southern pine is reported as being “‘pepped up” 
ona Aga tig Be Digg Rts gee gly 4 Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
spotty. There is business every day, but it 
nsit is in mixed cars, to fill immediate needs, and “Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 
cht it is generally agreed retailers are not now 
aan buying for stock, lest they have to carry it . 
4 through inventory. Prices are unchanged. i ae Wis, 
un- * 






NEW YORK, Nov. 4.—The calls for south- 
ern pine flooring have fallen off to some 
extent, and shipments from the mills are 


\W) 
: 
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worms] Wealherbesl 

































light. There is a fair demand for small lots. 7 = 
for The continued firmness of prices is a good Only Thru Retail ae 
and sign. Lumber Dealers A\' = TAY 
usi- ena 
pine BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 5.—The southern pine For Roots and Sie Warr aw 
are market is listless, but prices are unchanged. 
and B&better partition from Mississippi is offered 
de- at $45, while as much as $49.50 is asked suc- 
rts, cessfully for nice Arkansas stock. Flooring 
rong is moving very slowly here, but sellers are 
declining to shade prices. Talk about higher 
wi prices for roofers continues, but 8-inch air- 
n i j 9 e 
ae dried are still selling at $28@29. Birch lit 
re CINCINNATI OHIO Nov. 4.—Country and Mapl Uait y 
ades small town retailers are buying mixed car- apie 
led lots of dimension and common lumber for re- 
Pair work and to replenish stocks, but sales Beech NORTHERN 
to the city yards are light. Prices generally 
de- were slightly weaker, mills being willing to 
yine, shade. Better sales may be expected soon, Basswood HARDW OODS 
lave as industries are preparing to do extensive 


tua- repair work. 
tua sided: Elm 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 4.—The southern pine Tom ualit } imber 
movement last week is somewhat lighter. Norway y 
Heavy rains in the South have curtailed ship- is 
ments, especially of transit cars. Buying has = 
tern been mostly of badly-mixed cars, dealers con- White Pine 
nade fining their purchases to immediate require- 
per- pants. The crating trade is fairly good, but Hemlock tac U2 582 Fr 0. 
anni elow normal. 
robe BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 5.—The southern MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 
& 





Pine market is in about the same position it 
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was two months ago, with production, ship- 
ments and prices almost unchanged. Mixed 
cars still bring very satisfactory and uniform 
prices, but straight cars show a wide spread. 
Inch No. 1 common, timbers and car material 
are in greatest demand. Longleaf timbers 
continue in heavy demand. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 5.—Industrial con- 
sumers are taking a normal volume of box- 
boards on old contracts, but there is not much 
new business. The fisheries industry is a 
large consumer of packing lumber this last 
quarter. Stocks of dry box lumber in first 
hands are moderate, and there is a general 
disposition to maintain prices. Round edge 
white pine inch boxboards are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 5.—The clapboard 
trade is very light. Offerings of eastern spruce 
and native white pine continue limited, and 
prices are well maintained. There is a strong 
effort to move West Coast clapboards, and 
some concessions are given. 


Saeaeaaaasaaaaaaaaaa 


News Letters 


(Continued from Page 75) 


little higher, because there is not much stock 
ready for quick shipment. No. 3 4/4 stock 
widths have been moving fairly well. No 2 
and better, 5/4 and thicker, has been inquired 
for more freely from New England territory, 
but orders are slow in developing. No, 2 and 
better 4/4 bark strips continue very quiet, but 
there is a better demand for No. 2 and better 
4/4 miscuts. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, has 
been quiet, but some is moving dressed and 
resawn. Box makers have experienced an- 
other lull in demand. Good air dried stock is 
moving well, but is scarce. However, more 
will soon be coming on the market. Inquiries 
have been rather numerous for 4/, 5/ and 6/4 
air dried box, dressed and resawn, but buyers 
expect low prices. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box con- 
tinues very quiet. No. 1 4/4 stock box has 
been in good demand with 12-inch the most 
popular width. Box makers are not buying 
much, but yards are using box lumber right 
along. Prices remain about the same. No. 2, 
4/4 stock box has not been very active al- 
though inquiries have increased. Edge box, 
6/4, is moving well, and there is a little more 
demand for 5/4 edge box. Box bark strips, 
4/4, continue quiet, though the price is very 
low. There is still a good demand for low 
grade cypress, but poplar and gum are not 
moving so briskly. 

Planing mills have found business a little 
better. Mixed car orders have been frequent 
and call for a wide variety of items; good 
prices can be obtained for quick shipment. 
Kiln dried roofers are moving fairly well, with 
6-inch leading and still scarce. Air dried 
roofers have been quiet and have weakened 
again. Most mills are asking $16.50 for 6-inch 
air dried f. o. b. cars Georgia main line rate. 
There is very little demand for North Caro- 
line pine framing, either rough or dressed, 
but timbers and sizes are moving a little 
better. 


Go lato Commercial Work 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 4.—Government sal- 
aries were not satisfactory enough to prevent 
private industries from snatching three able 
experts from the U. S. Forest Products La- 
boratory here, who all resigned effective Nov. 
1. The three are Dr. Louis Fleck, I. B. Lan- 
phier and Ervin Kurth. Dr. Fleck is a Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin graduate of 1917, who 
has been engaged in researches in the chem- 
istry of wood since 1921. He will engage in 
wood cellulose research for the Kimberly- 
Clark Co., Kimberly, Wis. I. B. Lanphier, 
also a Wisconsin graduate, who has been at- 
tached to the container testing laboratory 
since 1921, will do similar work for the 4-One 
Box Machine Makers, Rockaway, N. J. Er- 
vin Kurth, Wisconsin graduate of 1927, who 
has been studying wood extractives, will join 
the Dupont industries and expects to be as- 
signed to one of the southern plants. 











LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


New Hardwood Rates to California 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 4.—On Nov. 15 a new 
freight rate on hardwood from the southwest- 
ern territory to California will go into effect 
and it is predicted that the movement here- 
after will be by rail. The new rate of 70 
cents a hundred, which is a 10-cent reduction 
from the old rate of 80 cents, applies to all 
of Texas, Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
and part of Arkansas. 

The present water rate is 45 cents per 100 
pounds to which must be added an average 
rail rate of 15 cents to ship side. It is con- 
tended that in view of the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing generally prevalent rail shipments 
will become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

Hardwood manufacturers and dealers con- 
tend that notwithstanding the fact that the 
movement takes the nature of coastwise ship- 
ments they should have ocean rates which 
would at least put California on a parity 
with Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
which enjoy a rate of 35 cents a hundred 
pounds. It is pointed out in this connection 
that even the rate to Liverpool, London, 
Abanmouth, Glasgow and other United King- 
dom ports is only 40 cents a hundred, 5 cents 
under the rate from Beaumont to California. 


Free Service for Creosoting 


AUSTIN, TEX., Nov. 4.—The Texas Railroad 
Commission has issued an order authorizing 
free service at Denison on indirect or out-of- 
route shipments of lumber requiring creosot- 
ing in transit. The free service is allowed up 
to 150 miles and thereafter the charge will be 
9 mills per ton per mile. Backhaul or in- 
direct service shall be determined by deduct- 
ing the short-line distance direct from origin 
to destination from the short-line distance 
origin to destination via Denison. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Reports of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association show that car 
loadings for the week ended Oct. 26, 1929, 
totaled 1,133,810 cars as follows: Forest 
products, 62,605 cars (a reduction of 3,799 
cars below the week of Oct. 19, 1929); grain 
42,998 cars; livestock, 38,760 cars; coal, 208,- 
005 cars; coke, 11,840 cars; ore, 50,228 cars; 
merchandise, 270,298 cars, and miscellaneous, 
449,076 cars. ee 


Quotations on Timber Issues 


Quotations on lumber company short term issues 
are on a yield basis. 
Bid Asked 


Pct. Pct. 

—Due 1931— 
Algoma Lumber Company Ist 6s.... 6.90 6.50 
Bear Creek Logging Co. ist 6s...... 6.90 6.50 
Bladon Springs Lumber Co. ist 6s.. 6.90 6.50 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 6s.. 6.90 6.50 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. ist 5%s.. 6.90 6.50 
Connor Lumber & Land Co, Ist 6s.. 6.90 6.50 














F. P. Cover & Sons ist 6%s........ 6.90 6.50 
Dorchester Lumber Co. Ist 6s...... 6.90 6.50 
Detroit Investment Co. Ist 6s..... oe eee eos 
Flanner Company Ist 6s.......++++. 6.90 6.50 
Glendale Lumber Co. ist 6s......... 6.90 6.50 
Edw. Hines Assoc. Lbr. Ints. 6% debs. 6.90 6.50 
W. F. Ingram ist 6s......... eeoeve 6.90 6.50 
Clayton & Anson Mark ist 6s...... 6.90 6.50 


McGowin-Foshee Lbr. Co. Ist 6s..... 6.90 6.50 
Oregon-Kalama Lumber Co. ist 6s.. 6.90 6.50 
Owen Oregon Lumber Co. Ist 5%s... 6.90 6.50 


D. V. Richardson ist 6s...........+. - 6.90 6.50 
Saluda Land & Lbr. Co. ist hile 6.90 6.50 
Stack Lumber Co. ist 7s..... eeewes 6.90 6.50 


Tennessee Stave & Lbr. Co. ist 7s... 6.90 6.50 
Umpqua Mills & Lbr. Co. Ist 6s.... 6.90 6.50 
Virginia Hardwood Lbr. Co. 1st 6s.. 6.90 6.50 


Western Timber Co. Ist 6s.......... 6.90 6.50 

Long Term— Bid Asked 
Brown Company ee 93.50 95.00 
Campbell River Tbr. Co., Ltd., 1st 6s 91.00 95.00 


Continental Tbr. Land Co. Ist 6%s.. 96.00 100.00 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. Ist 6s..... 93.00 97.00 
Glendale Lumber Co, Ist 6s........ 93.00 96.00 
Edw. Hines Assoc. Lbr. Ints. 6% debs 94.00 97.00 
Munising Paper Co. Ist 5%s......... 90.00 94.00 


Lamar Lumber Co........ seeececee 95.00 100.00 


Port Orford Cedar Products Co. 1st 6s 96.50 98.50 
Rogue River Timber Co. Ist 6s...... 98.00 96.00 
Stout Lumber Co. Ist 68........... 92.00 96.00 
Trask Timber Co, Ist 6s............ 93.00 97.00 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., Nov. 4, 1929.) 





Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 


75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 
90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
— ee eget Ge heading con be ab 
r ; 


Remittances to accompany the order, 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





























| Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 








When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth, 
Our address is—431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wanted —Employees 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN 
A middle aged man with knowledge of Yellow 
Pine in buying and selling for stock and wholesale. 
Good future for a man with energy and capacity. 
Address ‘“‘G. 62,” care American Lumberman, 





























WANTED: YOUNG MAN COMPETENT 


To figure list estimates sash and door jobbing 

house. Must have some experience in cost work, 

small odd work factory. Position open now. 
Address “F. 70,”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified = We do it for others, why 
Dearborn S8t., Chica 

not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §&. 





WANTED WORKING FOREMAN 


For retail suburban lumber yard Chicago. Must 
know Chicago grades and able to handle men. 
State age, salary and references. 

Address “G. 57,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


REQUEST SILENT SALESMAN 


Of pine and hardwood. Manufacturer of good 
lumber over quarter century. Planer, milis in 
Mississippi. 

CHAS. A. COURTNEY, Memphis, Tenn. 


























WANTED YOUNG EXPERIENCED 


lumber salesman for Northern Ohio. No one not 
employed need apply. ge opportunity for 
man with ability to make good 
-WELLS LUMBER CO. 
Cleveland, O. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
Chicago, IIL 


LUMBERMAN,, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
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